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SIM, 

THIS  brief,  but  very  curi- 
rious,  Hiftory  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  for  many  reafons, 
which  to  avoid  offence  I  do  not 
mention,  claims  the  honour  of  being, 
infcribed  with  your  name. 

Be  pleafed  to  accept  it  as  a  kind 
of  offering    from  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  themfelves  ;    and  at  the 
A  2  fame 


DEDICATION. 

fame  time?  as  an  inftance  of  the 
profound  refped,  with  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be, 
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S  I  R> 

3^^r  Humbly 

AND 

A%?  Obedient  Servant^ 

- 

The  Translator. 

THE 


■         ■   ■     -U-  p  ■  ,  !  

THE 

TRANSLATOR 

T  Q  THE 

READER. 

UPON  reading  this  part  of  the  an- 
tient  hiftory  in  French,  it  was  ob- 
ferved  by  feveral  judicious  perfons, 
that  the  author's  accounts  of  many  things 
relating  to  civil  and  military  architecture, 
machines  and  engines  of  war,  &c.  were, 
(as  was  unavoidable  in  defcribing  fuch 
th  ings )  obfcure,  and  in  a  manner  unin- 
telligible. He  was  fenfible  of  this  himfelf 
in  treating  the  Orders  of  architecture  and 
the  Roman  camp;  and  therefore  added 
the  Plates  of  them,  without  which  they 
could  not  be  explained. 

To  remove  this  Obfcurkv,  and  render 
this  verflon  the  more  perfect,  the  editors 
were  advifed  to  have  recourfe  to  the  feve- 
A  3  ral 


The  Tranflator  to  the  Reader. 

ral  works  cited  by  Mr.  Rollin.  From 
thefe  ( Perraulfs  Vitruvius,  Folard's  Po- 
lybius,  Montfaucoris  Antiquities,  &c.)  the 
plates  in  thefe,  or  more  properly  in  tbts 
volume,  ( being  two  parts  of  the  eleventh,) 
were  engraven,  and  the  explanations  of 
them  extracted  in  as  brief  a  manner  as 
poffible  ;  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  only 
anfwer  the  purpofe  they  were  #  intended 
for,  but  throw  fuch  a  new  light  into 
many  parts  of  the  preceding  hiftory,  where 
the  things  they  reprefent  are  mentioned, 
as  will  be  equally  ufeful  and  agreeable  to 
the  reader. 

Dr.  Richard  Mead  has  been  pleafed  to 
communicate  an  antient  pifture  in  his  pof- 
feflion  which  was  lately  found  at  Rome, 
in  the'  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Auguftus 
Cffifar,  and  fuppofed  to  be  painted  in  his 
time, '  a  Print  from  which,  engraven  by 
Mr.  Baron,  exadly  of  the  fame  fize  with 
the  original,  is  inferted  in  the  fedion  of 
painting.    This  print  being  a  reverfe  of 
the  pi&ure,  occafions  the  crown's  appear- 
ffig  in  the  left  hand  of  Augultus.  The  rea- 
fon  an  account  of  it  was  not  inferted  in 
the  fame  place,  is  becaufe  the  original  did 
not  arrive  from  Italy,  till  this  volume  was 
almoft  printed  off:  And  as  the  Latin  n> 
fcription  at  the  bottom  is  the  beft  expla- 
r  nation 


The  Tranflator  to  the  Reader. 


nation  that  can  be  given  of  it,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  infert  the  following  tranflation 
of  it  in  this  place,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Englifh  reader. 

tc  A  fragment  of  an  antient  painting  in 
"  frefco,  found  anno  1737.  in  the  ruins 
"  of  the  palace  of  Auguftus  Ca^far,  in  the 
"  gardens  of  Farnefe  upon  mount  Palatine 
"  at  Rome.  It  contains  fix  figures  exqui- 
"  fitely  painted  in  the  mod  lively  and 
"  beautiful  colours  -y  by  one  of  which 
<c  Auguftus  is  reprefented  fitting,  and  hold- 
tC  ing  out  a  crown  to  fome  perfon,  whofe 
<c  figure  is  broke  off:  the  reft  reprefent  the 
<c  courtiers  attending,  amongft  whom  are 
'c  Maecenas  in  an  azure  robe,  and  behind 
<'  him  M.  Agrippa  with  his  right  hand 
<c  upon  the  fhoulder  of  the  former  ;  as 
«'  appears  from  the  refemblance  of  thefe 

figures  to  their  coins  and  gems". 
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THE 


AUTHOR 

TO  THE 

READER- 

THIS  eleventh  volume ,  which 
contains  eight  hundred  pages,fwel- 
led  to  fo  enormous  a  fize,  that  it 
was  neceflary  to  divide  it,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  readers,  into  two  volumes. 

The  treating  of  the  arts  and  fciences  has 
carried  me  much  farther  than  I  imagined, 
and  will  take  up  the  whole  twelfth  vo- 
lume at  leaft.  I  have  repented  more  than 
once  my  having  embarked  in  an  under- 
taking, which  required  a  great  variety  of 
knowledge,  and  that  too  in  no  common 
degree  of  perfection,  to  give  a  juft,  pre- 
cife,  and  entire  idea  of  the  feveral  iubjeds 
to  which  it  extends.  I  foon  difcovered 
how  unequal  I  was  to  the  talk,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  fupply  my  own  defeats,  by 

making 


To  the  R  E  A  D  E  R. 


making  the  beft  ufe  I  could  of  the  la- 
bours of  fuch  as  are  moft  expert  in  each 
art,  that  I  might  not  lofe  my  felf  in  ways, 
of  which  fome  were  little  familiar,  and 
others  entirely  unknown,  to  me. 

I  faw  with  fecret  joy  the  approaching 
end  of  my  journey ;  not  that  I  might  aban- 
don my  felf  to  a  foft  and  trivial  inertion, 
inconfiftent  with  an  honeft  man,  and  ftill 
more  fo  with  a  chriftian ;  but  to  enjoy  a 
tranquillity  and  repofe,  which  might  ad- 
mit me  to  devote  the  few  days  I  have  yet 
to  live,  folely  to  the  ftudies  and  exercifes 
neceffary  to  prepare  me  for  that  laft  mo- 
ment, which  is  to  determine  my  fate  for 
evermore.  I  imagined,  that,  after  having 
laboured  more  than  fifty  years  for  others, 
I  might  be  permitted  to  take  pains  for  the' 
future  only  for  my  felf,  and  to  renounce 
entirely  the  ftudy  of  profane  authors,  which 
may  pleafe  the  underftanding,  but  are  not 
capable  of  nourifhing  the  foul.  I  was 
ftrongly  inclined  to  make  a  choice  that  ap- 
peared fo  fui table,  and  almoft  neceflary, 
to  me. 

However,  the  defire  of  the  publick,  of 
which  I  could  not  be  ignorant,  gave  me 
fome  paufe  upon  this  head.  I  did  not 
think  proper  to  determine  for  my  felf, 

nor 


To  the  READER. 

nor  to  take  my  own  inclination  for  the 
rule  of  my  conduct.  I  confulted  feparate- 
ly  feveral  learned  and  wife  friends,  who 
have  all  condemned  me  to  undertake  the 
Roman  hiftory  :  I  mean  that  of  the  Re- 
publick.  So  unexpededa  uniformity  of 
fentiments  furprized  me,  and  made  it  no 
longer  difficult  for  me  to  comply  with 
advice,  which  I  confidered  as  an  affured 
token  of  the  will  of  God  in  regard  to 


me. 


I  mall  begin  this  new  work,  as  foon  as 
I  have  finifhed  the  other,  which  I  am  in 
hopes  to  do  very  fpeedily.  *  At  feventy-fix 
years  of  age  I  have  no  time  to  loie  3  not 
that  I  flatter  my  felf  with  being  able  to 
compleat  it,  though  I  mall  apply  my  felf 
to  it,  as  much  as  my  ftrength  and  health 
will  'admit.    Having  only  undertaken  my 
firft  hiftory,  in  difcharge  of  the  function, 
to  which  I  conceived  God  had  called  me  5 
that  of  beginning  to  form  the  hearts  of 
youth  to  give  them  the  firft  tincture  ot 
virtue  by  the  examples  of  the  great  men 
of  the  pagan  world,  and  to  lay  thofe  firft 
foundations  for  condufting  them  on  to 
more  ffffift  virtue  5  I  find  my  felf  more 
than  ever  obliged  to  have  the  fame  views 

I^  BL^e  R«n  republic,  win  be  tra,, 
}ktkm  Engliih.  and  printed  for  John  and  Paul  Knap- 
■tn,  immediately  after  the  original  is  pubhfhed  at  Pans.  ^ 


To  the  READE  R. 

in  the  hiftory  I  am  about  to  undertake.  I 
mall  endeavour  not  to  forget,  that  God,  in 
taking  me  off  in  the  courfe  of  my  work, 
(  for  that  I  ought  to  expeft, )  will  not  ex- 
amine whether  it  be  well  or  ill  wrote,  or 
received  with,  or  without,  applaufe  ;  but 
whether  I  compofed  it  folely  to  pleafe  him, 
and  render  fome  fervice  to  mankind.  That 
thought  will   only  augment   my  ardor 
and  zeal,  when  I  refled  for  whom  I  take 
pains;   and  engage    me  to  make  new 
efforts,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  expectation 
of  the  publick,  improving  as  much  as  I 
can,  from  the  good  advice  that  has  been 
kindly  given  me,  in  regard  to  my  firft 
hiftory. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  mould  be 
much  to  be  pitied,  if  I  expected  no  other 
reward  for  my  long  and  laborious  appli- 
cation, than  the  praifes  of  this  world. 
And  yet  who  can  flatter  bimfelf  with  be- 
ing futiiciently  upon  his  guard  againft  fo, 
grateful  an  illufion  ?  The  labours  of  the 
pagans  had  no  other  view ;  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly written  of  them:  Receperunt 
mere e dent  fuam ;  Vani  vanam,  adds  one 
of  the  fathers,  They  have  received  their 
reward^  as  vain  as  them/elves.    I  ought 
much  rather  to  propofe  to  my  felf  the  ex- 
ample of  that  fervanr,  who  employs  his 

whole 

4i  o  o 


To  the  READER. 

whole  induftry  and  application  in  making 
the  heft  ufe  he  can  of  the  few  talents  his 
matter  has  confided  to  him  j  in  order  to 
hear  like  him  at  the  laft  day  thefe  words 
of  confolation,  far  fuperior  to  all  human 
praifes:  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful 

Matt.xx 

fervant,  thou  haft  been  faithful  over  a  few  m. 
things  ;  J  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things ;   enter  thou  into   the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.    Amen.  Amen. 
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How  ufeful  the  invention  of  arts  and fci- 
ences  has  been  to  mankind.  It  ought  to 
be  attributed  to  God. 

TH  E  hiftory  of  arts  and  fciences,  and 
of  the  perfons,  who  have  moft  emi- 
nently diflinguifhed  themfelves  by 
them,  to  fpeak  properly,  is  the  hiftory  of  hu- 
man wit,  which  in  fome  fenfe  does  not  give 
place  to  that  of  princes  and  heroes,  whom  com- 
mon opinion  places  in  the  higheft  degree  of  ele- 
vation and  glory.  I  do  not  intend,  by  fpeak - 
ing  in  this  manner,  to  ftrike  at  the  difference 
of  rank  and  condition,  nor  to  confound  or  le- 
vel the  order,  which  God  himfelf  has  instituted 
amongft  men.  He  has  placed  princes,  kings, 
and  rulers  of  ftates  over  our  heads,  with  whom 
he  has  depofited  his  authority  •,  and  after  them 
generals  of  armies,  minifters,  magiftrates,  and 
all  thofe  with  whom  the  fovereign  divides  the 
cares  of  government.  The  honours  paid  them, 
and  the  preheminence  they  poffefs,  are  no  usur- 
pation on  their  fide.  It  is  the  divine  providence 
itfelf,  that  has  afiigned  them  their  high  ftations, 
and  demands  fubuniffion,  obedience,  and  refpecl 
for  thofe  that  fit  in  its  place. 
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But  there  is  alfo  another  order  of  things, 
and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  fay  fo,  another 
difpofition  of  the  fame  providence,  which, 
without  regard  to  the  firft  kind  of  greatnefs  I 
have  mentioned,  eftablifhes  a  quite  different 
fpecies  of  eminence,  in  which  diftindtion  arifes 
neither  from  birth,  riches,  authority,  nor  ele- 
vation of  place  ;  but  from  merit  and  know- 
ledge alone.  It  is  the  fame  providence,  that 
regulates  rank  alfo  of  this  kind,  by  the  free 
and  entirely  voluntary  difpenfation  of  the  ta- 
lents of  the  mind,  which  it  diftributes  in  what 
proportion,  and  to  whom  it  pleafes,  without 
any  regard  to  quality  and  nobility  of  perfon. 
It  forms,  from  the  affemblage  of  the  learned  of 
all  kinds,  a  new  fpecies  of  empire,  infinitely 
more  extenfive  than  all  others,  which  takes  in 
all  ages  and  nations,  without  regard  to  age, 
fex,  condition,  or  climate.  Here  the  plebeian 
finds  himfelf  upon  the  level  with  the  nobleman, 
the  fubject  with  the  prince,  nay,  often  his  fu- 
periour. 

The  principal  law  and  jufteft  title  to  defer- 
ving  folid  praifes  in  this  empire  of  literature, 
is,  that  every  member  of  it  be  contented  with 
his  own  place ;  that  he  be  void  of  all  envy 
for  the  glory  of  others-,  that  he  looks  upon 
them  as  his  collegues,  deftined,  as  well  as  him- 
felf, by  providence,  to  enrich  fociety,  and  be- 
come its  benefactors  ;  and  that  he  remembers, 
with  gratitude,  from  whom  he  holds  his  talents, 
and  for  what  ends  they  have  been  conferred  upon 
him.  For,  indeed,  how  can  thofe,  who  dif- 
tinguiih  themfelves  molt  amongft  the  learned, 
believe,  that  they  have  that  extent  of  me- 
mory, facility  of  comprehending,  induftry  to 
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invent  and  make  difcoveries  ;  that  beauty,  viva- 
city, ^and  penetration  of  mind  from  themfelves  ; 
and  if  they  poffefs  all  thefe  advantages  from 
fomething  exteriour,  how  can  they  affume  any 
vanity  from  them  ?  But  can  they  believe  they 
may  ufe  them  at  their  own  pleafure,  and  feek 
in  the  application  they  make  of  them,  only 
their  own  glory  and  reputation  ?  As  providence 
places  kings  upon  their  thrones  folely  for  the 
good  of  their  people,  it  diftribntes  alio  the  dif- 
ferent talents  of  the  mind  folely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  publick.    But  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
fometimes  fee  in  dates  ufurpers  and  tyrants, 
who,  to  exalt  themfelves  alone,  opprefs  all  o- 
thers  i  there  may  alfo  arife  amongft  the  learned, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  fo,  a  kind  of  ty- 
ranny of  the  mind,  which  confifts  in  regarding 
the  fucceffes  of  others  with  an  evil  eye  ;  in  be- 
ing offended  at  their  reputation  •,  in  leffening 
their  merit ;  in  efteeming  only  one's  felf,  and 
in  affecting  to  reign  alone :  A  hateful  defect, 
and  very  difhonourable  to  learning.    The  fo- 
lid  glory  of  the  empire  of  learning  in  the  pre- 
fent  queftion,  I  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  is 
not  to  labour  for  one's  felf,  but  for  mankind  ; 
and  this,  I  am  fo  bold  to  fay,  is  what  places 
it  exceedingly  above  all  the  other  empires  of  the 
world. 

The  victories  which  take  up  the  greateft  part 
of  hiftory,  and  attract  admiration  the  moft, 
have  generally  no  other  effects,  but  the  defla- 
tion of  countries,  the  deftruction  of  cities,  and 
the  flaughter  of  men.  Thofe  fo  much  boafted 
heroes  of  antiquity,  have  they  made  a  fingle 
man  the  better  ?  Have  they  made  many  men 
happy  .?  And  if  by  the  founding  of  ftates  and 
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empires,  they  have  procured  pofterity  fome  ad- 
vantage, how  dearly  have  they  made  their  co- 
temporaries  pay  for  it,  by  the  rivers  of  blood 
they  have  fhed  ?  Thofe  very  advantages  are 
confined  to  certain  places,  and  have  a  certain 
duration.  Of  what  utility  to  us,  at  this  day, 
are  either  Nimrod,  Cyrus,  or  Alexander  ?  All 
thofe  great  names,  all  thofe  viaories,  which 
have  aftonifhed  mankind  from  time  to  time 
thofe  princes  and  conquerors,  with  all  their 
magnificence  and  vaft  defigns,  are  returned  into 
nothing  with  regard  to  us  ;  they  are  difperfed 
like  vapours,  and  are  vanifhed  like  phantoms. 

But  the  inventors  of  arts  and  fciences  have 
laboured  for  all  ages  of  the  world.  We  It  ill 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  application  and  induf- 
try.  They  have  provided,  at  a  great  diftance, 
for  all  our  occafions.  They  have  procured  for 
us  all  the  conveniencies  of  life.  They  have  con- 
verted all  nature  to  cur  ufes.  They  have  re- 
duced the  moft  indocile  matter  to  our  fervice. 
They  have  taught  us  to  extrad  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  even  from  the  deeps  of  the 
fea,  the  moft  precious  riches  ;  and  what  is  in- 
finitely more  eftimable,  they  have  opened  to  us 
the  treafures  of  all  the  fciences  ;  and  have  guided 
us  to  knowledge  the  moft  fublime,  the  moft 
ufeful,  and  the  moft  worthy  of  our  nature. 
They  have  put  into  our  hands,  and  placed  be- 
fore  our  eyes,  whatever  is  moft  proper  to  adorn 
the  mind,  to  direct  our  manners,  and- to  form 
good  citizens  ,  good  magiftrates,  and  good 
princes. 

Thefe  are  .  part  of  the  benefits  we  have  re- 
ceived from  thofe  who  have  invented,  and 
brought  arts  and  fciences  to  perfection.  The 
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better  to  know  their  value,  let  us  tranfport 
ourfelves  in  imagination  back  to  the  infancy  of 
the  world,  and  thofe  grofs  ages,  when  man, 
condemned  to  eat  his  bread  by  the  fweat  of  his 
brow,  was  without  aids  and  inftruments,  and 
obliged,  however,  to  cultivate  the  earth,  that 
he  might  extract  nourimment  from  it ;  to  erect 
himfelf  huts  and  roofs  for  his  fecurity  ;  to  pro- 
vide cloathing  for  his  defence  againft  the  frofts 
and  rains  j  and,  in  a  Word,  to  find  out  the 
means  to  fatisfy  all  the  neceffities  of  life.  What 
labours,  what  difficulties,  what  difquiets !  All 
which  are  fpared  us* 

We  do  not  fufficiently  confider  the  obligati- 
ons we  are  under  to  thofe  equally  induftrious 
and  laborious  men,  who  made  the  firft  efTays 
in  arts,  and  applied  themfelves  in  thofe  ufeful 
but  elaborate  refearches,  That  we  are  com  mo - 
dioufly  houfed,  that  we  are  cloathed,  that  we 
have  cities,  walls,  habitations^  temples ;  to 
their  induftry  and  labour  we  are  indebted  for 
them  all.  It  is  by  their  aid  our  hands  cultivate 
the  fields*  build  houfes,  make  fluffs  and  habits, 
work  in  brafs  and  iron  and  to  make  a  tranfi- 
tion  from  the  ufeful  to  the  agreeable,  that  we 
ufe  the  pencil,  handle  the  chirTel  and  graver, 
and  touch  inftruments  of  mufick.  Thefe  are 
folid  and  permanent  advantages  and  emolu- 
ments, which  have  always  been  encreafmg  from 
their  origin  which  extend  to  all  ages  and  na- 
tions, and  to  all  mankind  in  particular  ;  which 
will  perpetuate  themfelves  throughout  ail  times* 
and  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Have 
all  the  conquerors  together  done  any  thing, 
that  can  be  imagined  parellel  with  fuch  fervices  ? 
All  our  admiration,  however,  turns  generally 
on  the  fide  of  thefe  heroes  in  blood,  whilft  we 
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fcarce  take  notice  of  what  we  owe  to  the  in1 
ventors  of  arts. 

But  we  mufl  go  farther  back,  and  render  the 
juft  homage  of  praife  and  acknowledgment  to 
him,  who  alone  has  been,  and  was  capable  of 
being,  their  author.  This  is  a  truth  confeffed  by 
the  Pagans  themfelves    and  Cicero  attefts  moft 
exprefsly,  that  men  have  all  the  conveniencies 
of  life  from  God  alone  :  Omnes  mortales  fic  ha- 
Lib.  3.  Dc  bent,  escternas  commoditates  a  diis  fe  habere. 
nat.  deor.      Pliny  the  naturalift  explains  himfelf  ftill  in 
n'  86,     a  ftronger  manner,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the 
wonderful  effects  of  fimples  and  herbs  in  regard 
to  diftempers ;  and  the  fame  principle  may  be 
applied  to  a  thoufand  other  effects,  which  feem 
more  aftonifhing  than  thofe.    *  "  It  is,  fays 
"  he,  to  underftand  very  ill  the  Gifts  of  the 
M  divinity,  and  to  repay  them  with  ingrati- 
"  tude,  to  believe  them  capable  of  being  in- 
"  vented  by  man.    It  is  true,  chance  feems  to 
"  have  given  birth  to  thefe  difcoveries  ;  but 
"  that  chance  is  God  himfelf;  by  which  name, 
*'  as  well  as  by  that  of  nature,  we  are  to  un- 
"  derftand  him  alone,  who  is  the  great  parent 
"  of  all  things.'* 

In  effect,  how  little  foever  we  reflect:  upon 
the  relation  and  proportion  which  appears,  for 
inftance,  between  the  works  of  gold,  filver, 
iron,  brafs,  lead,  and  the  rude  mafs  as  it  lies 
hid  in  the  earth,  of  which  they  are  formed; 
between  linnen  cloth,  whether  fine  and  thin,  or 
coarfe  and  ltrong,  and  flax  and  hemp ;  be- 

*  Quse  fi  qais  ullo  forte  eft  ille,  qui  plurima  in  vita 

ab  homine  excogitari  potu-  invenit  Deus.    Hoc  habec 

iffe  credit,   ingrate  deorum  nomen,  per  quem  intelligi- 

munera  intelligit  —  Quod  tur  eadem,  &  parens  rerum 

certe   cafu   repertum    qui's  omniam  &  magiftra  naturac 

dubitet?  His  ergo  cafus,  hie  Plin* 
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tween  fluffs  of  all  forts,  and  the  fleece  of  fheep  ; 
between  the  gloffy  beauty  of  wrought  filks, 
and  the  deformity  of  an  hideous  Infect  i  we 
ought  to  affure  ourfelves,  that  man4  abandoned 
to  his  own  faculties,  could  never  have  been  able 
to  make  fuch  happy  difcoveries.  It  is  true,  as 
Pliny  has  obferved*  that  chance  has  feemed  to 
give  birth  to  moft  inventions :  But  who  does 
not  fee*  that  God,  to  put  our  gratitude  to  trial, 
takes  pleafure  to  conceal  himfelf  under  thofe 
fortuitous  events,  as  under  fo  many  veils, 
through  which  our  reafon,  when  ever  fo  little 
enlightened  by  faith,  traces  with  eafe  the  be- 
neficent hand,  which  confers  fo  many  gifts  up- 
on us  ? 

The  divine  providence  fhews  itfelf  no  lefs  in 
many  modern  difcoveries,  which  now  appear 
to  us  exceedingly  eafy  •,  and  however  efcaped, 
during  all  preceeding  ages,  the  knowledge  and 
enquiries  of  the  many  perfons,  always  intent 
upon  the  ftudy  and  perfection  of  arts  till  it 
pleafed  God  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  fhew 
them  what  they  did  not  fee  before. 

In  this  number  may  be  reckoned  both  wind 
and  water-mills,  fo  commodious  for  the  ufes  of 
life,  which  however  are  not  very  antient.  The 
antients  engraved  upon  copper.  Whence  was 
it,  that  they  never  reflected,  that  by  imprefling 
upon  paper  what  they  had  engraved,  they  might 
write  that  in  a  moment,  which  they  had  been 
fo  long  in  cutting  with  a  tool  ?  It  is,  notwith- 
ftanding,  only  about  three  hundred  years,  fince 
the  art  of  printing  books  has  been  difcovered. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  gun-powder,  of  which 
our  antient  conquerors  were  in  great  want,  and 
which  would  have  very  much  abridged  the 
length  of  their  fieges.    The  compafs,  that  is  to 
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fay,  the  needle  touched  with  the  loadftone, 
fufpended  upon  an  axis,  is  of  fuch  wonderful 
life,  that  to  it  alone  we  {land  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  new  world,  and  all  the 
people  of  the  earth  are  united  by  commerce. 
How  came  it,  that  mankind,  who  knew  all 
the  other  properties  of  the  loadftone,  were  fo 
long  without  difcovering  one  of  fuch  great  im- 
portance ? 

We  may  conclude  in  the  fame  manner,  I 
think,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  incredible  diffi- 
culty of  fome  difcoveries,  which  do  not  offer 
themfelves  by  any  outward  appearances,  and 
are,  however,  almofl  as  old  as  the  world ;  but 
from  the  extreme  facility  of  other  inventions, 
which  feem  to  guide  us  to  them,  and  yet  have 
not  been  difcovered,  till  after  many  ages  ;  that 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  absolutely  dif- 
pofed  by  the  direction  of  a  fuperior  Being, 
which  governs  the  univerfe  with  infinite  wif- 
dom  and  power. 

We  are  indeed  ignorant  of  the  reafons,  which 
have  induced  God  to  obferve  a  different  con- 
duct in  the  manifeftation  of  thefe  myfberies  of 
nature,  at  leaft  in  a  great  meafure  but  that 
conduct  is,  however,  no  lefs  to  be  revered. 
What  he  fuffers  us  fometimes  to  fee  of  it,  ought 
to  inftruct  us  in  refpect  to  all  the  reft.  Chrifto- 
pher  Columbus  conceives  the  defign  to  go  in 
itearch  of  new  worlds.  He  addrelfes  himfelf, 
for  that  end,  to  feveral  princes,  who  look  upon 
his  enterprize  as  madnefs,  and  it  feemed  fuch  in 
effect.  But  he  had  within  him,  with  regard  to 
this  enterprize,  an  inherent  impulfe,  and  ardent 
and  continual  defire,  which  rendered  him  paf- 
fionate,  reftlefs,  and  invincible  to  all  obftacles 
and  remonftances.    Who  was  it,  that  infpired 
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him  with  this  bold  defign,  and  gave  him  fuch 
inflexible  conftancy,  but  God  alone,  who  had 
refolved  from  all  eternity  to  enlighten  the  peo- 
ple of  that  new  world  with  the  lights  of  the 
gofpel.  The  invention  of  the  compafs  was  the 
occafion  of  it.  Providence  had  amgned  a  pre- 
cife  time  for  this  great  event.  The  moment 
could  neither  be  advanced  nor  retarded.  Hence 
it  was  that  this  difcovery  had  been  lb  long  de- 
ferred, and  was  afterwards  fo  fuddenly  and  fo 
couragioufly  executed. 

After  thefe  obfervations,  which  I  thought 
ufeful  to  many  of  my  readers,  I  fhall  proceed 
to  my  fubjeft.  I  fhall  divide  all  that  relates  to 
the  arts  and  fcience's  into  three  books.  In  the 
firft  I  fhall  treat  of  agriculture,  commerce,  ar- 
chitecture, fculpture,  painting,  and  mufick. 
In  the  fecond,  I  mall  treat  of  the -art -military, 
and  what  regards  the  raifing  and  maintaining 
troops,  battles,  and  fieges,  both  by  fea  and 
land.  In  the  laft  book,  with  which  my  work 
will  conclude,  I  fhall  run  over  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  that  have  moft  relation  to  the  mind  ; 
Grammar,  poetry,  hiftory,  rhetorick,  and  philo- 
fophy,  with  all  the  branches  that  either  depend 
on,  or  have  any  relation  to  them. 

I  muft  obferve  beforehand,  with  the  fame 
freedom  I  have  profeffed  hitherto,  that  I  under- 
take to  treat  a  fubject,  of  which  many  parts 
are  almoft  entirely  unknown  to  me.  For  this 
reafon  I  fhall  have  ocrafion  for  new  indulgence, 
I  demand  permiflion  therefore  to  make  ufe 
freely,  as  I  have  always  done,  (and  am  now 
reduced  to  do  more  than  ever)  of  all  the  helps 
I  fhall  meet  with  in  my  way.  I  fhall  hazard 
lofing  the  glory  of  being  an  author  and  inven- 
tor ;  But  I  willingly  renounce  it,  provided  I 
B  3  have 
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have  that  of  pleafing  my  readers,  and  of  being 
any  way  ufefol  to  them.  Profound  erudition 
muft  not  be  expected  here,  though  the  fubject 
feems  to  imply  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  inftrucl: 
the  learned  >  my  aim  is  to  make  choice  of 
that  from  all  the  arts,  which  may  beft  fuit  the 
capacities  of  the  generality  of  readers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Of  AGRICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Antiquity  of  agriculture.  Its  utility.  The  efieem 
it  was  in  amengft  the  antients.  How  important 
it  is  to  place  it  in  honour,  and  how  dangerous 
to  negletl  the  application  to  it. 

I MAY  with  juftice  place  agriculture  at  the 
head  of  the  arts,  which  has  certainly  the 
advantage  of  all  others,  as  well  with  regard 
to  its  antiquity  as  utility.  It  may  he  faid  to  be 
as  antient  as  the  world,  having  taken  birth  in 
the  terreftrial  Paradice  itfelf,  when  Adam,  newly 
come  forth  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  ftiU 
poffeffed  the  precious  but  frail  treafure  of  his  in.- 
noeence  ;  God  having  placed  him  in  the  garden 
of  delights,  commanded  him  to  cultivate  it ;  ut 
operaretur  ilium :  to  drefs  and  keep  it .  That  cul-  Gen.ii.  i  j. 
ture  was  not  painful  and  laborious,  but  eafy  and 
agreeable  ;  it  was  to  ferve  him  fop  amufemenr, 
&  B  4  and 
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and  to  make  him  contemplate  in  the  producti- 
ons of  the  earth  the  wifdpm  and  liberality  of 
his  Matter. 

The  fin  of  Adam  having  overthrown  this  or- 
der, and  drawn  upon  him  the  mournful  decree, 
which  condemned  him  to  eat  his  bread  by  the 
fweat  of  his  brow  God  changed  his  delight  in- 
to chaftifement,  and  fubjected  him  to  hard  la- 
bour and  toil  •,  which  he  had  never  known,  had 
he  continued  ignorant  of  evil.  The  earth,  be- 
come ftubborn  and  rebellious  to  his  orders,  to 
punim  his  revolt  againft  God,  brought  forth 
thorns  and  thirties.  Violent  means  were  necef- 
fary  to  compel  it  to  pay  man  the  tribute,  of 
which  his  ingratitude  had  rendered  him  unwor- 
thy, and  to  force  it,  by  labour,  to  fupply  him 
every  year  with  the  nourifnment,  which  before 
was  given  him  freely  and  without  trouble. 

From  hence  therefore  we  are  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  agriculture,  which  from  the  punilhment 
it  was  at  firft,  is  become,  by  the  fingular  good- 
nefs  of  God,  in  a  manner  the  mother  and  nurfe 
of  human  race.  It  is  in  effect  the  fource  of  fo- 
lic! wealth  and  treafures  of  a  real  value,  which 
do  nof  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  men  ;  which 
fuffice  at  once  to  neceffity  and  enjoyment,  by 
which  a  nation  is  in  no  want  of  its  neighbours, 
and  often  neceffary  to  them  ;  which  make  the 
principal  revenue  of  a  ftate,  and  fupply  the  de- 
fect of  all  others,  when  they  happen  to  fail. 
Though  mines  of  gold  and  filver  mould  be 
cxhaufted,  and  the  fpecies  made  of  them  loft  ; 
though  pearls  and  diamonds  mould  remain  hid 
in  the  womb  of  the  earth  and  fea  %  though  com- 
merce with  ftangers  mould  be  prohibited  ;  tha? 
all  arts,  which  have  no  other  object  than  emr 
bellifhment  and  fplendor,  mould  be  abolilh- 
pd  ;  the  fertility  of  the  earth  alone  would  afford 
an  abundant  fupply  for  the  occafions  of  the 

publick  i 
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publick',  and  furnifli  fubfiftence  both  for  the 
people  and  armies  to  defend  it. 

We  ought  not  to  be  furprized  therefore,  that 
agriculture  was  in  fo  much  honour  amongfl 
the  antients  ;  it  ought  rather  to  feem  wonderful 
that  it  ever  mould  ceafe  to  be  fo,  and  that  of 
all  profeffions  the  mod  necelfary  and  moft  in- 
difpenfable  mould  have  fallen  into  fo  great  con* 
tempt.  We  have  feen  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
pur  hiftory,  that  the  principal  attention  of  the 
wifeft  princes,  and  the  moft  able  minifters,  was 
to  fupport  and  encourage  huibandry. 

Amongft  the  ArTyrians  and  Perfians  the  Sa- 
traps were  rewarded,  in  whofe  governments 
the  lands  were  well  cultivated,  and  thofe  pu- 
nifhed  who  neglected  that  part  of  their  duty. 
Numa  Pompilius,  one  of  the  wifeft  kings  an-  Dion.  I 
tiquity  mentions,  and  who  beft  understood  and 
difcharged  the  duties  of  the  fovereignty,  diy>  R"m  1. 
ded  the  whole  territory  of  Rome  into  different  p.  135. 
cantons.    An  exact  account  was  rendered  him 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  cultivated, 
and  he  caufed  the  hufbandmen  to  come  before 
him,  that  he  might  praife  and  encourage  thofe 
whofe  lands  were  well  manured,  and  reproach 
others  with  their  want  of  induftry.    The  riches 
of  the  earth,  fays  the  hiftorian,  were  looked  upon 
as  the  jufteft  and  moft  legitimate  of  all  riches, 
and  much  preferred  to  the  advantages  obtained 
by  war,  which  are  of  no  long  duration.    Ancus  Id.  1.  \ 
Martins,  the  fourth  king  of  the  Romans,  who  P-  l77 
piqued  himfelf  upon  treading  in  the  fteps  of 
Numa,  next  to  the  adoration  of  the  gods,  and 
reverence  for  religion,  recommended  nothing  fo 
much  to  the  people,  as  the  cultivation  of  lands, 
and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  Romans  long  re- 
tained this  difpofition,  and  *in  the  latter  times, 
*  Agrum  male  colcre  Cenforium  piobrum  adjudicabatur. 
?l\n.  1.  18.  c.  3. 

whoever 
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whoever  did  not  difcharge  this  duty  well,  drew 
upon  himfelf  the  animadverfion  of  the  cenfor. 

It  is  known  from  never-failing  experience, 
that  the  culture  of  lands,  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  which  is  a  confequence  and  necefifary  part 
of  it,  has  always  been  a  certain  and  inexhaufti- 
ble  fource  of  wealth  and  abundance.  Agricul- 
ture was  in  no  part  of  the  world  in  higher  con- 
fideration  than  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  the  par- 
ticular object  of  government  and  policy ;  and  no 
country  was  ever  better  peopled,  richer,  or  more 
powerful.  The  ftrength  of  a  ftate  is  not  to  be 
computed  by  extent  of  country,  but  by  the 
number  of  its  citizens,  and  the  utility  of  their 
labour. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  fo  fmall  a  tract  as 
the  land  of  Promife  mould  be  able  to  contain 
and  nourifh  an  almoft  innumerable  multitude  of 
inhabitants  :  this  was  from  the  whole  country's 
being  cultivated  with  extreme  application. 

What  hiftory  relates  of  the  opulence  of  feve- 
ral  cities  in  Sicily,  and  in  particular  of  the  im- 
menfe  riches  of  Syracufe,  of  the  magnificence 
of  its  buildings,  of  the  powerful  fleets  it  fitted 
out,  and  the  numerous  armies  it  had  on  foot, 
would  appear  incredible,  if  not  attefted  by  all 
the  antient  authors.  From  whence  can  we  be- 
lieve, that  Sicily  could  raife  wherewith  to  fup- 
port  fuch  enormous  expences,  if  not  from  the 
encreafe  of  their  lands,  wh;ch  were  improvecl 
with  wonderful  induftry  ?  We  may  judge  of 
their  application  to  the  culture  of  land,  from 
the  care  taken  by  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
kings  of  Syracufe,  (Hiero  II.)  to  compofe  a 
book  upon  that  fubject,  in  which  he  gave 
wife  advice  and  excellent  rules,  for  fupporting 
and  augmenting  the  fertility  of  the  country. 


Befides 
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Befidcs  Hiero,  *  other  princes  are  mentio* 
ned,  who  did  not  think  it  unworthy  their  birth 
and  rank,  to  leave  pofterity  precepts  upon  a- 
griculture  ;  fo  fenfible  were  they  of  its  utility 
and  value  :  Of  this  number  were  Attalus,  fir- 
named  Philometor,   king  of  Fergamus,  and 
Archelaus  of  Cappadocia.    I  am  lefs  furprized, 
that  Plato,  Xenophon,  Ariftotle,  and  other 
philofophers,  who  have  treated  politicks  in  par* 
ticular,  have  not  omitted  this  article,  which 
makes  an  effential  part  of  that  fubject.  But 
who  would  expect  to  fee  a  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral amongft  thefe  authors  ?   I  mean  Mago. 
Jrle  muft  have  treated  this  matter  with  great 
extent,  as  his  work,  which  wss  found  at  the 
taking  of  Carthage,  confifted  of  twenty-eight 
volumes.    So  high  a  value  was  fet  on  it,  that  D-  Sylla- 
the  fenate  ordered  it  to  be  translated,  and  one  nus* 
of  the  principal  magistrates  took  upon  hjmfelf 
the  care  of  doing  it.    Cafiius  Dionyfius  of  U-  Varr.de 
jtica  had  before  tranflated  them  out  of  the  Pu-  J*™"-1*1 
nick  language  into  Greek. 

Cato,  the  cenfor,  had  however  pubjifhed  his 
books  upon  the  fame  fubjec~t.  For  Rome  was 
not  then  entirely  depraved,  and  the  tafte  for 
the  antient  fimplicity  ftill  continued  in  a  cer- 
tain degree.  She  remembred  with  joy  and 
admiration,  that  in  antient  times  her  fenators 
lived  almoft  continually  in  the  country  •,  that 
they  cultivated  their  lands  with  their  own  hands, 
without  ever  deviating  into  rapacious  and  un- 
juft  defires  of  thofe  of  other  men  ;  and  that  -j- 

*  De  cultura  agri  praecipe-  fpargentem  femem  qui  miffi 

re  principale  fuit,  etiam  apud  erant  convenerunt  -  Suos  a- 

exteros.  Plin.  1.  i8.  c.  3.  gros  ftudiofie  colebant,  non 

\  Antiquitus  abaratro  ar-  alienos    cupide  appetebant. 

ceflebantur  lit  confules  fie-  Cic.  pro  Rofc.  Amer.  n.  50. 

xent  Atilium  fua  maim 

confute 
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confuls  and  dictators  were  often  taken  from  the 
plow.  In  thofe  happy  times,  fays  Pliny  *,  the 
earth,  glorious  in  feeing  herfelf  cultivated  by 
the  hands  of  triumphant  victors,  feemed  to 
make  new  efforts,  and  to  produce  her  fruits 
with  greater  abundance  ;  that  is,  no  doubt,  be- 
caufe  thofe  great  men,  equally  capable  of  hand- 
ling the  plow  and  their  arms,  of  fowing  and 
conquering  lands  ,  applied  themfelves  with 
more  attention  to  their  labour,  and  were  alfo 
more  fuccefsful  in  effect  of  it. 

And  indeed,  when  a  perfon  of  condition, 
with  a  fuperior  genius,  applies  himfelf  to  arts, 
experience  mews  us,  that  he  does  it  with  greater 
ability,  force  of  mind,  induftry,  tafte,  and 
with  more  inventions,  new  difcoveries,  and  va- 
rious experiments;  whereas  an  ordinary  man 
confines  himfelf  fervilely  within  the  common 
road,  and  to  his  antient  cuftoms.  Nothing 
opens  his  eyes,  nothing  raifes  him  above  his 
old  habitudes  ;  and  after  many  years  of  labour 
he  continues  ftill  the  fame,  without  making 
any  progrefs  in  the  profeffion  he  follows. 

Thofe  great  men  I  have  mentioned,  had  ne- 
ver undertaken  to  write  upon  agriculture,  if 
they  had  not  been  fenfible  of  its  importance, 
which  molt  of  them  had  perfonally  experienced. 
We  know  what  a  tafte  Cato  had  for  rural  life, 
and  with  what  application  he  employed  him- 
felf in  it.  The  example  of  an  antient  Ro-* 
man,  whofe  farm  adjoined  to  his,  was  of  in- 


*  Quas  nam  ergo  tan  tse  u- 
bertatis  caufa  erat  ?  Jpforum 
tunc  manibus  Imperatorum 
colebantur  agri  (  ut  fas  eft 
credere)  gaudente  terra  vo- 
jnere  laurcato,  &  triumphali 
aracore  :  five  illi  eadem  cu- 


ra  femina  tra&abant,  quabel 
h,  eademque  diligentia  ana 
difponebant,  qua  eaftra :  fi ve 
honeitis  manibus  omnia  laeti- 
us  proveniunt,  quoniam  & 
curiofius  fiunt.  Plin.  1.  18. 
c.  3. 

finite  - 
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finite  fervice  to  him.    ( This  was  Manius  Cu- 
rius  Dentatus,  who  had  thrice  received  the  ho- 
nour of  triumph.)    Cato  often  went  to  walk  in 
it,  and  confidering  the  *  fmall  extent  of  that 
land,  the  poverty  and  fimplicity  of  the  houfe, 
he  was  {truck  with  admiration  for  that  illuftri- 
ous  perfon,  who,  when  he  became  the  greater!: 
of  the  Romans,  having  conquered  the  moft: 
warlike  nations,   and  driven  Pyrrhus  out  of 
Italy,  cultivated  this  little  land  with  his  own 
hands,  and  after  fo  many  triumphs,  inhabited  fo 
wretched  a  houfe.    It  is  here,   f  faid  he  to 
himfelf,  that  the  ambaffadors  of  the  Samnites 
found  him  by  his  fire  fide,  boiling  roots,  and 
received  this  wife  anfwer  from  him,  after  ha- 
ving offered  him  a  great  fum  of  money :  That 
gold  was  a  thing  of  fmall  value  to  one  who 
could  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  a  dinner    and  that 
for  his  part,  he  thought  it  more  glorious  to  con- 
quer thofe  who  had  that  gold,  than  to  poffefs  it 
himfelf.    Full  of  thefe  thoughts,  Cato  returned 
home,  and  making  an  eftimate  of  his  houfe, 
lands,  flaves,  and  expences,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  hufbandry  with  more  ardor,  and  retrenched 
all  needlefs  fuperrluity. 

Though  very  young  at  that  time,  he  was  the 
admiration  of  all  that  knew  him.  Valerius 
Flaccus,  one  of  the  moft  noble  and  moft  pow- 
erful perfons  of  Rome,  had  lands  contiguous 

*  Hunc,  &  incomptis  Curium  eapillis 
Utilem  bello  tulit  &  Camillum 
Sseva  paupertas,  &  avitus  apto 
Cum  lare  fundus. 


•f-  Curio  ad  focum  fedenti 
magnum  aun  pondus  Sam- 
nites cum  attuliffent  repu- 
diati  ab  eo  funt.  Non  enitn 
aurum  habere  prceclarum  Jibi 


rvideri  dixit,  fed  its  qui  habe- 
rent  aurum  imperare.  Cicero 
makes  Cato  himfe'ffpeak  thus, 
in  his  book  upon  old  age.  n.  5  5. 

to 
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to  Cato's  fmall  farm.  He  there  often  heard 
his  flaves  fpeak  of  his  neighbour's  manner  of 
living,  and  of  his  labour  in  the  Held.  He 
was  told,  that  in  the  morning  he  ufed  to  go  to 
the  fmall  cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  plead 
and  defend  the  caufes  of  thofe,  who  applied 
to  him  for  that  purpofe.  That  from  thence 
he  returned  into  the  field,  where  throwing  a 
mean  coat  over  his  moulders  in  winter,  and  aU 
molt  naked  in  mmmer,  he  worked  with  his 
fervants,  and  after  they  had  done,  he  fate  down 
with  them  at  table,  and  eat  the  fame  bread, 
and  drank  the  *  fame  wine. 
■  We  fee  by  thefe  examples  how  far  the  an- 
tient  Romans  carried  the  love  of  fimplicity, 
Var.l.  3.  poverty,  and  labour.  I  read  with  fingular 
c.  z.  pleafure  the  tart  and  fenfible  reproaches,  which 
a  Roman  fenator  makes  to  the  augur  Appius 
Claudius,  upon  the  magnificence  of  his  coun- 
try-houfes,  by  comparing  them  to  the  farm 
where  they  then  were.  "  Here,  faid  he,  we 
"  fee  neither  painting,  ftatues,  carving,  nor 
"  mofaick  work  ;  but  to  make  us  amends, 
"  we  have  all  that  is  necefTary  to  the  cultiva- 
"  tion  of  lands,  the  dreffing  of  vines,  and  the 
"  feeding  of  cattle.  In  your  houfe  every  thing 
"  mines  with  gold,  filver,  and  marble  ;  but 
*  there  is  no  fign  of  arable  lands  or  vineyards. 
**  We  find  there  neither  ox,  nor  cow,  nor 
"  meep.  There  is  neither  hay  in  cocks,  vin- 
"  tage  in  the  cellars,  nor  harveft  in  the  barn, 

*  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  faid  he  }  my  freedmen  dont 

a  fine^  faying  of  Pliny  the  drink  the  fame  nvine  I  drink, 

younger  s,  who  gave  his  freed-  but  I  the  fame  they  do.  Quia 

fnen  the  fame  ivine  he  drank  fcilicet  liberti  mei  nan  idem 

himfelf.    When  fome  body  re-  quod  ego  bibunt,  fed  idem 

prefinted  that  this  muft  be  ego  quod  liberti.  PlinA.i, 

I'ery  chargeable  to  him  :  No,  Epiji.  6. 

"  Can 
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"  Can  this  be  called  a  farm  ?  In  what  does  it 
"  refemble  that  of  your  grandfather,  and  greats 
"  grandfather  ?" 

After  luxury  was  introduced  to  this  height 
amongft  the  Romans,  the  lands  were  far  from 
being  cultivated,  or  producing  revenues  as  in 
antient  days.  *  At  a  time  when  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  flaves  or  abject  mercenaries,  what 
could  be  expected  from  fuch  workmen,  who 
were  forced  to  their  labour  only  by  ill  treat- 
ment? This  was  one  of  the  great,  and  mod 
imprudent  neglects,  remarked  by  all  the  writers 
upon  this  fubject  in  the  latter  times  :  becaufe 
to  cultivate  lands  properly,  it  is  neceffary  to 
take  pleafure  and  be  delighted  with  the  work, 
and  for  that  end  to  find  it  for  one's  intereft  and 
gain  to  follow  it. 

It  is  therefore  highly  important,  that  the 
whole  land  of  a  kingdom  fhould  be  employed 
to  the  beft  advantage,  which  is  much  more 
ufefiil  than  to  extend  its  limits  ;  in  order  to 
this,  each  mailer  of  a  family,  refiding  in  the 
fmall  towns  and  villages,  mould  have  fome 
portion  of  land  appropriated  to  himfelf  whence 
it  would  follow,  that  this  field,  by  being  his 
own,  would  be  dearer  to  him  than  all  others, 
and  be  cultivated  with  application  ;  that  his 
family  would  think  fuch  employment  their  in- 
tereft, attach  themfelves  to  their  farm,  fubfift 
upon  it,  and  by  that  means  be  kept  within  the 
country.  When  the  country-people  are  not  in 
their  own  eftates,  and  are  only  employed,  for 
hire,  they  are  Very  negligent  in  their  labour, 


*  Nunc  eadem  ilia  (arva) 
vin£H  pedes,  damnatae  ma- 
nus,  mfcripri  vukus  execenti 
-      .  Nos  miramur  ergaf- 


tulorum  non  eadem  emoldi- 
menta  effe,  quae  fuerint  Im- 
peratorum.  Ptin.X.  18.  c.  3. 
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and  even  work  with  regret.  *  A  lord  and 
land -holder  ought  to  defire,  that  their  lands 
and  eftates  mould  continue  a  long  time  in  the 
fame  family,  and  that  their  farmers  mould  fuc- 
ceed  in  them  from  father  to  fon  ;  from  whence 
a  quite  different  regard  for  them  would  arife  : 
And  what  conduced  to  the  intereft  of  particu- 
lars, would  alfo  promote  the  general  good  of 
the  ftate. 

But  when  an  hufbandman  or  farmer  has  ac- 
quired fome  wealth  by  their  induftry  and  appli- 
cation, which  is  much  to  be  defired  by  the 
landlord  for  his  own  advantage  j  f  it  is  not 
by  this  gain,  fays  Cicero,  the  rents  laid  on  them 
are  to  be  meafured,  but  by  the  lands  them* 
felves,  they  turn  fo  much  to  their  account  s 
the  produce  of  which  ought  to  be  equitably 
eftimated  and  examined  into,  for  afcertaining 
what  new  impofition  of  rents  they  will  bear. 
For  to  rack-rent  and  opprefs  thofe,  who  have 
applied  themfelves  well  to  their  bufinefs,  only 
becaufe  they  have  done  fo,  is  to  punifh,  and  in- 
deed  to  abolifh,  induftry  ;  whereas  in  all  welU 
regulated  flates,  it  has  always  been  thought 
necelfary  to  animate  it  by  emulation  and  re- 
ward. 

One  reafon  of  the  fmall  produce  of  the 
lands,  is,  becaufe  agriculture  is  not  looked  up- 
on as  an  art  that  requires  ftudy,  reflections, 
and  rules :  every  one  abandons  himfelf  to  his 


*  Lucium  Volufium  afTe- 
verantem  audivi,  patris  fami- 
lias  feliciffimum  fiindum  ef- 
fe,  qui  colonos  indigenas  ha- 
beret,  &  tanquam  in  paterna 
pofTcffione  notos,  jam  inde  a 
cunabulis  longa  familiaritate 
retinerct.    Colum.  1.  i.e.  7. 


f  Cum  Aratori  aliquod  o- 
nus  imponitur,  non  omnes,  fi 
quse  flint  praeterea,facultates, 
fed  arationis  ipfius  vis  ac  ratio 
confiderenda  eft,  quid  ea  fuf- 
tinere,  quid  pati,  quid  effi- 
eere  poffit  ac  debeat.  Cic. 
Very,  de  frum.  n.  199. 
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own  tafle  and  method,  whilft  no  body  thinks 
of  making  a  ferious  fcrutiny  into  them,  of  try- 
ing experiments,  and  *  of  uniting  precepts  with 
experience.    The  antients  did  not  think  in  this  Cdlutfi. 
manner.    They  judged  three  things  neceffary  to  t 
fuccefs  in  agriculture.    The  will :  this  employ- 
ment mould  be  loved,  defiredj  and  delighted 
in*  and  followed  in  confequence  out  of  plea-; 
fure.    The  power :  it  is  requifite  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  the  neceffary  expences  for  the 
breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  and  fowl  of 
all  forts,  for  labour,  and  for  whatever  is  necef- 
fary to  the  manuring  and  improving  of  lands  5 
and  this  is  what  more  of  our  hufbandmen  want. 
The  Jkill :  it  is  neceffary  to  have  ftudied  ma- 
turely all  that  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  lands, 
Without  which  the  two  firft  things  are  not  only 
ineffectual,  but  occafion  great  loffes  to  the  maf- 
ter  of  a  family,  who  has  the  affliction  to  fee, 
that  the  produce  of  the  land  is  far  from  anfwe- 
nng  the  expences  he  has  been  at,  or  the  hopes 
he  had  conceived  from  therri ;   becaufe  thofe 
expences  have  been  laid  out  without  difcretion, 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  application  of 

jjm'  T°  thefe  three  heads  afoufth  ttay  be 
added,  which  the  antients  had  not  forgot,  that 
is, f  experience,  which  prefides  in  ail  arts,  k  in- 
finitely above  precepts,  and  makes  even  the 
faults  we  have  committed  our  advantage  :  for, 
from  doing  wrong,  we  often  learn  to  do 
right. 

*  Debcmus  &  imitari  all-  peccando  difcatur.  Nam  ubi 
os,  &  aliter  ut  Faciamus  qua-  quid  perperam  adminiftratum 
dam  expenentia  tentare.^r-     cefferit  'improfpere,  vitatur 

r°\  TTf  Ce         •     ,    ,       quod  fefellerat,  illuminatque 
T  Uius  &  expenentia  do-     reftam  viam  docentis  maeif- 

!!HVnrartibuS'ne(lue     teriunl-    Co/um.  ibid. 
citulla  difciplma  m  qua  non 
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Agriculture  was  in  quite  different  efteem  with 
the  antients,  to  what  it  is  with  us  :  which  is 
evident  from  the  multitude  and  quality  of  the 
writers  upon  this  fubjecl.    Varro  cites  to  the 
number  of  fifty  amongft  the  Greeks  only.  He 
wrote  upon  it  alfo  himfelf,  and  Columella  after 
him.    The  three  Latin  authors,  Cato,  Varro, 
and  Columella,  enter  into  a  wonderful  detail 
upon  all  the  parts  of  agriculture.    Would  it  be 
an  ungrateful  and  barren  employment  to  com- 
pare their  opinions  and  reflections  with  the  mo- 
dern practice  ? 
Colum.  in     Columella,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
prxem.     rius,  deplores,  in  a  very  warm  and  eloquent 
L  1  •        manner,  the  general  contempt,  into  which  agri- 
culture was  fallen  in  his  time,  and  the  perfwafi- 
on  men  were  under,  that  to  fucceed  in  it,  there 
was  no  occafion  for  a  mafter.  "  I  fee  at  Rome, 
"  faid  he,  the  fchools  of  philofophers,  rhetori- 
"  cians,  geometricians,  muficians,  and  what  is 
!«  more  aftonilhing,  of  people  folely  employed, 
"  fome  in  preparing  dimes  proper  to  pique 
"  the  appetite,  and  excite  gluttony  ;  and  others 
"  to  adorn  the  head  with  artificial  curls,  but 
"  not  one  for  agriculture  *.    However,  the 
««  reft  might  be  well  fpared  •,  and  the  republick 
«'  flourifhed  long  without  any  of  thofe  frivo- 
«  lous  arts ;  but  it  is  not  poffible  to  want  that 
"  of  hufbandry,  becaufe  life  depends  upon  it. 

"  Befides,  is  there  a  more  honeft  or  legal 
"  means  of  preferving,  or  encreafing,  a  patri- 
"  mony  ?  Is  the  profeflion  of  arms  of  this 
"  kind,  and  the  acquifition  of  fpoils  always 
"  dyed  with  human  blood,  and  amaffed  by  the 

*  Sine  Iudicris  artibus—  gricultoribus  nec  confiftere 
olim  fatis  felices  fuere  futu-  mortales,  nec  ali  pofle  ma- 
rzeque  funt  urbes  :  at  iine  a-    nifeftum  eft. 

"  ruin 
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Pc  ruin  of  ah  infinity  of  perfons  ?  Or  is  com- 
I"  merce  fo,  which,  tearing  citizens  away  from 
fc  their  native  country,  expofes  them  to  the  fu- 
^  ry  of  the  winds  and  feas,  and  drags  them 
"  into,  unknown  worlds  in  purfuit  of  riches  ? 
fc  Or  is  the  trade  *  of  money  and  ufury  more 
I  laudable,  odious  and  fatal  as  they  are,  even  to 
I  thofe  they  feem  to  relieve  ?   Can  any  one 
Et  compare  any  of  thefe  methods  with  Wife 
I  and  innocent  agriculture,  which  only  the  de- 
f  pravity  of  our  manners  can  render  Contemp- 
I  able,  and  by  a  necefiary  confequenee,  almoft 
*  barren  and  ufelefs  ? 

"  Many  people  imagine*  that  the  fterility  of 
'  our  lands,  which  are  much  lefs  fertile  now 
than  in  times  paft,  proceeds  from  the  intern- 
5  perance  of  the  air,  the  inclemency  of  fea- 
f  fons,  or  from  the  alteration  of  the  lands 
|  themfelyes  ;  that  weakned  and  exhaufted  by 
long  and  continual  labour,  are  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  producing  their  fruits  with  the 
fame  vigour  and  abundance.    This  is  a  mi£ 
take*  fays  Columella :  we  ought  not  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  earth,  to  whom  the  author 
of  nature  has  communicated  a  perpetual  fe- 
cundity,, is  liable  to  barrennefs  as  to  a  kind 
of  difeafe.    After  its  haying  received  from 
its  mafter  a  divine  and  immortal  youth, 
which  has  occafioned  its  being  called  the 
common  mother  of  all  things,  becaufe  it 
always  has  brought  forth,  and  ever  will  brir;g 
forth  frdrn  its  Womb,  whatever  fubfifts,  it  § 
not  to  be  feared,  that  it  will  fall  into  decay 
and  old  age  like  man.    It  is  neither  to  the 
badnefs  of  the  air*  nor  to  length  of  time, 

(  An  foeneratio  probabilior  fit  etiam  his  irivifa  qui&us  fuC- 
rerc  vicktur. 

C  2  «  that 
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<s  that  the  barrennefs  of  our  lands  is  to  be  im-  J 
"  puted    but  folely  to  our  own  fault  and  neg- 
"  lecl: :  we  mould  blame  only  our  felves,  who  j 
"  abandon  thofe  eftates  to  our  flaves,  which 
"  in  the  days  of  our  anceftors,  were  cultivated 
«  by  the  mod  noble  and  illuftrious." 

This  reflection  of  Columella's  feems  very  fo- 
lid,  and  is  confirmed  by  experience.  The 
land  of  Canaan  (and  as  much  may  be  faid  of 
other  countries)  was  very  fertile,  at  the  time^ 
the  people  of  God  took  porTeffion  of  it,  and 
had  been  feven  hundred  years  inhabited  by  the 
Canaanites.    From  thence  to  the  Babylonifli 
captivity  was  almoft  a  thoufand  years.    In  the 
latter  days,  there  is  no  mention  of  its  being  ex- 
haufted,  or  worn  out  by  time,  without  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  after-ages.    If  therefore  it  has  beer 
almoft  entirely  barren  during  a  long  courfe  o 
years,  as  is  faid,  we  ought  to  conclude  witl 
Columella,  that  *  it  is  not  from  its  being  ex 
haufted  or  grown  old  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  de 
ferted  and  negleeled.    And  we  ought  alfot 
conclude,  that  the  fertility  of  fome  countries 
of  which  fo  much  is  faid  in  hiftory,  anfe 
from  the  particular  attention  of  the  inhab: 
tants  in  tilling  the  land,  in  cultivating  the  vine 
and  breeding  of  cattle  :  of  which  it  is  time  t 
fay  fomething. 

*  Non  igitur  fatigatione,  ■  fcilicet  inertia  minus  benig 
quemadmodum  plurimi  eve-  nobis  arva  refpondent,  C 
diderunt,  nec  fenio,  fednoftya    km.  1.  2.  c  2. 
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ARTICLE  n. 

Of  tillage.    Countries  famous  amongft  the  antienti 
for  abounding  with  corn. 

I Shall  confine  my  felf,  in  fpeaking  of  tillage, 
to  what  relates  to  wheat,  as  the  moft  im- 
portant part  of  that  fubject, 

The  countries  moft  famous  for  abounding  in  Demofih. 
corn  were  Thrace,  Sardinia,   Sicily,  Egypt, ln  orat 
and  Africa.  p™^?*' 

Athens  brought  every  year  only  from  By-  id.  in  ' 
zantium  four    hundred  thoufand  me&imni  ofPhorm. 
wheat,  as  £)emofthenes  informs  us.    The  me-  P-  34^* 
dimnus  contained  fix  bufhels,  and  was  fold  in 
his  time  for  no  more  than  five  drachmas,  that 
is  to  fay,  for  fifty  pence  French-    How  many 
other  cities  and  countries  did  Thrace  furnifh 
with  corn,  and  how  fertile  muft  it  confequently 
have  been  ? 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  *  Cato  th& 
cenfor,  whofe  gravity  of  manners  occafionett 
him  to  be  firnamed  the  Wifey  called  Sicily  the 
magazine  and  nurfing  mother  of  the  Roman 
people.  And  indeed,  it  was  from  thence  Rome 
brought  almoft  all  her  corn,  both  for  the  ufe  of 
the  city,  and  the  fubfiftence  of  her  armies.  We 
fee  alfo  in  Livy,  that  Sardinia  fupplied  the  fco-, 
mans  with  abundance  of  corn. 

All  the  world  knows  how  much  the  land  of 
Egypt,  watered  and  enriched  by  the  Nilc,which 

*   Ille  M.  Cato  Sapiens  vincia  Temper  ufi  fiimus ;  ut, 

cellam  penariam  reip,  noftras,  qukquid  ex  fe  pallet  afferre 

nutricem  plebis  Romanae  Si-  id  non  apudeos  nafei  led  do- 

ciliam  nominavit —  Ita-  mi  noftras  conditum  putare- 

^u?  adenines  res  Sicilia  pro-  mus.    €ic,  Vei'r,  c.  3.  ft.  5. 
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ferved  it  inftead  *  of  the  hufbandman,  abounded 
Sext.  Au-  with  corn.  When  Auguftus  had  reduced  it  into 
£?cpito'  a  R°man  province,  he  took  particular  care  of 
the  bed  and  canals  of  this  beneficent  river,  which 
by  degrees  had  been  much  clogged  with  mud, 
through  the  neglect  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
and  caufed  them  to  be  cleanfed  by  the  Roman 
troops,  whom  he  left  there.  From  thence  came 
regularly  every  year  twenty  millions  of  bufhels 
of  wheat.  Without  this  fupply,  the  capitol  of 
the  world  was  in  danger  of  perilhing  by  fa- 
mine. She  faw  herfelf  in  this  condition  under 
Auguftus,  for  there  remained  only  three  days 
provifion  of  corn  in  the  city.  That  prince, 
who  was  full  of  tendernefs  for  the  people,  had 
refolved  to  poifon  himfelf,  if  the  expe&ed 
fleets  did  not  arrive  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time.  They  came,  and  the  prefervation  of  the 
people  was  attributed  to  the  good  fortune  of 
the  prince.  We  fhall  fee,  that  wife  precautions 
were  afterwards  taken,  to  avoid  the  like  dan- 
ger for  the  future. 
Plin.l.i8.  Africa  did  not  give  place  to  Egypt  in  point 
P'  of  fertility.    In  one  of  its  countries,  one  bufhel 

of  wheat  fown  has  been  obferved  to  produce 
an  hundred  and  fifty.  From  a  fingle  grain  alT 
mofr,  four  hundred  ears  would  fometime  fpring 
up,  as  we  find  by  letters  to  Auguftus  and  Nero, 
from  thofe  who  governed  Africa  under  them. 
This  was  no  doubt  very  uncommon.  But  the 
fame  Pliny,  who  relates  thefe  facts,  affures  u§, 
that  in  Bceotia  and  Egypt  it  was  a  very  com- 
mon thing  for  a  grain  to  produce  an  hundred 
and  fifty  ears  ;  and  he  obferves,  upon  this  oc- 
eafion?  the  attention  of  the  divine  providence, 


*  Nilus  ibi  cofeni  rice  fungi tur.  PHn. 


which 
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which  hath  ordained,  that  of  all  plants  that 
which  it  had  appointed  for  the  nourifhment  of 
man,  and  in  confequence  the  moft  necefiary, 
ihould  be  alfo  the  moft  fruitful. 

I  have  faid,  that  Rome  at  firft  brought  al- 
moft  all  her  corn  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  In 
procefs  of  time,  when  Ihe  had  made  herfelf 
miftrefs  of  Carthage  and  Alexandria,  Africa 
and  Egypt  became  her  ftore-houfes.    Thofe  ci- 
ties fent  numerous  fleets  every  year,  freighted 
with  wheat  for  the  ufe  of  the  people,  then  lords 
of  the  univerfe.    And  when  the  harveft  hapr 
pened  to  fail  in  one  of  thefe  provinces,  the  other 
came  in  to  its  aid,  and  fupported  the  capitol  of 
the  world     Corn,  by  this  means,  was  at  a  Liv  j 
very  low  price  at  Rome,  and  fometimes  fold  n.  50! 
for  no  more  than  two  afes,  or  pence,  a  bufhel. 
The  whole  coaft  of  Africa  abounded  exceed-  Id.  1. 3  5, 
ingly  with  corn,  in  which  part  of  the  wealth  n- 62 1 
of  Carthage  confifted.    The  city  of  Leptis 
only,  fituated  in  the  Jefifer  Syrtis,  paid^  a  daily 
tribute  to  it  of  a  talent,  that  is  to  fay,  offhree 
thoufand  livres.    In  the  war  againft  Philip,  the  Id.  I.  43 
Carthaginian  ambafiadors  fupplied  the  Romans  n-  6- 
with  a  million  of  bufhels  of  corn,  and  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  of  barley.    Thofe  of  Malfiniflji 
gave  them  alfo  as  much. 

Conftantinople  was  fupplied  in  the  fame 
manner,  when  the  feat  of  empire  was  tranf- 
planted  thither.    An  admirable  order  was  ob- 
ferved  in  both  thefe  cities,  for  fubfifting  the  im- 
menfe  number  of  people  that  inhabited  them. 
The  emperor  Conftantine  caqfed  almoft  four-  Socrat.l. 
fcore  thoufand  bufliels  of  corn,  which  came c-  >3t 
from  Alexandria,  to  be  diftributed  daily  at 
Conftantinople  ;  this  was  for  the  fubfiftence  pf 
fix  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  men,  the  Ro- 
man bv]fliel  ferying  only  eight  men.  "When 

C  4  the. 
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/Elian,  the  emperor  Septimus  Severus  died,  there  was 
S^Sever  corn  *n  ^  publick  magazines  for  feven  years, 
expending  daily  feventy  five  thoufand  bufhels, 
that  is  to  fay,  bread  for  fix  hundred  thoufand 
men.  What  a  provifion  was  this  againft  the 
dearth  of  any  future  years ! 

Befides  thefe  I  have  mentioned,  there  were 
many  other  countries  very  fruitful  in  corn. 
Cic.  in        For  the  fowing  of  an  acre  only  one  medim- 
Verr.  de   nus  Gf  corn  was  required  :  medimnum.  The 
n U  m  2     medimnus  confifled  of  fix  bufhels,  each  of  which 
Plin.  Li8.  contained  very  near  twenty  pound  weight  of 
£•  7.       corn.    ( It  is  obferved,  in  the  Spectacle  de  Ih 
Nature,  that  the  ufual  and  fufficient  quantity 
for  fowing  an  acre,  is  an  hundred  and  twenty 
pound  or  corn :  which  comes  to  the  fame  a- 
mount. )    The  higheft  produce  of  an  acre  was 
ten  medimni  of  corn,  that  is  to  fay,  ten  for  one  i 
but  the  ordinary  produce  was  eight,  with  which 
the  hufbandmen  were  well  fatisfled.    It  is  from 
Cicero  v/e  have  this  account    and  he  mufthave 
known  the  fubjec~t  very  well,  as  he  ufes  it  in 
the  caufe  of  the  Sicilians  againft  Verres.  He 
fpeaks  of  the  country  of  the  Leontines,  which 
Cic.  ibid.  was  one  °f  tne  mo^  fruitful  in  Sicily.  The 
$,173.    higheft  price  of  a  bufhel  of  corn  amounted  to 
three  Sefterces,  or  feven  pence  half-penny.  It 
was  lefs  than  that  of  France  by ,  almoft  one 
fourth.    Our  Septier  contains  twelve  bufhels, 
and  is  often  fold  for  ten  livres.    By  that  efti- 
mate  our  bufhel  is  worth  fixteen  pence,  and 
fomething  more  j  that  is  to  fay,  twice  the  price 
of  the  bumel  of  the  antients,  and  fomething 
more. 

All  that  Cicero  relates  upon  the  fubjecl:  of 
corn,  as  to  its  price,  how  much  of  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  for  fowing  an  acre,  and  what  quantity 
It  produced  being  fown,  ought  not  to  be  con- 

fidered 
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fidered  as  an  eftablifhed  rule  for  that  might 
vary  confiderably  according  to  foils,  countries, 
and  times. 

The  antients  had  different  methods  of  threth-  piin.l.  18, 
ing  their  corn.    They  made  ufe,  for  that  pur-  c.  30. 
pofea  either  of  fledges  armed  with  points,  or 
of  horfes,  which  they  made  trample  upon  it, 
or  of  flails,  with  which  they  beat  the  iheaves,  as 
is  now  cuftomary  in  many  places. 

They  alfo  ufed  various  methods  for  prefer- 
ving  corn  a  great  while,  efpecially  by  Ihutting 
it  up  clofe  in  the  ear  in  fubterranean  caverns, 
which  they  covered  on  all  fides  with  ftraw,  to 
defend  it  againft  damps  ;  clofing  the  entrance 
with  great  care,  to  prevent  the  air  from  getting 
in.  Varro  anures  us,  that  corn  would  keep  Iiki;  de 
£ood  in  that  manner  for  fifty  years.  *  ™  * 

ARTICLE  III. 

SECT.  I. 

Cultivation  of  the  vine.    Wines  celebrated  in 
Greece  and  Italy. 

WE  may  believe,  that  mankind  have  been 
no  lefs  induftrious  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  than  in  that  of  corn,  though  they  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  it  later.    The  fcripture  in- 
forms us,  that  the  ufe  of  wine  was  not  known 
till  after  the  deluge.    Noah  began  to  be  an  huf-  Gen.  Sx, 
landman,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard.    It  was,  20. 
no  doubt,  known  before,  but  only  in  the  grape, 
and  not  as  liquor.    Noah  planted  it  by  order, 
and  difcovered  the  ufe  that  might  be  made  of 
the  fruit,  by  preffing  out  and  preferving  the 
liquor.    He  was  deceived  by  its  fweetnefs  and 
ft  rength,  which  he  had  not  experienced  :  And  he 
drank  of  the  wine  and  was  drunken.  The  Pagans 

tranf- 
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transferred  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  wine 
to  Bacchus,  of  which  they  never  had  much 
knowledge  ;  and  what  is  laid  of  Noah's  drun- 
kennefs,  made  them  confider  Bacchus  as  the 
god  of  drunkennefs  and  debauch. 

The  offspring  of  Noah,  having  difperfed  in- 
to the  feveral  countries  of  the  world,  carried 
the  vine  with  them  from  place  to  place,  and 
taught  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  it.  Afia  was  the 
firft  to  experience  the  fweets  of  this  gift;  and 
Iliad.  1.7.  fopn  imparted  if  to  Europe- and  Africa.  .We 
fee  in  fiomer,  that  in  the  time  of  the.lfejan 
war,  part  of  the  cpmmerce  confifted  in  the 
freight  of  wines. 

The  wine  was  kept  in  thpfe  days  in  large 
carfhen  jars,  or  in  the  (kins  of  beafts,  which 
cuftom  continues  to  this  day  in  countries  where 
wood  is  not  plenty.  It  is  believed  that  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Gauls,  that  fettled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  for  the  uftful  invention  of  preferving 
our  wine  in  vefTels  of  wood  exactly  clofed,  and 
for  retaining  it  within  bounds,  notwithftanding 
its  fermentation  and  ftrength.  From  that  time 
the  keeping  and  tranfporting  it  became  more 
eafy,  than  when  it  was  kept  in  earthen  vejflfejs, 
which  were  liable  to  be  broke,  or  in  bags  of 
ikin,  apt  to  unfew  or  grow  mouldy. 
Odyfs.  Homer  mentions  a  very  famous  wine  of 
L9.V.197.  Maronsa  in  Thrace,  which  would  bear  mixing 
with  twenty  times  as  much  water.  But  it  was 
common  for  the  natives  to  drink  it  unmixed 
*  Nor  have  auphors  heen  fjlent  upon  the  excef- 

*  Natis  in  ufum  laetitiae  fcyphis 

Pugnare  Thracum  eft.         Hor.  Od.  zj.  1.  \. 

With  honfols for  mirth  and joy  defignd 
to  fight  befits  the  Thraoqn  hind, 

five 
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five  brutalities,  to  which  that  nation  were  fub- 
ject.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  *  Mucianus,  who  had  piin, 
been  thrice  conful,  being  in  that  country  in  his  c.  4. 
own  jtime,  had  experienced  the  truth  of  what 
Homer  fays,  and  feen,  that  in  a  certain  mea- 
fure  of  wine  they  put  fourfeore  times  as  much 
water  ;  which  is  four  times  as  much  as  the  Gre- 
cian poet  fpeaks  of. 

The  fame  author  mentions  wines  much  cele-  Ibi 
brated  in  Italy,  which  took  their  name  from 
Qpimius,  in  whole  confulate  they  were  made, 
which  were  preferved  to  his  time,  that  is,  al- 
moft  two  hundred  years,  and  were  not  to  be 
purchafed  for  money.  A  very  fmall  quantity 
of  this,  mingled  with  other  wines,  communi- 
cated to  them,  as  was  pretended,  a  very  fur- 
prizing  ftrength  and  exquifite  flavour,  f  How 
great  foever  the  reputation  of  the  wines  made 
in  the  confulate  of  Opimius  might  be,  or  in 
that  of  Anicius,  for  the  latter  were  much  cried 
up,  Cicero  fet  no  fuch  great  value  upon  them  ; 
and  above  an  hundred  years  before  Pliny  writes, 
he  found  them  too  old  to  be  fupportable. 

Greece  and  Italy,  which  were  diftinguifhed 
in  fo  many  other  refpecls,  were  particularly  fo, 
by  the  excellency  of  their  wines. 

In  Greece,  befides  many  others,  the  wines  of 
Cyprus,  Lefbos,  and  Chip,  were  much  cele- 
brated. Thofe  of  Cyprus  are  in  great  efteeip 
to  this  day.    H  Horace  often  mentions  thofe  of 

*  This  teas  the  celebrated  tim:e  credo  :  fed  nimia  ve- 
Mucianus,  tuho  had  fo  much  tuftas  nec  habet  earn,  quarn 
Jhare  in  the  election  of  Vef-  quJerhnus,  fuavitatem,  nec  eft 
fafian  to  the  empire.   '  fane  jam  tolerabilis,    Ck.  in 

f  Atqui  eas  notse  funt  op-     Brut-  n.  287. 
||  Hie  innocenris  poculaLesbii 
Duces  fub  umbra,  Od.  7.  1.  I. 

Beneath  the  fhade  you  here  may  dine, 
And  quaff  the  harmhfs  Lefbian  wine, 

LefboSj 
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Lefbos,  and  reprefents  them  as  very  wholefome 
Athen.l.i.  and  agreeable.  But  Chio  carried  it  from  all  the 
p.  26, 32.  other  countries,  and  eclipfed  their  reputation  fo 
much,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  were 
thought  to  be  the  firft  who  planted  the  vine, 
and  taught  the  ufe  of  it  to  other  nations.  *  All 
thefe  wines  were  in  fo  great  efteem,  and  of  fo 
high  a  price,  that  at  Rome,  fo  late  as  to  the 
io  fancy  of  Lucullus,  in  their  greateft  enter- 
tainments they  drank  only  one  cup  of  them  at  the 
end  of  the  feaft.  Their  prevailing  qualities 
were  fweetnefs,  and  a  delicious  flavour. 
Plin.  1.14.  Pliny  was  convinced,  that  the  libations  of 
c  12.  milk  inftituted  by  Romulus,  and  N  uma's  pro- 
hibition to  honour  the  dead  by  pouring  wine 
,  upon  the  funeral  pile,  were  proofs  that  in  thofe 
days  vines  were  very  fcarce  in  Italy.  They 
encreafed  considerably  in  the  following  ages ; 
and  it  is  very  probable,  the  Romans  were  ob-* 
liged  to  the  Greeks,  whofe  vines  were  in  high 
repute,  on  that  account ;  as  they  were,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  alfo,  for  their  tafte  for  arts  and 
fciences.  It  was  -f*  the  wines  of  Italy,  in  the 
time  of  Camillus,  that  brought  the  Gauls  again 
thither.  The  charms  of  that  liquor,  which 
was  entirely  new  to  them,  were  powerful  at- 
tractions to  induce  them  to  quit  their  country. 

Two  thirds  of  all  the  places  famdd  for  the 
goodnefs  of  wine  were  in  Italy.    ||  The  an- 

*  Tanta  vino  Graeco  gra-  gum,  maximequ*  vini  nova 

tia  erat,  ut  fingulze  potioftes  turn  voluptate  captam,  Aipes 

in  eonvi&u  darentur.  L.  tranfiffe.    Li<v.  1.  5.  n.  33. 

Lucuilus  puer  apud  patrefn        j|  In  Campano  agio  vites 

nunquam  lautum  convivium  populis  nubunr,  marirofque 

vidit,  in  quo  plus  feme]  Gra;-  complexje  atque  per  ranios 

cum  vinum  daretur.  Plin.eic  earnfn  procacibus  bfac-hiis  ge- 

Varro.  1.  14.  c.  14.  fiiculato  curfu  feandentes,  ca- 

f  Earn  gentem  (Galbfum)  cumina  afquant.    Plin.  J.  1 4. 

traditur  fama,  dulcedine  fru-  c.  1. 

rient 
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tient  cuftom  of  that  country,  which  it  ftill  re- 
tains, was  to  faften  their  *  vines  to  trees,  and 
efpecially  to  the  poplar,  to  the  tops  of  which 
they  proje&ed  their  (lender  circhng-branches  : 
this  had  a  very  fine  effeft,  and  was  a  moft  agree- 
able objeft  to  the  eye.  In  feveral  places  they 
made  ufe  of  props  as  we  do. 

The  country  of  Capua  alone  fupplied  them 
with  the  Maffick,  f  Calenian,  Formian,  Cas- 
cuban,  and  Falernian,  fo  much  celebrated  by 
Horace.    It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  happy  fituation  of  all 
thofe  places,  contributed  very  much  to  the  ex. 
cellency  of  thefe  wines    but  we  muft  alfo  ad- 
mit, that  they  owed  it  more  to  the  care  and 
induftry  of  the  hufbandmen,  who  applied  them- 
felves  with  their  utmoft  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vines.    The  proof  of  which  is, 
that  in  ||  Pliny's  time,   which  was  about  an 

*  From  this  cuftom  three  e-     the  fame  metaphor.    He  fays, 
legant  exprefjims  in  Horace     he  marries  the  trees  to  the 
take  birth,  all  derived  from     vines.    Epod.  2. 
Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine 
Altas  maritat  pepulos. 
He  calls  the  fame  trees,  wi-     name  o/batchelors  to  the  trees 
dowers,  when  the  vines  are     which  never  had  the  wne  an- 
no longer  faftened to  them.  Od.     nexed  to  them:  Platanufque 
5.  ].  4.  Aut  vitem  viduas  du-     caelebs  evincet  ulmos.  Od. 
cit  ad  arbores.    Andgivesthe     15.  1.2. 

+  Csecubum,  &  prselo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam  :  mea  nec  Falernae 
Temperant  vites,  neque  Foimiani 

Pocula  colles.  Od.  20.  I.  I. 

Cacubus  and  Calenumjoin 
%  fill  thy  bowls  voith  richeft  wine: 
My  humble  cup  do  not  produce 
fhe  Formian  or  Falernian  juice. 
II  Quod  jam  intercidit  in-     nitorum)  copi*  potius  quam 

curia  coloni  Cura,  cul-     bonitati  ftudenuum.  Phn. 

turaque  id  contigerat.    Exo-     h  14.  c.  6. 

kuit  hoc  quoque  culpa  (Vi-  hundred 
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hundred  years  after  Horace,  the  reputation  of 
thefe  wines,  formerly  fo  famous,  was  entirely 
come  to  nothing,  through  the  negligence  and 
ignorance  of  the  vine-drelfers,  who,  blinded 
by  the  hope  of  gain,  were  more  intent  upon 
having  a  great  quantity,  than  good  wine. 
Lib.  i4.       Pliny  cites  feveral  examples  of  the  extreme 
c  3-       difference  which  cultivation  will  produce  in  the 
fame  land.    Amongft  others,  he  tells  us  of  a 
celebrated  Grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of   Tiberius  and  Claudius,  and  purchafed°a 
vineyard  at  a  fmall  price,  which  had  long  been 
neglefted  by  its  antient  mafters.    The  extra- 
ordinary care  he  took  of  it,  and  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  he  cultivated  it,  occafioned  a 
change  in  a  few  years,  that  feemed  little  lefs 
than  a  prodigy  ;  ad  vix  credibile  miraculum  per- 
duxit.    So  wonderful  a  fuccefs,  in  the  midft  of 
other  vineyards,    which  were  almoft  always 
barren,  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  all  his 
neighbours ;  who,  to  cover  their  own  floth  and 
ignorance,  accufed  him  of  magick  and  forcery. 
Athen.Li.     Amongft  the  wines  of  Campania,  which  I 
P-  26.      have  mentioned,  the  Falernian  was  in  great 
vogue.    It  was  very  ftrong  and  rough,  and 
was  not  to  be  drank  till  it  had  been  kept  ten 
years.    To  foften  that  roughnefs,  and  qualify- 
its  aufterity,  they  made  ufe  of  honey,  or  ming- 
led it  with  Chio,  and  by  that  mixture  made  it 
excellent.    This  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  refined  and  delicate  tafte  of  thofe 
voluptuous  Romans,  who,  in  the  latter  times* 
fpared  nothing  to  exalt  the  pleafures  of  the  ta- 
ble, by  whatever  was  moft  agreeable,  and  moft 
capable  of  gratifying  the  fenfes.    There  were 
other  Falernian  Wines  more  temperate  and  foft, 
but  not  fo  much  efteemed. 

The 
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The  antients,  who  fo  well  knew  the  excellency  Athen. 
of  wine,  were  not  ignorant  of  the  dangers  at-  *■  1  °-  P 
tending  too  free  an  ufe  of  it.  I  need  not 429* 
mention  the  law  of  Zaleucus,  by  which  the 
Epizephyrian  Locrians  were  univerfally  forbid 
the  ufe  of  wine  upon  pain  of  death,  except  in 
cafe  of  ficknefs.  The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles 
and  Melitus  fhewed  more  moderation  and  in- 
dulgence, and  contented  themfelves  with  pro- 
hibiting it  to  women.  At  *  Rome,  in  the 
early  ages,  young  perfons  of  liberal  condition 
were  not  permitted  to  drink  wine  till  the  age 
of  thirty  ;  but  as  for  the  women,  the  ufe  of  it 
was  abfolutely  forbid  to  them ;  and  the  reafon  of 
that  prohibition  was,  becaufe  intemperance  of 
that  kind  might  induce  them  to  commit  the 
moft  exceffive  crimes.  Seneca  complains  bit- 
terly, that  this  cuftom  was  almoft  univerfally 
violated  in  his  times.  The  f  weak  and  deli- 
cate complexion  of  the  women,  fays  he,  is  not 
changed  •,  but  their  manners  are  changed,  and 
no  longer  the  fame.  They  value  themfelves  up- 
on carrying  excefs  of  wine  to  as  great  an  height 
as  the  moft  robuft  men.  Like  them  they  pafs 
whole  nights  at  table,  and  with  a  full  glafs  of 
unmixed  wine  in  their  hands,  they  glory  in 
vying  with  them,  and,  if  they  can,  in  over- 
coming them. 

The  emperor  Domitian  pafled  an  edict  iri  Sueton. 
gelation  to  wine,  which  feemed  to  have  a  juft  ^omit- 
foundation.    One  year  having  produced  abun-  '  7' 
dance  of  wine,  and  very  little  corn,  he  believed 

*  Vini  ufusolim  Romanis  remefleconfuevit.  Val.Max. 

feminis  ignoras  fuit,  ne  fci-  1.  i.e.  r. 
licet  in  aliquod  dedecus  pro-       f  Non  minus,' pervigilant, 

laberentur:  quia  proximus  a  non  minus  potant;  &  mero 

libera   patre  intemperantiEe  viros  provocant. 
gradus  ad  inconceffam  vene- 

they 
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they  had  more  occafion  for  the  one  than  the 
other,   and  therefore  decreed,   that  no  more 
Vines  Ihould  be  planted  in  Italy  ;  and  that  in 
the  provinces,  at  leaft  one  half  of  the  vines 
Philoft.     Should  be  rooted  up.    Philoftratus  expreffes 
vit.  Apol-  himfelf,  as  if  the  decree  ordained*  that  they 
Ion.  1.  6.  ihould  all  be  pulled  up,  at  leaft  in  Afia  ;  be- 
eaufe,  fays  he,  the  feditions,  which  arofe  in  the 
cities  of  that  province,  were  attributed  to  wine. 
All  Afia  deputed  Scopelianus  to  Rome  upon 
that  occafion,  who  profeffed  eloquence  at  Smyr- 
na.   He  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  remonftrances, 
that  he  obtained  not  only*  that  vines  mould 
continue  to  be  cultivated,  but  that  thofe  who 
neglected  to  do  fo,  Ihould  be  laid  under  a 
Sueton.  in  frne-    It  is  believed,  that  his  principal  motive 
Domitian.  for  abolifhing  his  edict,  was  the  difperfing  of 
c  H-      papers  with  two  Greek  verfes  in  them,  fignify- 
ing,  that  let  him  do  v/hat  he  would,  there 
would  ftill  remain  wine  enough  for  the  facri- 
fice,  in  which  an  emperor  mould  be  the  of- 
fering. 

t  It  Teems,  however,  fays  Mr.  Tillemont,  that 
his  edict  fubfifted  throughout  the  greateft  part 
of  the  weft  to  the  reign  of  Probus ;  that  is 
almoft  two  hundred  years.  That  emperor, 
who  after  many  wars  had  eftablimed  a  folid 
peace  in  the  empire,  employed  the  troops  in 
many  different  works*  ufeful  to  tfye  publick  ; 
to  prevent  their  growing  enervate  through 
floth,  and  that  the  foldier  might  not  eat  his 
pay  without  deferring  it.  So  that  as  Hannibal 
had  formerly  planted  the  whole  country  of 
Africa  with  olive  trees,  left  his  foldiers,  for 
want  of  fomething  to  do,  mould  form  fediti- 
ons Probus,  in  like  manner,  employed  his 
troops  in  planting  vines  upon  the  hills  of  Gaul* 
Pannonia,  Masfia,  and  in  many  other  coun- 
tries. 
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tries.  He  permitted  in  general  the  Gauls, 
Pannonians*  and  Spaniards,  to  have  as  many 
vines  as  they  thought  fit j  whereas,  from  the 
time  of  Domitian,  that  permiffion  had  not  beert 
granted  to  any  nation  of  the  world, 

SECT.  n. 

Produce  of  the  vines  in  Italy  in  Columella's  time, 

O  E  F  O  R  E  I  conclude  this  article  upon 
±f  vines>  1  cannot  omit  extracting  a  pafiagfe 
of  Columella,  which  explains  what  profit  was 
made  of  them  in  his  time.  He  enters,  for  this 
purpofe,  into  a  detail,  which  feemed  fufficiently 
curious  to  me,  and  makes  an  exa&  calculation 
of  the  expence  and  produce  of  a  vineyard  of 
ieven  acres.  His  defign  is  to  prove,  that  the 
cultivation  of  vines  is  more  beneficial  than  any 
other  kind  of  hufbandry,  and  than  that  of  corn 
itielf.  That  might  be  true  in  his  times,  but  k 
is  not  fo  in  ours*  at  leaft  in  the  general  opini- 
on^ This  difference  arifes,  perhaps,  from  the 
various  accidents*  to  which  the  vine  is  fubjed 
in  France ;  frofts,  rains,  blights,  which  are 
not  fo  much  to  be  apprehended  in  hot  countries. 
To  thefe  may  be  added  the  high  price  of  cafks 
in  plentiful  years,  which  fwallows  up  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  vine-dreffer's  profit  j  and  the 
cuftoms,  which  very  much  diminifh  the  price 
of  wines,  Even  amongft  the  antients*  all 
were  not  of  Columella's  opinion;  *  Cato  in- 
deed gave  vines  the  firft  rank,  but  thofc  only 

*  Cato  qnidem  dick  fpn-  turn  bonis  pratis  Vineam 

taum  agrum  eflej  ubi  vmese  font  qui  patent  fumpta  fruc- 

pol  unt  etfe  bono  vino  &  turn  devorare.    Varr.  de  r* 

multo  Alu  dant  prima-  rufik.  1.  i.  c.  7,  8. 

V  0  L-  *•  D  which 
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which  produced  the  moft  excellent  liquor,  and 
in  great  abundance.  With  the  fame  conditions 
we  ftill  think  in  the  fame  manner.  Many  gave 
the  preference  to  pafture  lands  ;  and  their  prin- 
cipal reafon  was,  that  the  charges  in  the  cul- 
ture of  vines  were  almoft  equal  to  their  pro- 
duce. 


I.  The  charges  neceffarf for  feven  acres  of  vines. 

Thefe  are,  livres. 

1 .  For  the  purchafe  of  a  flave,  whofe 
labour  fufficed  for  the  cultivation  of 
leven  acres  of  vines,  eight  thoufand 
feftertii      iooo 

2.  For  a  land  of  feven  acres,  feven 
thoufand  feftertii      875 

3.  For  the  props  and  other  neceffary  ex- 
pences  for  feven  acres,  fourteen  thou- 
fand feftertii      1750 

Thefe  three  fums  added  together,   a-  <  

mount  to  twenty-nine  thoufand  fef- 
tertii       3625 

4.  For  the  intereft  of  the  aforefaid  fum 
of  twenty-nine  thoufand  feftertii  for 
two  years,  during  which  the  land  docs 
not  bear,  and  the  money  lies  dead, 
three  thoufand  four  hundred  and  four- 

fcore  feftertii    1  486 

The  total  of  the  expence  amounts  to   

thirty  two  thoufand,  four  hundred  and 

eighty  feftertii       >    ■  4060 

II.  Produce  of  feven  acres  of  vines* 

The  yearly  produce  of  feven  acres  of  vines, 
is  fix  thoufand  three  hundred  fefterces ;  that  is, 

feven 
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fevcn  hundred,  fourfcore  and  feven  livres,  ten 
fols.    Of  which  what  follows  is  the  proof. 

The  Ck'leus  is  a  meafure,  which  contains 
twenty  dmphorce,  or  forty  urncs.  The  amphora 
contains  twenty-fix  quarts,  and  fomewhat  more. 
The  Cu!ei(si  in  confequence,  contains  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  quarts,  which  make  two  hog- 
ineads  of  the  Paris  meafure,  wanting  fifty-fix 
quarts. 

The  lowed  value  of  the  Culeus  is  three  hun- 
dred feft ertii ;  that  is  to  lay,  thirty  feven  li- 
vres, ten  fols.  The  lead  produce  of  each  acre 
was  three  Culei,  which  were  worth  nine  hun- 
dred feftertii,  *or  ah  hundred  and  twelve  li- 
vres, ten  fols.  The  feven  acres  therefore  pro- 
duced a  profit  of  fix  thoufand  three  hundred  fef- 
tertii, which  make  feven  hundred,  fourfcore 
and  feven  livres,  ten  fols. 

The  intereft  of  the  total  expence,  which  is 
thirty-two  thoufand,  four  hundred  and  fourfcore 
ieftertii,  that  is,  four  thoufand  and  fixty  livres  ; 
this  intereft,  I  fay,  at  fix  per  cent,  per  annum, 
amounts  to  one  thoufand,-  nine  hundred  and 
forty-four  feftertii,  and  fbmething  more,  or  two 
hundred  and  forty  three  livres.    The  intereft  of  243  /. 
the  fame  fum,  arifing  from  the  annual  produce 
of  a  Vineyard  of  feven  acres,  is  fix  thoufand  787/. 
three  hundred  feftertii  •  that  is,  feven  hundred, 
fourfcore  and  feven  livres,  ten  pence.  From 
whence  may  be  feen,    how  much  the  latter 
intereft  exceeds  the  former,  which  was*  howe- 
ver ,  the  common  intereft  of  money.    This  is 
What  Columella  would  prove, 

*  Columella  obferves,  that  c.  3.  And  Varro,  that  in 
>acb  acre  of  Sewers  vineyards  many  places  an  acre  produced 
educed  eight  Culei.    1.  3.    from  ten  to  fifteen.  1.  1.  c.  2. 

I>  2  Befides 
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Befides  this  produce,  Columella  reckons  ano- 
Vivira-  thcr  profit  arifing  from  Layers.  The  layer  is 
dices.  a  young  moot  or  branch  of  a  vine,  which  is 
fet  in  the  earth,  where  it  takes  root  in  order 
for  propagation  of  the  plant.  Each  acre  pro- 
duced yearly  ten  thoufand  of  thefe  layers  at 
leaft,  which  fold  for  three  thoufand  feftertii,  or 
three  hundred  and  feventy-five  livres.  The 
layers  produced  therefore  from  the  feven  acres, 
twenty  one  thoufand  feftertii,  or  two  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  twenty  livres.  Columella 
computes  the  produce  of  thefe  layers  at  the 
loweft  value ;  for  as  to  himfelf  he  affures  us, 
his  own  vineyards  produced  regularly  twice  as 
much.  He  fpeaks  only  of  the  vines  of  Italy, 
and  not  of  thofe  of  other  provinces. 

Adding  the  produce  of  the  wine  to  that 
of  the  plants  or  layers,  the  profit  upon  feven 
acres  of  vines  amounted  to  three  thoufand  four 
hundred  livres. 

The  produce  of  thefe  layers,  unknown  to 
our  vine-dreffers,  proceeded,  no  doubt,  from 
the  vine's  being  very  rare  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  provinces  and  the  reputation  of  the 
vines  of  Italy  having  fpread  univerfally,  peo- 
ple came  from  all  parts,  to  buy  thofe  layers, 
and  to  enable  themfelves,  by  their  means,  to 
plant  good  vineyards  in  places,  which  had 
none  before,  or  which  had  only  fuch  as  were 
indifferent. 


ARTI: 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Of  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

T  Have  faid,  that  the  breeding  of  cattle  is 
-*  a  part  of  agriculture.  It  certainly  is  an  ef- 
fential  part  of  it,  not  only  becaufe  cattle,  from 
the  abundance  of  the  dung,  fupply  the  earth 
with  the  manure,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  pre- 
fervation  and  renovation  of  its  vigour,  but  be- 
caufe they  fhare  with  man  in  the  labours  of  huf- 
bandry,  and  fpare  him  the  greateft  part  of  the 
toil.  *  Hence  it  was  that  the  ox,  the  labori- 
ous companion  of  man  in  tilling  the  ground, 
was  fo  highly  confidered  by  the  antients,  that 
whoever  had  killed  one  of  them,  was  punifhed 
with  death,  as  if  he  had  killed  a  citizen ;  no 
doubt,  becaufe  he  was  efteemed  a  kind  of  mur- 
therer  of  human  race,  whofe  nourifhment  and 
life  ftand  in  abfolute  need  of  the  aid  of  this 
animal. 

The  f  farther  we  look  back  into  antiquity, 
the  more  we  are  aflfured,  that  in  all  nations  the 
breeding  of  cattle  produced  considerable  reve- 
nues. Without  fpeaking  of  Abraham,  whofe 
numerous  family  of  domcfticks  mews  the  mul- 
titude of  his  flocks  and  herds,  or  of  his  kinf- 
man  Laban,  the  holy  fcripture  obferves,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  Job's  riches  confifted  in  cat-  Job  i.  3v 
tie ;  and  that  he  pofleffed  feven  thoufand  flieep, 

*  Bos  laborionflimus  ho-  f  In  rufticatione  vel  ami- 

mimsfocius  agriculture  cujus  quiflima  eft  ratio  pafcendi, 

tanta  fuit  apud  antiquos  ve-  eademque  &  queltuofiffima. 

neratio,  ut  tarn  capitale  effet  Ibid. 
bovem  necaffe  quam  civem. 
Qelum.  in  prof.  \.  6. 
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three  thoufand  camels,  five  hundred  yoke  pf 
oxen,  and  five  hundred  Ihe-affes. 

It  was  by  this  the  land  of  Promife,  though 
pf  very  moderate  extent,  enriched  its  princes, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whofe  num- 
bers were  incredible,  amounting  to  more  than, 
three  millions  of  fouls,  including  women  and 
children. 

-  Kings  "We  read  that  Ahab,  king  of  Ifrael,  impofed 
~in-  4-      an  annual  tribute  upon  the  Moabites,  whom 

he  had  conquered,  of  an  hundred  thoufand  fheep. 
How  much  muft  this  number  have  multiplied 
in  a  jfhort  time,  and  what  abundance  occafio- 
ned  throughout  the  whole  country  ! 

-  Chro  "fte  h°ly  fcripture,  in  reprefenting  Uzziah  as. 
xxvi.  io.  a  Prince  accomplifhed  for  every  part  of  a  wife 

government,  does  not  fail  to  inform  us,  that 
he  had  a  great  number  of  hufbandmen  and  vine- 
yards, and  that  he  fed  abundance  of  cattle.  He 
caufed  great  enclofures  to  be  made  in  the  coun- 
tries, and  vaft  houfcs  for  fathering  the  flocks 
and  herds,  with  lodges  fortified  with  towers, 
for  the  fhepherds  to  retire' to  with  their  flocks, 
and;  to  fecure  them  againft  irruptions  he  alfo 
took  care  to  have  great  numbers  of  cifterns  cut 
for  watering  the  flocks  ;  works  not  fo  fplcndid, 
but  no  lefs  eftimable  than  the  moft  fuperb  pa- 
laces. It  was,  without  doubt,  the  particular 
protection,  which  he  gave  to  all  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  lands,  or  the  breed  r 
ing  of  cattle,  that  rendered  his  reign  one  of 
the  moft  opulent  Judasa  had  ever  feen.  And 
lie  did  thus,  faith  the  fcripture,  bscanje  he  loved 
hujbandry  :  Erat  enim  homo  agricultures  deditus. 
The  text  is  ftill  ftrQnger  in  the  Hebrew ;  quia 
diligebat  terram  ,  becaufe  he.  loved  the  ground.  He 
took  delight  in  it,  perhaps  cultivated  it  with 
own  hands ;  at  Jeaft,  he  made  hufbandry 

honpu- 
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honourable,  he  knew  all  the  value  of  it,  and 
was  fenfible  that  the  earth,  manured  with  dili- 
gence and  fkill,  was  an  aflured  fource  of  riches 
both  to  the  prince  and  people  j  he  therefore 
thought  attention  to  husbandry  one  of  the  prin-r 
cipal  duties  of  the  fovereignty,  though  often  the 
moft  neglected. 

The  fcripture  fays  alfo  of  the  holy  king  Eze- 
kiah,  Moreover  he  ■provided  him  cities  and  pof-  2  Ch 
fejjions  of  flocks  and  herds  in  abundance,  for  God  xxxn 
had  given  him  fubfiance  very  much.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  the  /hearing  of  fheep  alone, 
without  mentioning  other  advantages  from  them, 
could  not  but  produce  a  very  confiderable  reve- 
nue in  a  country,  where  an  almoft  innumerable 
multitude  were  continually  fed.  And  hence  we 
find,  that  the  time  for  Ihearing  of  fheep  was  a 
feafon  of  feftivity  and  rejoycing. 

Amongft  the  antient  Pagans,  the  riches  of 
the  kings  confifted  in  cattle ;  as  we  find  from 
Latinus  in  Virgil,  and  UlyfTes  in  Homer.  It 
was  the  fame  amongft  the  Romans,  who  by 
the  antient  laws  did  not  pay  fines  in  money, 
but  in  oxen  and  fheep. 

We  muft  not  be  furprized,  after  having  con- 
fidered  the  great  advantages  produced  by  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle,  that  fo  wife  a 
man  as  Varro  has  not  difdained  to  give  us  an 
extenfive  account  of  all  the  beafts  that  are  of 
any  ufe  to  the  country,  either  for  tillage,  breed, 
or  for  carriage,  and  the  other  conveniences  of 
man.  He  fpeaks  firft  of  fmall  cattle,  fheep* 
goats,  and  hogs  :  greges.  He  proceeds  next  to 
the  large  beafts,  oxen,  afles,  horfes,  and  ca- 
mels :  armenia.  And  concludes  with  fowl, 
which  may  be  called  domeftick  animals,  villa- 
face  gtcudes  3  pidgeons,  turtle-doves,  fowls,, 
P  4  geete* 
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Columel.  gecfe,  and  many  others.  Columella  enters  inr 
?rx'  '  ■•  to  the  fame  detail;  and  Cato  the  cenfor  run$ 
over  part  of  it.  The  latter,  upon  being  afked 
what  was  the  fureft  and  fhorteft  method  to  en- 
rich a  country  replied,  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
which  is  attended  with  an  infinity  of  advanta- 
ges to  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  it  with  di- 
ligence and  induftry. 

And  indeed,  the  beafts,  that  labour  in  the 
field,  render  mankind  continual  and  impor- 
tant fervices ;  and  the  advantages  he  reaps  from 
them,  do  not  conclude  even  with  their  lives. 
They  divide  with  him,  or  rather  fpare  him  the 
molt  laborious  part  of  the  work,  without  which 
the  earth,  however  fruitful  in  itfelf,  would  con- 
tinue barren,  and  not  produce  him  any  encreafe. 
They  ferve  him  in  bringing  home  with  fafety 
into  his  houfe,  the  riches  he  has  amaffed  with- 
out doors,  and  to  carry  him  on  his  journies. 
Many  of  them  cover  his  table  with  milk, 
cheefe,  wholfome  food,  and  even  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  dimes  ;  and  fupply  him  with  the  rich 
materials  of  the  fluffs  he  is  in  want  of  for 
cloathing  himfelf,  and  with  a  thoufand  other 
conveniencies  of  life. 

I  We  fee,  from  what  has  been  faid  hitherto, 
that  the  country,  covered  with  corn,  wine, 
flocks,  and  herds,  is  a  real  Peru  to  man,  and 
a  much  more  valuable  and  eftimable  one,  than 
that  from  whence  he  extracts  gold  and  filver, 
which,  without  the  other,  would  pot  preferve 
him  from  perifhing  with  hunger,  thirft,  and 
cold.  Placed  in  the  midft  of  a  fertile  territory, 
he  beholds  around  him  at  one  view  all  his  riches  •, 
and  without  quitting  his  little  empire,  he  finds 
immenfe  and  innocent  treaiures  within  his  reach. 
Thefe  he  regards,  no  doubt,  as  gifts  from  the 
liberal  hand  of  that  fupreme  Matter,  to  whom 

he 
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he  is  indebted  for  all  things ;  but  he  regards 
them  alfo  as  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  and 
that  renders  them  ftill  more  grateful  to  him. 

SECT,  V, 

Jnnocency  and  pkafure  of  a  rural  life,  and  of 
agriculture. 

THE  revenues  and  profits  which  arife 
from  the  culture  of  lands,  is  neither  the 
fole  nor  the  greateft  advantage  accruing  from 
it     All  the  authors,  who  have  wrote  upon  *  ru- 
ral life,  have  always  fpoken  of  it  with  the 
higheft  pnifes,  as  of  a  wife  and  happy  ltate, 
which  inclines  a  man  to  juftice,  temperance, 
fobriety,  fmcerity,  and  in  a  word,  to  every 
virtue    which  in  a  manner  fhelters  him  from 
all  pafiions,  by  keeping  him  within  the  limits 
of  his  duty,  and  of  a  daily  employment,  that 
leaves  him  little  leifure  for  vices :  luxury,  ava- 
rice, injuftice,  violence  and  ambition,  the  almott 
infeparable  companions  of  riches,  take  up  their 
ordinary  refidence  in  great  cities,  which  fup- 
ply  them  with  the  means  and  occafions ;  the 
hard  and  laborious  life  of  the  country  does  not  ■ 
admit  of  thefe  vices.    This  gave  room  for  the 
poets  to  feign,  that  Aftrasa,  the  goddefs  or 
juftice,  had  her  laft  refidence  there,  before  me 
entirely  quitted  the  earth, 

*  In  urbe  luxuries  creator ;  porro  quae  poffunt  effe  in  e<?, 

ex  luxuria  exiftat  avaritia  ne-  qui  ruri  femper  habitari,  &  in 

ceffe  eft:  ex  avaritia  erum-  agro  colendo  yixerit  ?  Quas 

pat  audacia':  inde  omnia  fee-  vita  maxime  disjunfta  a  cupi- 

lera  gignuntur  In  ruf-  ditate,  &  cum  officio  con- 

ticis  moribus,  in  viftuaridq,  junfta— Vita  autem  ruf- 

in  hac  horrida  incultaque  vi-  tica  parcimoniae,  diligentise, 

ta  iftiufmodi  maleficia  gigni  juftitiae,  magiftraeft.  tic.  pro 

non  folent- — Cupiditates  Rofc.  Amer.  n.  39  &  75^, 
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We  fee  in  Cato  the  form  of  a  prayer  ufecf 
by  the  country-people,   wherein  may  be  de- 
cerned  the   precious  tokens   of  the  antient 
tradition   of    men,     who   attributed  every 
thing  to  God,  and  addreffcd  themfeJves  to  him 
in  all  their  temporal  neceflities,  becaufe  they 
knew  he  prefided  over  all  things,  and  that  all 
things  depended  on  him,    I  (hall  repeat  a  good 
part  of  it,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  unaccep- 
table.   It  is  in  a  ceremony,  called  $olitauriliat 
and  according  to  fome  Suovetaurilia,  in  which 
the  country-people  made  a  proceffion  round 
their  lands,  and  offered  libations  and  facrifices 
to  certain  gods. 

♦<  Father  Mars,  faid  the  fuppliant,  I  humbly 
"  implore  and  conjure  you,  to  be  propitious 
'  and  favourable  to  me,  my  family,  and  all 
M  my  domefticks,  in  regard  to  the  occafion  of 
&  the  prefent  proceffion  in  my  fields,  lands, 
"  and  eftate:  To  prevent,  avert,  and  remove 
^  from  us  all  difeafes,  known  and  unknown, 
ft  deflations,  ftorms,  calamities,  and  peftilen- 
tial  air :  To  make  our  plants,  corn,  vines., 
"  and  trees,  grow  and  come  to  perfedion  : 
&  To  preferve  our  fhepherds  and  flocks :  To 
M  grant  thy  prefervation  of  life  and  health  to 
«'  me,  my  family,  and  all  my  domefticks/* 
What  a  reproach  is  it  that  chriftians,  and  often 
thofe  who  have  the  grcateft  mare  in  the  goods 
of  this  world,  mould  in  thefe  days  be  fo  little 
careful  to  demand  them  from  God,  and  be 
afhamed  to  thank  him  for  them  !  Amongft  the 
Pagans,  all  their  meals  began  and  ended  with 
prayers,  which  arc  now  banifhed  from  almoft 
all  our  tables, 
nel.    _  Columella  enters  into  a  detail  upon  tfo.e  du- 
c-  '  ties  of  the  mafter  or  farmer,  in  regard  to  his. 
domefticks,  which  feems  full  of  reafon  and  Inu 

manityA 
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manity.  tc  Care  ought  tp  be  taken,  fays  he, 
44  that  they  are  well  clad,  but  without  finery  : 
44  that  they  are  defended  againft  the  wind,  cold 
f«  and  rain.  In  directing  them,  a  *  medium 
"  mould  be  obferved  between  too  great  indul- 
44  gence  and  exceffive  rigour,  in  order  to  make 
44  them  rather  fear,  than  experience,  feverities 
44  and  chaftifements ;  and  they  mould  be  pre- 
44  vented  from  doing  amifs  by  dligence,  and 
44  their  matter's  prefence :  for  good  conduct 
44  confifts  in  preventing,  inftead  of  punifhing, 
44  faults.  When  they  are  fick,  care  mould  be  Ibid.  1. 13 
44  taken  that  they  are  well  tended,  and  thatc-  *• 
44  they  want  for  nothings  which  is  the  certain 
44  means  to  make  their  bufinefs  grateful  to 
44  them."  He  recommends  alfo  the  fame  ufage 
of  (laves,  who  often  worked  laden  with  chains, 
and  who  were  generally  treated  with  great  ri- 
gour. 

What  he  fays  with  regard  to  the  miftrefs  of  Colum. 
a  country-family,  is  very  remarkable.  Provi-  pnef.M*. 
dence,  in  uniting  man  and  woman,  intended 
they  mould  be  a  mutual  fupport  to  each  other, 
and  for  that  reafon  affigned  to  each  of  them 
their  peculiar  functions.  The  man,  defigned 
for  bufinefs  without  doors,  is  obliged  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  heat  and  cold  to  undertake  voyages 
by  fea,  and  journeys  by  land  i  to  fupport  the  la- 
bours of  peace  and  war ;  that  is,  to  apply  him- 
felf to  the  works  of  the  field,  and  in  carrying 
arms :  all  exercifes,  which  require  a  body  ro- 
buft,  and  capable  of  bearing  fatigues.  The 
woman,  on  the  contrary,  too  weak  to  fuftain 
thefe  offices,  is  referred  for  affairs  within  doors. 
The  care  of  the  houfe  is  confided  to  her  and 
as  the  proper  qualities  for  her  employment  are 

*  The  lands  nxtrt  cultivated  by  jlarvtu 

attention 
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attention  and  exactitude,  and  as  fear  renders  us 
more  exact  and  attentive,  it  was  necefTary  that 
the  woman  mould  be  more  timorous.  On  the 
contrary,  becaufe  the  man  ads  and  labours  al- 
moft  always  without  doors,  and  is  often  ob- 
liged to  defend  himfelf  againft  injuries,  God 
has  infufed  boldnefs  and  courage  into  him. 
Hence  *  from  all  ages,  both  amongft  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  government  of  the  houfe  de- 
volved upon  the  women,  that  their  hufbands, 
after  having  tranfaded  their  bufinefs  abroad, 
might  return  to  their  houfes  free  from  all  cares, 
and  find  a  perfect  tranquillity  at  home. 

This  is  what  Horace  defcribes  fo  elegantly 
in  one  of  his  odesf,  which  Pryden  tranfiates 
thus : 

But  if  a  chafe,  and  pleafing  wife,, 
To  eafe  the  bus'nefs  of  bis  life 
Divides  with  him  his  houjhold  care, 
Such  as  the  Sabine  matrons  were, 
Such  as  the  fwift  Apulian's  bride. 

Sun-burnt  and  fwarthy  though  Jhebe, 
Will  fire  for  winter's  nights  -provide, 

And  without  noife  will  overfee 

His  children,  and  his  family  \ 

*  Nam  &  apud  Grascos,  requiem  fbrenfium  excrcitati- 
&  mox  apud  Romanos  ufque  onum  omni  cura  depofita  pa- 
in patrum  noftrorum  memo-  tribus-familias  intradomeit^ 
nam,  fere  domefticus  labor  cos  penates  fe  recipientibus* 
matronalis  fuit,  tanquam  ad 

f  Quod  li  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 
I)omum  atque  dulces  liberos, 
(Sabina  qualis  aut  perufta  folibus, 

Pernicis  uxor  Appuli) 
Sacrum  vetuftis  extruat  lignis  focum 

Laffi  fob  adventum  viri  j 
Claudenfque  textis  cratibijs  laetum  pecus, 

Diftenta  ficcet  ubera, 
Et  horna  dulci  vina  promens  dolio, 
Papes  inemptas  apparef:  Ho  r.  Ep.  z% 
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And  order  all  things  till  he  come, 
Sweaty,  and  over-labour' d,  home  s 
If  Jhe  in  pens  his  flock  will  fold, 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  ftore, 
And  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold, 

And  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor,  &c. 

The  antients  feem  to  have  excelled  them- 
felves  in  treating  this  fubjedt,  fo  many  fine 
thoughts  and  beautiful  expreffions  it  fupplies. 

Mr.  Rollin  gives  here  a  profe  tranflation  of  the 
paffage  at  bottom,  in  the  Georgicks  ;  which  it 
was  conceived,  would  be  no  lefs  agreeable  in 
Mr.  Drydenys  verfion. 

O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  ftate, 
The  fwain,  who  free  from  bus'nefs  and  debate, 
Receives  his  eafy  food  from  nature's  hand, 
And  juft  returns  of  cultivated  land. 

No  palace,  &c. 
But  eafy,  quiet,  a  fecure  retreat, 
A  harmlefs  life,  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 
With  homebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  blefs, 
And  rural  pleafures  crown  his  happinefs. 

*  O  fortunatos  nimium,  fua  fi  bona  norint, 

Agricolas !  quibus  ipfa,  procul  difcordibus  armis, 
Fundit  humo  facilem  viftum  juftiffima  tellus. 

Si  non,  &c. 
At  fecura  quies,  &  nefcia  fallere  vita 
Dives  opum  variarum ;  at  latis  otia  fundis, 
Speluncce,  vivique  lacus ;  at  frigida  Tempe,  _ 
Mugittifque  bourn,  mollefaue  fob  arbore  lomni 
Non  abfunt:  illic  faltus  ac  luftra  feraram, 
Et  patiens  operum,  parvoque  affueta  juventus. 
Sacra  Deum,  fandique  patres.    Extrema  per  lllos 
Juftitia  excedens  terris  veftigia  fecit. 
J  Virg.  Georg.  1.  5 
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Unvex'd  with  quarrels*  undifiurVd  with  noife^ 
The  country -king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys: 
Cool  grots,  and  living  lakes,  the  Jlowry  pride 
Of  meads,  and  ftreams,  that  thro'  the  valleys  glide  % 
And  fhady  groves*  that  eafy  fleep  invite, 
And  after  toilfome  days,  a  foft  repofe  at  night, 
Wild  beafis  of  nature  in  his  woods  abound, 
And  youths  of  labour  patient,  plough  the  groundf 
Jnur'd  to  hardfljip*  and  to  homely  fare. 
Nor  venerable  age  is  wanting  there, 
In  great  examples  to  the  youthful  train  i 
Nor  are  the  Gods  ador'd  with  rites  prophane. 
From  hence  Ajlrcea  took  her  flight,  and  here ' 
The  prints  of  her  departing  Jleps  appear. 

Georg.  Lib,  II.  1.  439.. 

The  fine  defcription  Cicero  gives  us,  in  his 
efiay  upon  old  age,  of  the  manner  in  which 
corn  and  grapes  gradually  arrive  at  perfect 
maturity,  mows  his  tafte  for  the  country  life,, 
and  inftru&s  us,  at  the  fame  time,  in  what 
manner  we  ought  to  confider  thofe  wonderful 
productions,  that  merit  our  admiration  no  lefs 
from  their  being  common  and  annual    And  in- 
deed, if  a  fimple  defcription  gives  fo  much  plea- 
fure,  what  effect,  in  a  mind  rationally  curious, 
ought  the  reality  itfelf  to  have,  and  the  aeluai 
view  of  what  paries  in  vines  and  fields  of  corn* 
till  the  fruits  of  both  are  brought  in,  and  laid 
up  in  cellars  and  barns  ?  And  as  much  may  be 
faid  of  all  the  other  riches,  with  which  the  earth 
annually  cloaths  herfelf. 

This  is  what  makes  refidence  in  the  coun- 
try fo  agreeable  and  delightful,  and  fo  much 
the  defire  of  magiftrates  and  perfons  employed 
in  Serious  and  important  affairs.  Tired  and 
fatigued  with  the  continual  cares  of  the  city, 

they 
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they  naturally  cry  out  with  Horace  :  *  "  O 
"  country,  when  fliall  I  fee  you  ?  When  will 
«  it  be  allowed  me  to  forget,  in  thy  charming 
"  retreats,  my  cares  and  follicitude,  either  in 
"  amufing  my  felf  with  the  books  of  the  an* 
"  tients,  or  enjoying  the  pleafure  of  having 
"  nothing  to  do,  or  repofing  my  felf  in  fweet 
"  dumber"  ?  The  pureft  pleasures  are,  no 
doubt,  to  be  found  there.  The  country  feems, 
according  to  the  happy  expreffion  of  the  fame 
poet,  to  f  reftore  us  to  our  felves,  in  relieving 
us  from  a  kind  of  flavery,  and  in  placing  us, 
where  we  may  juftly  be  faid  to  live  and  reign. 
We  enter,  in  a  manner,  into  a  converfation 
with  the  trees  and  plants  •,  we  queftion  them  ; 
we  make  them  give  us  an  account  of  the  fruits 
they  produce  and  receive  fuch  excufes  as  they 
have  to  make,  when  defective  in  bearing  :  ||  al- 
ledging  fometimes  the  great  rains,  fometimes 

*  O  rus,  quando  ego  te  afpiciam,  quandoque  licebit 
Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  fomno,  &  inertibus  horis, 
Ducere  follicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitae  ? 
Q  rural  fcenes,  and  O  ferene  abodes, 
Wherein  nve  feem  to  emulate  the  gods, 
When,  void  of  care,  of  paffion,  and  of  Jlrtfe, 
And  all  the  hufy  ills  of  tedious  life, 
With  you  my  happy  hours  Jhall  I  employ 
In  faucet  I'kifjitudes  of  refi  and  joy, 
In  books,  that  raife  the  foul,  and  learned  eafe, 
In  fleep,  in  leifure,  and  in  'what  I  pleafe  ?  Paraph. 

+  Villice  fylvarum,  &  mihi  me  reddentis  agelli. 

1  Ho  r.  Ep.  14.  1. 1. 

Vivo  &  regno,  fimul  ifta  reliqui,  Sec. 

Ho  r.  Ep.  10.  1.  1. 

]|  Fundufque  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquas 
Culpante,  nunc  torrentia  agros 

Sidera,  nunc  hiemes  iniquas.     Ho  R.  Od.  1.  1.  3. 
When  the  land  fails,  and  in  its  fruits 
Again/}  the  Jho  wry  Jkies  imputes, 
Or  the  whole  blame  with  equal  reafon  cafs 
On  fummers  ftltrj  funs,  or  winter  s  fatal  blafts. 

exceflivc 
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exceflive  heats,  fometimes  the  feverity  of  the 
cold.  It  is  Horace  who  lends  them  this 
language^ 

All  I  have  laid  fufficiently  implies*  that  I 
fpeak  no  longer  of  that  painful  and  laborious 
tillage,  to  which  man  was  at  firft  condemned  j 
but  that  I  have  another  in  view,  intended  for 
his  pleafure,  and  to  employ  him  with  delight  5 
an  employment  perfectly  conformable  to  his  o^ 
riginal  inftitution,  and  the  defign  of  his  Crea- 
tor, as  it  was  commanded  Adam  immediately 
after  his  formation.  In  effeft,  it  feems  to  fug- 
geft  to  us  the  idea  of  the  terreftrial  paradice, 
and  to  partake,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  happy 
fimplicity  and  innocence  which  reigned  there, 
We  find  that  in  all  times,  it  has  been  the  molt 
grateful  amufement  of  princes,  and  the  moft 
powerful  kings.  Without  mentioning  the  fa- 
mous hanging  gardens,  with  which  Babylon  was 
adorned,  the  fcripture  informs  us,  that  Ahafu- 
erus  ( Darius,  fon  of  Darius  Hyftafpes  )  had 
planted  part  of  the  trees  of  his  garden,  and  that 
Either  i.  he  cultivated  it  with  his  own  royal  hands.  Jujfif 
5.  convivium  frceparari  in  Ueftibulo  horti  fc?  nemorisj 

quod  regio  cultu       manu,  confitum  erdt.  [  /  do 
not  find  the  latter  part  of  this  text  in  the  Englijh 
bible. 1    We  have  faid,  that  Cyrus  the  younger 
anfwered  Lyfander,  who  admired  the  beauty, 
ceconomy  and  difpofition  of  his  gardens  ;  that 
himfelf  had  drawn  the  plan,  laid  them"  out, 
and  planted  many  of  the  trees  with  his  own 
Cic.  de    nands.    Ego  omnia  ifta  fum  dimenjus  :  met  funt 
Senec.  tut.  ordines,  mea  defcriptio :  multce  etiam  ijiarum  ar- 
n.  59.      borum  mea  manu  funt  fatce. 

We  fnould  never  be  willing  to  quit  fo  delight- 
ful a  refidence,  were  it  poffible  for  us  to  pof- 
fefs  it  always  ;  and  have  endeavoured,  at  leaft 
for  our  confolation,  to  impofe  a  kind  of  illu- 
1  fion 
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fion  upon  ourfelves,  by  tranfporting  the  country 
in  a  manner  into  the  midft  of  cities  ;  not  a 
limple  and  almoft  wild  country,  but  a  trim, 
laid  out,  embeliifhed,  I  had  almoft  laid,  painted 
country.  I  mean  thofe  adorned  and  elegant 
gardens,  which  prefent  fo  grateful  and  fplendid 
a  view  to  our  eyes.  What  beauty,  riches,  a- 
bundance,  variety  of  fweets,  colours  and  ob- 
jects. To  fee  *  the  un variable  conftancy  and 
regularity  of  flowers  in  fucceeding  each  other* 
(and  as  much  may  be  faid  of  fruits)  one  would 
think  that  the  earth,  attentive  to  pleafing  its 
mafter,  endeavours  to  perpetuate  her  prefents, 
by  continually  paying  him  the  new  tributes  of 
every  feafon.  What  a  throng  of  reflexions  does 
not  this  fuggeft  to  a  curious,  and  ftill  more  to 
a  religious,  mind ! 

Pliny,  after  having  confefled,  that  no  elo- 
quence Was  capable  of  exprelTing  duly  the  in- 
credible abundance,  and  wonderful  variety  of 
the  riches  and  beauties,  which  nature  feems  to 
fpread  with  complacency  and  delight  through- 
out gardens,  adds  a  very  juft  and  inftructive  re- 
mark, f  He  obferves  upon  the  difference  na- 
ture has  made  as  to  the  duration  ©f  trees  and 
flowers.  To  the  trees  and  plants  defigned  for 
the  nourifhment  of  man  with  their  fruits,  and 
for  the  ftrufture  of  mips  and  edifices,  ihe  has 
granted  years  and  even  ages  of  time.  To 
flowers  and  fweets^  which  ferve  only  for  plea- 

*  Sed  ilia  quanta  benigni-  rhendque  gratia  genuit :  ide- 

tas  nature,  quod  tarn  multa  oque  lecula  annofque  tribaic 

ad  vefcendum,    tam  varia,  iis.    Flores  vero  odorefque 

tamque  jucunda  gignit :  ne-  in  diem  gignit  :  magna,  ut 

que  ea  unb  tempore  anni,  ut  palam  eft,  admonitione  ho- 

Temper  &  novitate  delefte-  minum,qua?  fpeaatiffime  flo- 

mur,  &  copia.    Cic.  de  nat.  reant,  celerrime  marceflere'. 
deor  1.  2.  n.  131.  J.  2>  c>  f, 

T  Quippe  reliqua  uftts  ali- 

V  o  l.  I.  E  fure* 
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fure,  me  has  given  only  fome  moments  and 
days  of  life  ;  as  if  fhe  intended  to  admonifli 
US)  that  what  is  moft  mining  and  fplendid  foon- 
eft  fades,  and  pafTes  away  with  rapidity.  Mal- 
herbe  expreffes  this  latter  thought  in  very  lively 
manner,  where  he  deplores  the  death  of  a  very 
young  and  beautiful  perfon. 

Et  rofe  ella  a  vecu  ce  qui  vivent  les  rofes, 

L'efpace  d'un  matin. 
And  liv'd  a  rofe,  as  rofes  live, 

A  Jingle  mornings  /pace. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  agriculture  to 
be  more  ftrittly  united  with  religion  and  alio 
moral  virtue,  than  any  other  art ;  which  made 
Cicero  fay,  as  we  have  feen,  that  the  country 
life  came  neareft  to  that  of  the  wifeman ;  that 
is,  it  was  a  kind  of  practical  philofophy. 

To  conclude  this  fmall  treatife  where  I  began 
it,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  of  all  human  em- 
ployments, which  have  no  immediate  relation  to 
God  and  juftice,  the  moft  innocent  is  agricul- 
ture. It  was,  as  has  been  faid,  that  of  the  firft 
man  in  his  ftate  of  innocence  and  duty.  It  af- 
terwards became  part  of  the  penance  impofed 
on  him  by  God.  So  that  both  in  the  ftates 
of  innocence  and  fin,  *  it  was  commanded  to 
him,  and  in  his  perfon  to  all  his  defcendants. 
It  is,  however,  become,  in  the  judgment  of 
pride,  the  meaneft  and  moft  contemptible  of 
employments  and  whilft  ufelefs  arts,  which 
conduce  only  to  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs,  are 
protected  and  honoured,  all  thofe  who  labour 
for  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  others  are  a- 
bandoned  to  poverty  and  mifery. 

*  Hate  not  laborious  work,  nor  the  hujbandry,  which  the  moft 
High  hath  created.    Eccldiaft,  vii.  ic. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Of  COMMERCE, 

ARTICLE  L 

Excellency  and  advantages  of  commerce. 

IT  may  be  faid,  without  fear  of  being  fuf- 
pected  of  exaggeration,  that  commerce  is 
the  moft  folid  foundation  of  civil  fociety,  and 
the  moft  neceffary  principle  to  unite  all  men, 
of  whatever  country  or  condition  they  are,  with 
each  other.  By  its  means  the  whole  world  is 
but  one  city,  and  one  family.  It  is  the  fource 
of  univerfal  plenty  to  every  part  of  it*  The 
riches  of  one  nation  become  thofe  of  all  peo- 
ple, and  no  country  is  barren,  or  at  leaft  fenfi- 
ble  of  its  fterility.  All  its  neceflities  are  pro- 
vided for  in  time  from  the  extremities  of  the  u- 
niverfe  ;  and  every  region  is  amazed  to  find 
itlelf  abound  in  foreign  productions,  and  en- 
riched with  a  thoufand  commodities,  unknown 
to  itfelf,  and  which  however  compofe  all  that 
is  moft  agreeable  in  life.  It  is  by  the  com- 
merce of  the  fea  and  rivers,  that  is  to  fay  by 
navigation,  that  God  has  united  all  mankind 
amongft  themfelves  in  fo  wonderful  a  manner, 
by  teaching  them  *  to  direct  and  govern  the  two 
moft  violent  things  in  nature,  the  fea  and  the 
winds,  and  to  fubftitute  them  to  their  ufes  and 
occafions.    He  has  joined  the  moft  remote  peo- 

*  Quas  res  violentiffimas  ter  nauticarum  rerum  fcien- 

natura  genuit,  earum  mode-  tiam.    Cic.  de  Nat.  deor.  1.  z. 

rationem  nos  foli  habemus,  p.  15. 
maris  atque  ventorum,  prop- 

E  a  pie 
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pie  by  this  means,  and  preferved  amongft  the 
different  nations,  an  image  of  the  dependance 
he  has  ordained  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame 
body  by  the  veins  and  arteries. 

This  is  but  a  weak,  a  flight  idea,  of  the  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  commerce  to  fociety  in 
general.  With  the  lean:  attention  to  particu- 
lars, what  wonders  might  we  not  difcover  ?  But 
this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  fuch  enquiries. 
I  (hall  confine  my  felf  to  one  reflection,  which 
feems  very  proper  for  our  underftanding  at 
once  the  weaknefs  and  grandeur  of  man. 

I  lhall  conflder  him  at  firft  in  the  higheft  de- 
•  gree  of  elevation  to  which  he  is  capable  of  at- 
taining. I  mean  upon  the  throne:  lodged  in 
fuperb  palaces  ;  furrounded  with  all  the  fplen- 
dor  of  the  royal  dignity  ;  honoured  and  almoft 
adored  by  thrOngs  of  Courtiers,  who  tremble 
in  his  prefence  ;  placed  in  the  centre  of  riches 
and  pleafures,  which  vye  with  each  other  for 
his  favour ;  and  fupported  by  numerous  ar- 
mies, who  wait  only  to  obey  his  orders.  Be- 
hold the  height  of  human  greatnefs !  But  what 
becomes  of  this  fo  powerful,  fo  awful,  prince, 
if  commerce  happens  to  ceafe  on  a  fudden  if 
he  is  reduced  to  himfelf,  to  his  own  induftry 
and  perfonal  endeavours  ?  Abandoned  to  him- 
felf in  this  manner  diverted  of  that  pompous 
outfide,  which  is  not  him,  and  is  abfolutely 
foreign  to  his  perfon  %  deprived  of  the  fupport 
of  others,  he  falls  back  into  his  native  mifery 
and  indigence  and  to  fum  up  all  in  a  word> 
he  is  no  longer  any  thing. 

Let  us  now  conflder  man  in  a  mean  condi- 
tion, inhabiting  a  little  houfe  ;  reduced  to  fub- 
fift  on  a  little  bread,  meat  and  drink  ;  covered 
with  the  plainefi  cloaths  ;  aud  enjoying  in  his 
Family,  not  without  difficulty,  the  other  con- 
veniences 
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veniencies  of  life,  What  feeming  folitude,  what 
a  forJorn  ftate,  what  oblivion  feems  he  in  with 
regard  to  all  other  mortals !  We  are  much  de- 
ceived, when  we  think  in  this  manner.  The 
whole  univerfe  is  attentive  to  him.  A  thou- 
fand  hands  work  for  his  occafions,  and  to  cloath 
and  nourilh  him.  For  him  manufactures  are 
eftablifhed,  granaries  and  cellars  filled  with 
corn  and  wine,  and  different  metals  extracted' 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  with  fo  much 
danger  and  difficulty. 

There  is  nothing,  even  to  the  things  that 
minifter  to  pleafure  and  voluptuoufnefs,  which 
the  moft  remote  nations  are  not  follicitous  to 
transfer  to  him  through  the  moft  ftormy  feas. 
Such  are  the  fupplies,  which  commerce,  or  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  divine  providence,  always 
employed  for  pur  occafions,  continually  procures 
for  us  all,  for  each  of  us  in  particular  :  fup- 
plies, which  to  judge  aright  of  them,  are  in  a 
manner  miraculous,  whjch  ought  to  fill  us  with 
perpetual  admiration,  and  make  us  cry  out 
with  the  prophet  in  the  tranfports  of  a  lively 
gratitude  ;  0  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  pfaj 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  fon  of  man  that  thou  vi-  4. 
fiteft  him  / 

It  would  be  to  no  purpofe  for  us  to  fay,  that 
we  have  no  obligation  to  thofe  who  labour  for 
us  in  this  manner,  becaufe  their  particular  inte- 
reft  puts  them  in  motion.  This  is  true ;  but 
is  their  work  therefore  of  lefs  advantage  to  us  ? 
God,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs  to  produce 
good  from  evil  itfclf,  makes  ufe  of  the  cove- 
toufnefs  of  fome  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It 
is  with  this  view  providence  has  eftablifhed  fo 
wonderful  a  diverfity  of  conditions  amongft  us, 
and  has  diftributed  the  goods  of  life  with  fo 
prodigious  an  inequality.  If  all  men  were  eafy 
E  3  in 
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in  their  fortunes,  were  rich  and  opulent,  who 
amongft  us  would  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to 
till  the  earth,  to  dig  in  the  mine,  or  to  crofs 
the  feas  ?  Poverty  or  covetoufnefs  charge  them- 
felves  with  thefe  laborious,   but  ufeful,  toils. 
From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  all  mankind, 
rich  or  poor,  powerful  or  impotent,  kings  or 
fubjedts,  have  a  mutual  dependance  upon  each 
other  for  the  demands  of  life ;  the  poor  not 
being  able  to  live  without  the  rich,  nor  the  rich 
without  the  labour  of  the  poor.    And  it  is 
commerce,  fubfifting  from  thefe  different  inte- 
refts,  which  fupplies  mankind  with  all  their  ne  - 
ceffities,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  all  their  con- 
veniencies. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Antiquity  of  commerce.    Countries  and  cities  mpji 
famed' for  it. 

IT  is  very  probable,  that  commerce  is  no 
lefs  antient  than  agriculture.  It  begun,  as 
was  natural,  between  private  perfons,  mankind 
aflifting  each  other  with  whatfoever  they  had 
of  ufeful  and  necefiary  to  human  life.  Cain, 
no  doubt,  fupplied  Abel  with  corn,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  for  his  food  j  and  Abel, 
in  exchange,  fupplied  Cain  with  fkins  and 
fleeces  for  his  cloathing,  and  with  milk,  curds, 
and  perhaps  meat  for  his  table.  Tubalcain, 
folely  employed  in  works  of  copper  and  iron, 
for  the  various  ufes  and  occafions  of  life,  and 
for  arms  to  defend  men,  either  againfb  human 
enemies  or  wild  beafts,  was  certainly  obliged 
to  exchange  his  brafs  and  iron  works  for  other 
merchandise,  neceffary  to  feeding,  cloathing, 
and  lodging  him.  Commerce  afterwards,  ex- 
i  tending 
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tending  gradually  from  neighbour  to  neighbour, 
eftablifhed  itfelf  between  cities  and  adjacent 
countries,  and  after  the  deluge,  enlarged  its 
bounds  to  the  extremities  of  the  world. 

The  holy  fcripture  gives  us  a  very  antient  Gen. 
example  of  traffick  by  the  caravans  of  the  Ifh-  XKV1U  25- 
maelites  and  Midianites,  to  whom  Jofeph  was 
fold  by  his  brethren.  They  were  upon  their  re- 
turn from  Gilead  with  their  camels  laden  with 
fpices,  aromatick  goods,  and  with  other  pre- 
cious merchandife  of  that  country.  Thefe  they 
were  carrying  into  Egypt,  where  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  them,  occafioned  by  their 
cuftom  of  embalming  the  bodies  of  men,  after 
their  death,  with  great  care  and  expence. 

Homer  *  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  cuftom 
of  the  heroick  age  of  the  fiege  of  Troy,  for 
the  different  nations  to  exchange  the  things, 
that  were  moft  neceffary  for  life,  with  each 
other  ;  a  proof,  fays  Pliny,  that  it  was  rather 
neceflity  than  avarice,  that  gave  birth  to  this 
primitive  commerce.  We  read  in  the  feventh 
book  of  the  Iliad,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  cer- 
tain veffels,  the  troops  went  in  crowds  to  pur- 
chafe  wine,  fome  with  copper,  and  others  with 
iron,  fkins,  oxen,  and  (laves. 

We  find  no  navigators  in  hiftory  fo  antient 
as  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians.  Thefe  two 
neighbouring  nations  feem  to  have  divided  the 
commerce  by  fea  between  them  :  the  Egyp- 
tians had  poffeffed  themfelves  chiefly  of  the 
trade  of  the  Eaft,  by  the  Red  fea  ;  and  the 

*  Quantum  feliciore  sevo,  enin,  ut  opinor,  commercia 

cum  res  ipfae  permutabantur  vidtus  gratia  inventa.  Alios 

inter  fefe,  Jicut  &  Trojanis  coriis  bourn,  alios  ferret  cap- 

temporibus  fa&itatum  Ho-  tivifque  rebus  emptitafle  tra- 

mero  credi  convenit!   Ita  dit.    Plin.  1. 33. ;  c.  1. 
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Phoenicians  of  that  of  the  Weft,  by  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

What  fabulous  authors  fay  of  Ofiris,  who  is 
the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks,  that  he  undertook 
the  conqueft  of  the  Indies,  as  Sefoftris  did  af- 
terwards, makes  it  probable,  that  the  Egypti- 
ans carried  on  a  great  trade  with  the  Indians. 

As  the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  was 
much  more  to  the  weft  than  that  pf  the  Egyp- 
tians, it  is  no  wonder,  that  they  are  more 
celebrated  upon  that  account  by  the  Greek 
Herod  and  Roman  authors.  Herodotus  fays,  that 
I  i.  c.  x.  theY  wcre  the  carriers  of  the  merchandife  of 
Egypt  and  Affyria,  and  tranfacfted  all  their 
trade  for  them,  as  if  the  Egyptians  had  not  em- 
ployed tfiemfelves  in  it;  and  that  they  have 
been  believed  the  inventors  of  traffick  and  nar 
vigation,  though  the  Egyptians  have  a  more 
legitimate  claim  to  that  glory.  Certain  it  is, 
the  Phoenicians  diftinguilhed  themfelves  moft  by 
antient  commerce,  and  are  alfo  a  prqof  to 
what  an  height  of  glory,  power,  and  wealth, 
a  nation  is  capable  of  raifing  itfelf  only  by 
trade. 

This  people  poffeffed  a  narrow  trad  of  land 
upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  Tyre  itfelf  was  built  in 
a  very  poor  foil  ;  and  had  it  been  richer  and 
more  fertile,  it  would  not  have  been  fufficient 
for  the  fupport  of  the  great  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, which  the  early  fuccefs  of  its  commerce 
drew  thither. 

Two  advantages  made  them  amends  for  this 
defect.  They  had  excellent  ports  upon  the 
coafts  of  their  fmall  ftate,  particularly  that  of 
their  capitol ;  and  they  had  naturally  fo  happy 
a  genius  for  trade,  that  they  were  looked  tupon 
as  the  inventors  of  commerce  by  fea,  efpecially 
of  that  carried  on  by  long  voyages. 

The 
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The  Phoenicians  knew  fo  well  how  to  im- 
prove both  thefe  advantages,  that  they  foon 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  fea,  and  of 
trade.  Libanus,  and  other  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, fupplying  them  with  excellent  timber  for 
building  of  veffels,  in  a  little  time  they  fitted 
put  numerous  fleets  of  merchant-mips,  which 
hazarded  voyages  into  unknown  regions,  in  or- 
der to  eftablifh  a  trade  with  them.  They  did 
not  confine  themfelves  to  the  coafts  and  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  they  entered  the  ocean 
by  the  ftraits  of  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar,  and  ex- 
tended their  correfpondence  to  the  right  and 
left.  As  their  people  multiplied  almoft  infi- 
nitely by  the  great  number  of  ftrangers,  whom 
the  defire  of  gain,  and  the  certain  opportunity 
of  enriching  themfelves,  drew  to  their  city  , 
they  faw  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  plant 
many  remote  colonies,  and  particularly  the  fa- 
mous one  of  Carthage,  which,  retaining  the 
Phcenican  fpirit  with  regard  to  traffick,  did 
not  give  place  to  Tyre  itfelf  in  trading,  and 
furpafTed  it  exceedingly  by  the  extent  of  domi- 
nion, and  the  glory  of  military  expeditions. 

The  degree  of  glory  and  power,  to  which 
commerce  and  navigation  had  elevated  the  city 
of  Tyre,  rendered  it  fo  famous,  that  we  could 
fcarce  believe  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  what 
profane  authors  report  of  it,  if  the  prophets 
themfelves  had  not  fpoke  of  it  with  {till  greater 
magnificence.    Tyre,  fays  Ezekiel,  to  give  us 
fome  idea  of  its  power,  is  a  fuperb  vefTel.  They  EzekieJ 
have  made  all  thy  Jhip-boards  of  fir-trees  of  Senir  ;  c^  zxv£ 
they  have  taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  mafts  v.  4  10. 
for  thee.    Of  the  oaks  of  Bafhan  have  they  made 
thine  oars :  the  company  of  the  Afhurites  have 
made  thy  benches  of  ivory  ^  brought  out  of  the  ijles 
of  Chittim.    Fine  linnen,  with  br  older ed  work 
2  from 
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from  Egypt,  was  that  which  thou  fpreadejl  forth 
to  be  thy  fail:  blue  and  purple  from  the  ifles  of 
Elifha  was  that  which  covered  thee.    The  inhabi- 
tants of  Zidon  and  Arvad  were  thy  mariners  : 
thy  wife  men,  O  Tyrus,  that  were  in  thee,  were 
thy  pilots.    The  prophet,  by  this  figurative 
language,  defigns  to  fhew  us  the  power  of  this 
city.    But  he  gives  with  more  energy  a  cir- 
cumftantial  account  of  the  different  people  with 
whom  it  traded.    The  merchandifes  of  the 
whole  earth  feemed  to  be  laid  up  in  this  city, 
and  the  reft  of  the  world  appeared  lefs  its  allies 
than  tributaries. 
Id.  v.  20     The  Carthaginians  trafficked  with  Tyre  for 
-24-      all  forts  of  riches,  and  filled  its  markets  with 
filver,  iron,  pewter,  and  lead,    Greece,  *  Tu- 
bal and  Mofoch,  brought  it  flaves,  and  veffels 
of  copper,     f  Thogorma  fupplied  it  with 
horfes  and  mules.  |]  Dedam  with  elephants  teeth 
and  ebony.    The  Syrians  expofed  to  fale  in  it 
pearls,  purple,  wrought  cloths,  lawn,  filk,  and 
all  forts  of  precious  merchandife.    The  peo- 
ple of  Judah  and  Ifrael  brought  thither  the  fineft 
wheat,  balm,  honey,  oil,  and  fruits.  Damaf- 
cus  fent  it  excellent  wine,  and  wool  of  the  moft 
lively  and  moft  exquifite  dyes  :  other  people 
fiirnimed  it  with  iron  work,  myrrh,  the  aroma- 
tick  calamus,  and  carpets  of  exquifite  work- 
manlhip  to  fit  upon.    4.  Arabia,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Cedar,  brought  thither  their  flocks 

*  Tubal  and  Mofoch.  The  horfes,  of  which  the  emperors 

holy  fcripture    always  joins  referred  the  bed  for  their  own 

thefe  two  people.    The  latter  Jiahles. 

intends  Mtifcovy  ;  the  former,  |j  Dedam.    The  people  of 

'without  doubt,  was  its  neigh-  Arabia. 

hour.  \  Arabia,    Defer/a,  Ce- 

f  Thogorma,  Cappadocia,  dar  was  near  it. 
from  whence  came  the  fineft 

Of 
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of  lambs,  fheep,  and  goats.  Saba  *  and  Re- 
ma,  the  moft  excellent  perfumes,  precious 
ftones,  and  gold  ;  and  others  cedar-wood, 
bales  of  purple,  embroidered  cloathing,  and 
every  kind  of  rich  goods. 

I  mall  not  undertake  to  diftinguifh  exactly 
the  fituation  of  the  different  nations,  of  whom 
Ezekiel  fpeaks,  this  not  being  the  proper  place 
for  fuch  a  difquifition.    It  fumces  to  obferve, 
that  this  long  enumeration,  into  which  the  holy 
fpirit  has  thought  fit  to  defcend  with  regard 
to  the  city  of  Tyre,  is  an  evident  proof,  that 
its  commerce  had  no  other  bounds  than  the 
world,  as  known  at  that  time.    Hence  it  was 
confidered,  as  the  common  metropolis  of  all 
nations,  and  as  the  queen  of  the  fea.  Ifaiah 
paints  its  grandeur  and  ftate  in  moft  lively,  but 
very  natural,  colours,  where  he  fays,  that  Tyre 
wore  the  diadem  upon  her  brows  ;  that  the 
moft  illuftrious  princes  of  the  univerfe  were  her 
correfpondents,  and  could  not  be  without  her 
traffick  ;  that  the  rich  merchants,  enclofed  with- 
in her  walls,  were  in  a  condition  to  difpute  pre- 
cedency with  crowned  heads,  and  pretended,  at 
leaft,  to  an  equality  with  them  :  Who  hath  Ifai.  xxii 
taken  this  counfel  againfi  Tyre,  the  crowned  city,  8. 
whofe  merchants  are  princes,  whofe  traffickers  are 
the  honourable  of  the  earth. 

I  have  related  elfewhere  the  deftruCtion  of  the 
antient  Tyre  by  Nebuchadonofor,  after  a  fiege 
of  thirteen  years  ;  and  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
new  Tyre,  which  foon  repofteffed  itfelf  of  the 
empire  of  the  fea,  and  continued  its  commerce 
with  more  fuccefs,  and  more  fplendor  than  be- 
fore   till  at  length,  being  ftormed  by  Alex- 

*  Saba  and  Rema.  People  quity  mentions  the  riches  and 
of  Arabia  Foe lix.    M  anti-    fpices  of  this  people. 

ander 
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ander  the  Great,  he  deprived  it  of  its  maritime 
ftrength  and  trade,  which  were  transferred  to 
Alexandria,  as  we  fhall  foon  fee. 

Whilft  both  the  old  and  new  Tyre  cxperi 
enced  fuch  great  revolutions,  Carthage,  the 
moft  confidcrable  of  their  colonies,  was  become 
very  flounming.    Traffick  had  given  it  birth  : 
traffick  augmented  it,  and  put  it  into  a  con- 
dition to  difpute  the  empire  of  the  world  for 
many  years  with  Rome.   Its  fituation  was  much 
more  advantagious  than  that  of  Tyre     It  was 
equally  diftant  from  all  the  extremities  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea ;  and  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
upon  which  it  was  fituated,  a  vaft  and  fertile 
region,  fupplied  it  abundantly  with  the  corn 
neceiTary  to  its  fubfiftance.    With  fuch  advan. 
tages   thofe  Africans,   making  the  beft  ufe 
of  the  happy  genius  for  trade  and  navigation, 
which  they  had  brought  from  Phoenicia,  attain- 
ed f0  great  a  knowledge  of  the  fea,  that  in 
that  point,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Po- 
lybius,  no  nation  was  equal  to  them.    By  this 
means  they  rofe  to  fuch  an  height  of  power, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  their  third  war  with 
the  Romans,  which  occafioned  their  final  ruin, 
Carthage  had  feven  hundred  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants, and  three  hundred  cities  in  its  dependance 
upon  the  continent  of  Africa  only.    They  had 
been  mailers  not  only  of  the  trad:  of  land  ex- 
tending from  the  great  Syrtes  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  but  alfo  of  that  which  extends  itfelf 
from  the  fame  pillars  to  the  fouthward,  where 
Planno,  the  Carthaginian,  had  founded  fo  many 
cities,  and  fettled  fo  many  colonies.    In  Spain, 
which  they  had  almoft  entirely  conquered,  Af- 
drubal,  who  commanded    there  after  Barca, 
Hannibal's   father,  had  founded  Carthagena, 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  cities  of  thofe  ttmes. 

Great 
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Great  part  alfo  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  had  for- 
merly fubmitted  to  their  yoke. 

Pofterity  might  have  been  indebted  for  great 
lights  to  the  two  illuftrious  monuments  of  the 
navigation  of  this  people,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
voyages  of  Hanno,  ftiled  king  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  of  Imilco,  if  time  had  preferved 
them.  The  firft  related  the  voyages  he  had 
made  in  the  ocean  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, along  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa ;  and 
the  other  his  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Europe, 
both  by  the  order  of  the  fenate  of  Carthage. 
But  time  has  confumed  thofe  writings. 

This  people  fpared  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pences  to  bring  navigation  to  perfection.  That 
was  their  only  ftudy.  The  other  arts  and  fci- 
ences  were  not  cultivated  at  Carthage.  They 
did  not  pique  themfelves  upon  polite  know- 
ledge. They  profefTed  neither  poetry,  elo- 
quence, nor  philofophy.  The  young  people, 
from  their  infancy,  heard  of  nothing  in  con- 
verfation,  but  merchandife,  accounts,  lhips, 
and  voyages.  Addrels  in  commerce  was  a  kind 
of  inheritance  in  the  families,  and  was  the  beft 
part  of  their  fortunes  ;  and  as  they  added  their 
own  obfervations  to  the  experience  of  their  fa- 
thers, we  ought  not  to  be  furprized,  that  their 
ability  in  this  way  always  increafed,  and  made 
fuch  a  wonderful  progrefs. 

Hence  it  was  that  commerce  raifed  Carthage 
to  fo  high  a  degree  of  wealth  and  power,  that 
it  coft  the  Romans  two  wars  ;  the  one  of  twenty 
three,  and  the  other  of  feventeen,  years,  both 
bloody  and  doubtful,  to  fubdue  that  rival ; 
and  that  at  laft,  victorious  Rome  did  not  believe 
it  in  her  power  to  fubjecT:  her  enemy  entirely,  but 
by  depriving  her  of  the  refources  me  might 
ftill  have  found  in  trade,  and  which,  during  fo 

long 
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long  a  feries  of  years,  had  fupported  her  a- 
gainft  all  the  forces  of  the  republick. 

Carthage  had  never  been  more  powerful  by 
fea,  than  when  Alexander  befieged  Tyre,  the 
metropolis  of  her  people.  Her  fortune  began 
to  decline  from  that  time.  Ambition  was  the 
ruin  of  the  Carthaginians.  Their  being  weary 
of  the  pacifick  condition  of  merchants,  and 
preferring  the  glory  of  arms  to  that  of  traffick, 
coft  them  dear.  Their  city,  which  commerce 
had  peopled  with  fo  great  a  multitude  of  in- 
habitants, faw  its  numbers  diminifh  to  fupply 
troops,  and  recruit  armies.  Their  fleets,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  tranfport  merchants  and  merchan- 
dife,  were  no  longer  freighted  with  any  thing, 
but  munitions  of  war  and  foldiers  •,  and  out  of 
the  wifeft  and  moft  fuccefsful  traders,  they  e- 
lecled  officers  and  generals  of  armies,  who  ac- 
quired them  an  exalted  degree  of  glory  indeed, 
but  one  of  fhort  duration,  and  foon  followed 
with  their  utter  ruin. 

The  taking  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  which  foon 
followed,  occafioned  a  great  revolution  in  the 
affairs  of  commerce.  That  new  fettlement  was, 
without  difpute,  the  greateft,  the  moft  noble, 
the  wifeft,  and  the  moft  ufeful  defign  that  con- 
queror ever  formed. 

It  was  not  poffible  to  find  a  more  happy  fitu- 
ation,  nor  one  more  likely  to  become  the  mart 
for  all  the  merchandife  of  the  eaft  and  weft. 
That  city  had  on  one  fide  a  free  commerce  with 
Afia,  and  the  whole  Eaft,  by  the  Red  fea.  The 
fame  fea,  and  the  river  N  ile,  gave  it  a  commu- 
nication with  the  vaft  and  rich  countries  of  E- 
thiopia.  The  commerce  of  the  reft  of  Africa 
and  Europe  was  open  to  it  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  for  the  inland  trade  of  Egypt,  it  had 

befides 
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befides  the  navigation  of  the  Nile,  and  the  ca- 
nals cut  out  of  it,  the  afliftance  of  the  cara- 
vans, fo  convenient  for  the  fecurity  of  mer- 
chants, and  the  conveyance  of  their  effects. 

This  induced  Alexander  to  believe  it  a 
proper  place  for  founding  one  of  the  fineft  cities 
and  ports  in  the  world.  For  the  ifle  of  Pha- 
ros, which  at  that  time  was  not  joined  to  the 
continent,  fupplied  him  with  the  happieft  filia- 
tion, after  he  had  joined  them  by  a  mole,  ha- 
ving two  entrances,  in  which  the  veffels  of  fo- 
reign nations  arrived  from  all  parts,  and  from 
whence  the  Egyptian  lhips  were  continually 
failing  to  carry  their  factors,  and  commerce, 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  then  known. 

Alexander  lived  too  fhort  a  time  to  fee  the 
happy  and  flourifhirg  condition ,  to  which 
commerce  raifed  his  city.  The  Ptolomies,  to 
whofe  lhare,  after  his  death,  Egypt  fell,  took 
care  to  improve  the  growing  Trade  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  foon  raifed  it  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion and  extent,  that  made  Tyre  and  Carthage 
be  forgotten,  which  for  a  long  feries  of  time, 
had  tranfacted,  and  engroffed  to  themfelves, 
the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

Of  all  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Ptolomaeus  Phi- 
ladelphus  was  the  prince  who  contributed  moft 
to  the  bringing  of  commerce  to  perfection  in 
his  country.  For  that  purpofe  he  kept  great 
fleets  at  fea,  of  which  Athenasus  gives  us  the  Athen.l. 
number,  and  defcription,  that  cannot  be  read  p.  203. 
without  aftonifhment.  Befides  upward  of  fix- 
fcore  fail  of  galleys  of  an  extraordinary  fize, 
he  gives  him  more  than  four  thoufand  other 
lhips,  which  were  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
the  ftate,  and  the  improvement  of  trade. 
He  pofTeffed  a  great  empire,  which  he  had 
formed,  by  extending  the  bounds  of  the  king- 
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dom  of  Egypt  into  Africa,  Ethiopia,  Syria, 
and  beyond  the  fea,  having  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Garia,  and 
the  Cyclades,  poffeffing  almoft  four  thoufand 
cities  in  his  dominions.  To  raife  the  happinefs 
of  thefe  provinces  as  high  as  poffible,  he  en- 
deavoured to  draw  into  them,  by  commerce, 
the  riches  and  commodities  of  the  Eaft  ;  and 
to  facilitate  their  palTage,  he  built  a  city  ex- 
prefsly  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Red  fea,  cut 
a  canal  from  Coptus  to  that  fea,  and  caufed 
houfes  to  be  erected  along  that  canal,  for  the 
Vol.  VII.  convenience  of  merchants  and  travellers,  as  I 
p'  30      have  obferved  in  its  place. 

It   was  the  convenience  of  this  ftaple  for 
merchandife  at  Alexandria,  which  diffufed  im- 
menfe  riches  over  all  Egypt  •,  riches  fo  confi- 
de, apud.  derable,  that  it  is  affirmed,  the  cuftoms  only 

iyt' 708  fcr  the  imPortation  and  exportation  of  mer- 
7  P*79  *  chandife  at  the  port  of  Alexandria,  amounted 
yearly  to  more  than  thirty-feven  millions  of  li- 
vres,  though  moft  of  the  Ptolomies  were  mo- 
derate enough  in  the  impofts  they  laid  on  their 
people. 

Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Alexandria,  were,  with- 
out difpute,  the  moft  famous  cities  of  anti- 
quity for  commerce  :  It  was  alfo  followed  with 
fuccefs  at  Corinth,  Rhodes,  Marfeilles,  and 
many  other  cities,  but  not  with  fuch  extent 
and  reputation. 
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The  end  and  materials  of  commerce. 

THE  pafTage  of  Ezekiel*  which  I  have 
cited  in  regard  to  Tyre,  includes  alrnoft 
all  the  materials,  in  which  the  ancient  corm 
merce  confifted  :  Gold,  filver,  iron*  copper, 
tin,  lead,  pearls,  diamonds,  and  all  forts  of 
precious  ftones  ;  purple,  fluffs*  cloths,  ivory, 
ebony,  cedar*  myrrh,  aromatick  reeds,  or  the 
Calamus  •,  perfumes*  flaves,  horfes,  mules,  grain* 
wine,  cattle,  and  in  a  word,  all  kind  of  pre- 
cious merchandife.  I  lhall  not  dwell  here  upon 
any  thing,  but  what  relates  to  mines  of  iron* 
copper,  gold,  filver,  pearls,  purple*  and  filk  ; 
nor  treat  even  thefe  heads  with  any  great  extent* 
Pliny  the  naturalift  will  be  my  ordinary  guide 
as  to  thofe  of  my  fubjedts  he  has  wrote  upon. 
And  I  fhall  make  great  ufe  of  the  learned  re- 
marks of  the  author  of  the  natural  hiftory  of 
gold  and  filver,  extracted  from  the  thirty-third 
book  of  Pliny*  and  printed  at  London. 

SECT.  L 

Mines  of  ironi. 

TT  is  certain*  that  the  ufe  of  metals*  efpe^ 
•*  daily  of  iron  and  copper,  is  alrnoft  as  old 
as  the  world  :  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  gold 
or  filver  were  much  regarded  in  the  firft  ages. 
Solely  intent  upon  the  neceffitics  of  life,  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  the  earth  did  what  new  co- 
lonies are  obliged  to  do.  They  applied  them- 
felves  in.  building  them  houfes,  clearing  lands, 
Vol.  I.  F  and 
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and  furnifhing  themfelves  with  the  inftrumenft 
neceffary  for  cutting  wood,  hewing  ftone,  and 
other  mechanical  tifes.  As  all  thefe  tools  could 
be  formed  only  of  iron,  copper,  or  fteel,  thofe 
effential  materials  became,  by  a  neceffary  con- 
fequence,  the  principal  objects  of  their  purfuit. 
Thofe4  who  were  fettled  in  countries  which 
produced  them,  were  not  long  without  knowing 
their  importance.  People  came  from  all  parts  in 
queft  of  them  •,  and  their  land,  though  in  ap* 
pearance  poor  and  barren  in  every  other  refpecl, 
became  an  abundant  and  fertile  foil  to  them. 
They  wanted  nothing,  having  that  merchandife  ; 
and  their  iron  bars  were  ingots,  which  procu* 
red  them  all  the  conveniencies  and  elegancies  of 
life. 

It  would  be  very  grateful  to  know  where, 
when,  how,  and  by  whom  thefe  materials  were 
firft  difcovered.    Concealed  as  they  are  from 
our  eyes,  and  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
fmall  and  almoft  imperceptible  particles,  which 
have  no  apparent  relation,  or  vifible  difpofition 
for  the  different  works  compofed  of  them,  who 
was  it  that  inftructed  man  in  the  ufes  to  be 
made  of  them  ?  It  would  be  doing  chance  too 
much  honour,  to  impute  to  it  this  difcovery. 
The  infinite  importance,  and  almoft  indifpenfi- 
ble  neceflity  for  the  inftruments,  with  which 
they  fupply  us,  well  deferve,  that  we  lhould 
acknowledge  it  to  proceed  from  the  concurrence 
and  goodnefs  of  the  divine  providence.    It  is 
true,  that  providence  commonly  takes  delight 
in  concealing  its  mofl  wonderful  gifts  under 
events,  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  chance 
and  accident.    But  attentive  and  religious  eyes 
are  not  deceived  in  them,  and  eafily  difcover, 
under  thefe  difguifes,  the  beneficence  and  libe- 
rality of  God,  fo  much  the  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration 
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miration  and  acknowledgment,  as  lefs  vifible 
to  man.  This  is  a  truth  confeflfed  by  the  Pa- 
gans themfelves,  as  I  have  already  obferved 
elfewhere. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  *  iron,  which  of  all 
metals  is  the  moft  necefiaryj  is  alfo  the  moft 
common,  the  eafieft  to  be  found*  lefs  deep  in 
the  earth  than  any  other,  and  moft  abundant. 

As  I  find  little  in  Pliny  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  antients  difcovered  and  prepared  me- 
tals, I  am  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  what  the 
moderns  fay  upon  that  head  5  in  order  to  give 
the  reader,  at  leaft,  fome  flight  idea  of  the  ufual 
methods  in  the  difcovery,  preparation,  and  melt- 
ing of  thofe  metals ;  which  were  in  part  prac- 
ticed by  the  antients. 

The  matter,  from  which  iron  is  extracted,  PUn.  1. 34. 
(which  the  term  of  art  calk  iron-ore)  is  found  c" 14'  '5* 
in  mines  of  different  depth,  fometitnes  in  {tones 
as  big  as  the  fift*  and  fometimes  only  in  fand. 

After  having  amaffed  the  quantity  of  matter 
to  be  melted,  it  is  put  into  large  furnaces,  where 
a  great  fire  has  been  kindled,  When  the  ore 
is  melted  and  well  flammed,  they  make  it  run 
out  of  the  furnace  through  a  hole  prepared  for 
that  purpofe,  from  which,  running  with  rapi- 
dity like  a  torrent  of  fire,  it  falls  into  different 
moulds,  according  to  the  variety  of  works  to 
be  caft,  as  kettles*  and  fuch  kind  of  utenfils. 
In  the  fajme  manner  they  form  alfo  the  large 
lumps  of  iron,  called  fows,  of  different  fizS, 
which  Weigh  fometimes  two  or  three  thoufand 
pounds/  and  upwards.  Thefe  are  afterwards, 
carried  to  the  forge,  or  foundary*  to  be  forged  or 

*   Ferri   metalla  ubique     ferri  largiffima   efi  Plh, 
jpropem  odum  reperiuntur—     1.  34.  c.  14. 
Metallorum   omnium  vena 
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fined  with  the  affiftance  of  mills,  which  keep 
great  hammers  continually  going. 

Steel  is  a  kind  of  iron  refined  and  purified 
by  fire,  which  renders  it  whiter,  more  folid* 
and  of  a  fmaller  and  finer  grain.    It  is  the 
hardeft  of  all  metals,  when  prepared  and  tern- 
Stridentia  pered  as  it  ought.    That  temper  is  derived  from 
tingunt    cold  water,  and  requires  a  nice  attention  in  the 
ara  lacu.   workman,  in  taking  the  fteel  out  of  the  fire, 
when  it  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 

When  we  confider  a  fharp  and  well-polimed 
knife  or  razor,  could  we  believe  it  was  poflible 
to  form  them  out  of  a  little  earth,  or  fome 
blackiih  ftones  ?  What  difference  is  there  be- 
tween fo  rude  a  matter,  and  fuch  polilhed  and 
ihining  inftruments!  Of  what  is  not  human 
induftry  capable !  - 

Mr.  Reaumur  *  obferves,  in  fpsaking^  ot 
iron,  one  thing  well  worthy  of  obfervation. 
Tho'  fire  feldom  or  ever  renders  it  fo  liquid  as 
k  does  gold,  brafs,  pewter,  and  lead  5  of  all 
metals,  however,  there  is  not  one  that  takes  the 
mould  fo  perfectly,  infinuates  itfelf  fo  well  into 
the  moft  minute  parts  of  it,  and  receives  im- 
preffions  with  fuch  exactitude. 

SECT.  II. 

Mines  of  copper  or  brafs, 

COPPER,  which  is  otherwtfe  called  brafs,- 
is  an  hard,  dry,  weighty  metal.  It  is 
taken  out  of  mines  like  other  metals,  where  it 
is  found  as  well  as  iron,  either  in  powder  oc 
ftone. 


*  Memoir *s  de  P  Acad,  des  Scicnc.  an,  1726. 

Before 
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Before  it  is  melted,  it  mull  be  warned  very 
much,  in  order  to  feparate  the  earth  from  it, 
with  which  it  is  mixed.  It  is  afterwards  melted 
in  the  furnaces  by  great  fires,  and  when  melted, 
poured  off  into  moulds.  The  copper,  which 
has  had  only  one  melting,  is  the  common  and 
ordinary  copper. 

To  *  render  it  purer  and  finer,  it  is  melted 
once  or  twice  more.  When  it  has  pa{fed  the 
fire  feveral  times,  and  the  grofTeft  parts  are  fe- 
parated  from  it,  it  is  called  Rofette,  or  the 
pureft  and  fineft  copper. 

Copper  is  naturally  red,  of  which  brafs  is  a 
fpecies  made  yellow  with  Lapis  calaminaris. 

The  Lapis  calaminaris,  which  is  alio  called 
Cadmia  f,  is  a  mineral  or  foffile,  which  foun- 
ders ufe  to  change  the  colour  of  copper  yellow. 
This  ftone  does  not  become  yellow,  till  after  it 
has  been  baked  in  the  manner  of  bricks  5  it  is 
then  ufed  either  to  make  yellow,  or  encreafe, 
the  red  fine  copper. 

The  yellow  copper  or  brafs  is  therefore  a 
mixture  of  the  red,  with  lapis  calaminaris,  which 
augments  its  Weight  from  ten  to  fifty  in  the 
hundred,  according  to  the  different  goodnete 
of  the  copper.  It  is  called  alfo  Latten,  and  in 
the  Roman  language  Aurichalcum. 

Bronze  is  a  made  metal,  confiding  of  a  mix- 
ture of  feveral  metals. 

For  the  fine  ftatues  of  this  metal,  the  mix- 
ture is  half  fine  copper  and  half  brafs.  In  the 
ordinary  fort,  the  mixture  is  of  pewter,  and 
fometimes  of  lead,  to  fave  coft. 

*   Praterea  femel   reco.-  eft  modp.  effoditur  ignicpe 

quunt :  quod  faepius  feciffe,  perficitur.    Fit  &  e  iapide 

bonitati  plurimum  confert.  serofo,   quern  vacant  Cat* 

Plin.  1.  34.  c.  8.  mianu    Vlin.  1.  34.  c.  1. 

\  Vena  (aris)  quo  di&um 

F  q  There 
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There  is  alfo  another  fpecies  of  mixed  cop, 
per,  called  by  the  French  Fonte,  which  differs 
from  the  Bronze,  only  by  being  more  or  lefs 
mixed. 

The  art  of  founding,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called,  of  cafting  in  brafs,  is  very  antient.  All 
ages  have  made  their  veffels,  and  other  curious 
works  in  metal.  Cafting  muft  have  been  very 
common  in  Egypt,  when  the  Ifraelites  left  it, 
as  they  could  form  in  the  defart,  without  any 
great  preparations,  a  ftatue  with  lineaments  and 
ihape,  reprefenting  a  calf.  Soon  after  they 
made  the  molten  fea,  and  all  other  veffels  for 
the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  for  the  temple. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  form  ftatues  of  plates 
hammer'd  into  form,  and  ri vetted  together. 

The  invention  of  thefe  images,  either  caft  or 
hammered,  took  birth  in  the  Eaft,  as  well  as 
idolatry,  and  afterwards  communicated  itfelf  to 
Greece,  which  carried  the  art  to  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

The  moil  celebrated  and  valuable  copper  a- 
mongft  the  Greeks,  was  that  of  Corinth,  of 
which  I  have  fpoken  elfewhere,  and  that  of  De- 
ios.  ^  Cicero  *  joins  them  together  in  one  of  his 
orations,  where  he  mentions  a  veffel  of  brafs, 
called  authepfa,  in  which  meat  was  dreft  with 
very  little  fire,  and  almoft  of  itfelf:  this  veffel 
was  fold  fo  dear,  that  thole  who  paffed  by,  and 
heard  the  fum  bid  for  it  at  the  fale,  imagined 
the  purchafe  of  an  eftate  was  iri  queftion. 

It  is  faid,  that  brafs  was  ufed  before  iron  for 
the  making  of  arms.  It  certainly  was  lb  before 
gold  and  filver  for  money,  at  leaft  with  the  Ro- 

5  ppmus  referta  yafis  Co-  eft,  ut  qui  pnetereuntes  pre- 

rmthiis  &  Deliacis :  jn  qui-  tium  emimerari  audiebant, 

bus  eft  authepfa  ilia,  quam  lundum  vaenire  arbitrarcntur. 

■■unto  predo  nuper  mercatiK  Orat.pro  JRofc.Amerc.  n.  i  33. 

mans. 
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mans     It  confifted  at  firft  in  lumps  of  brafs, 
of  different  bignefs,  and  was  taken  by  weight, 
without  having  any  fixed  mark  or  figure  upon 
it  •  from  whence  came  the  form  of  fpeaking 
ufed  in  Talcs,  per  as  fcf  Bram.    Servius  Tul- 
lius,  the  fixth  king  of  the  Romans    was  the 
firft  that  reduced  it  to  form,  and  ftampt  it 
with  a  particular  imprefiion.    *  And  as  at  that 
time  the  greateft  riches  confifted  in  cattle,  oxen, 
iheep,  hogs,  &c.  the  figure  of  thofe  animals 
or  of  their  heads,  was  ftamped  upon  the  firft 
money  that  was  coined,  and  it  was  called  pecu- 
m  from  the  word  pecus,  which  figmfies  cattle 
in  general.    It  was  not  till  the  confulfhip  of  m  ^ 
Q  Fabius  and  Ogulnius,  five  years  before  the  c.  i. 
fSt  Punick  war,  in  the  485th  Year  of  Roume> 
that  filver  fpecies  was  ufed  at  Rome.  They, 
however,  always  retained  the  antient  language 
and  denomination,  taken  from  the  word  as* 
jbrafs     From  thence  the  expreffion,  as  grave, 
( heavy  brafs)  to  fignify,  at  leaft  in  the  ori- 
gin of  that  term,  the  affes  of  a  pound  weight ; 
Irarium,  the  publick  treafury  ,  where! n,  in 
antient  times,   there  was  only  brafs-money 
as  alienum,  borrowed  money    with  many  others 
of  like  fignification. 

*  Servius  Rex,  primus  Signature  eft  nota  pecudum  : 
fignavit  xs.  Antea  rudi  u-  unde  pecuma  appellata.  Phn. 
&s  Roma;  Tinueus  tradit.  l$l-C-lf 
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SECT.  III. 

Mines  of  gold. 

Plin.  I.33.  TH  O  find  gold,  fays  Pliny,  we  have  thres 
c.  4.         A    different  methods.    It  is  extracted  either 
from  rivers,  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  the 
ruins  of  mountains,  by  undermining  and  throw- 
ing them  down. 

1 .  Gold  found  in  rivers. 

Gold  is  gathered  in  fmall  grains,  or  little 
quantities  upon  the  fhores  of  rivers,  as  in  Spain 
upon  the  brink  of  the  Tagus,  in  Italy  upon  the 
Po,  in  Thrace  upon  the  Hebrus,  in  Afia  upon 
thePaclolus,  and  laftly,  upon  the  Ganges  in 
India  ;  and  *  it  is  agreed,  that  the  gold  found 
in  this  manner  is  the  bell  of  all  j  becaufe  having 
long  ran  through  rocks,  and  over  finds,  it  has 
had  time  to  cleanfe  and  purify  itfelf. 

The  rivers  I  mention  were  not  the  only  ones 
in  which  gold  was  to  be  found.  Our  Gaul 
Diod.  1.  5.  had  the  fame  advantage.  Diodorns  fays,  that 
nature  had  given  it  gold  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
without  obliging  the  natives  to  hunt  after  it 
with  art  and  labour ;  that  it  was  mingled  with 
the  lands  of  the  rivers  ;  that  the  Gauls  knew 
how  to  warn  thofe  fands,  extracl  the  gold,  and 
melt  it  down  ;  and  that  they  made  themfelves 
rings,  bracelets,  girdles,  and  other  ornaments 
of  it.  Some  rivers  of  France  are  f  faid  to 
have  retained  this  privilege:  the  Rhine,  the 

*  Ncc  ullum  abfolutum        f  Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  of 
aurumeft,  ut  curfo  ipfa  tri-    ■'Sciences,  an.  171  8. 
tuque  perpolitum.  Plin. 

Rhone, 
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Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  Doux  in  Franche- 
Comte,  the  Ceze,  and  the  Gardon,  which 
have  their  fources  in  the  Cevennes,  the  Ariege 
in  the  country  of  Foix,  and  fome  others.  The 
gathering  of  it  indeed  does  not  turn  to  any  con- 
fiderable  account,  fcarce  fufficing  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  country -people,  who  employ 
themfelves  for  fome  months  in  that  work.  They 
have  fometimes  their  lucky  days,  when  they 
get  more  than  a  piftole  for  their  trouble  ;  but 
they  pay  for  them  on  others,  which  produce 
little  or  nothing. 

2.  Gold  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Thofe  who  fearch  after  gold,  begin,  by  finding 
what  we  call  in  French,  la  Manne,  manna,  a  kind 
of  earth,  which  by  its  colour,  and  the  exhalations 
that  rife  from  it,  informs  thofe,  who  under- 
ftand  mines,  that  there  is  gold  underneath  it. 

As-  foon  as  the  vein  of  gold  appears,  the 
water  muft  be  turned  off,  and  the  ore  dug  out 
induftrioufly,  which  muft  be  taken  away,  and 
wafhed  in  proper  lavers.  The  ore  being  put  into 
them,  a  ftream  of  water  is  poured  on  continually, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  ore  to  be 
wafhed  ;  and  to  affift  the  force  of  the  water,  an 
iron  fork  is  ufed,  with  which  the  ore  is  ftirred, 
and  broke,  till  nothing  remains  in  the  laver,  but 
.  a  fediment  of  black  fand,  with  which  the  gold 
is  mingled.    This  fediment  is  put  into  a  large 
wooden  dim,  in  the  midft  of  which  four  or 
five  deep  lines  are  cut,  and  by  warning  it,  and 
ftirring  it  well  in  feveral  waters,  conjeftura,  the 
terrene  parts  diflblve,  and  nothing  remains  but 
pure  gold  duft.    This  is  the  method  now  ufed  S"J^£ 
in  Chili,  and  the  fame  as  was  pradlifed  in  the  p^.T^l 
time  of  Pliny  :  Aurum  qui  quceruntr  ante  omnia  c.  4. 

fegullum 
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fegullum  tollunt  :  it  a  vacatur  indicium.  Alveus 
i  hie  eft  :  arence  lavantur,  atque  ex  eo  quod  refedit, 

conjeclura  capitur.  Every  thing  is  compre- 
hended in  thefe  few  words.  Segullum  ;  which 
is  what  the  French  call  la  manne,  or  manna, 
Alveus  hie  eft  :  that  is,  the  vein  of  gold  ore. 
Arence  lavantur  :  this  implies  the  lavers.  At- 
que ex  eo  quod  refedit :  this  the  fediment  of  black 
•land, .  in  which  the  gold  is  contained.  Conjee- 
tura  capitur  :  here  the  ftirring  of  the  fediment, 
the  running  off  of  the  water,  and  the  gold-duft 
that  remains,  are  intimated. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  without  digging 
far,  the  gold  is  found  upon  the  fuperficies  of  the 
earth:  but  this  good-fortune  is  not  frequent, 
pIiny-  though  there  have  been  examples  of  it.  For 
Ibld-  not  long  ago,  fays  Pliny,  gold  was  found  in 
this  manner  in  Nero's  reign,  and  in  fo  great  a 
quantity,  that  fifty  pounds  a  day,  at  leaft,  has 
been  gathered  of  it.    This  was  in  Dalmatia. 

It  is  commonly  necefTary  to  dig  a  great  way, 
and  to  form  fubterraneous  caverns,  in  which 
marble  and  fmall  flints  are  found,  covered  with 
the  gold.  Thefe  caverns  are  carried  on  to  the 
right  or  left,  according  to  the  running  of  the 
vein  ;  and  the  earth  above  it  is  fupported  with 
ftrong  props  at  proper  diftances.  When  the 
metallick  ftone,  commonly  called  the  ore  in 
which  the  gold  forms  itfelf,  is  brought  out  of 
the  mine,  it  is  broke,  pounded,  warned,  and 
put  into  the  furnace.  The  firft  melting  is  called 
only  filver,  for  there  is  always  fome  mingled 
with  the  gold. 

The  fcum,  which  rifes  in  the  furnace,  is  cal- 
led Scoria  in  Latin.  This  is  the  drofs  of  the 
metal,  which  the  fire  throws  up,  and  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  gold,  but  common  to  all  metallick 
bodies.    This  drofs  is  not  thrown  away,  but 

pounded 
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pounded  and  calcined  over  again,  to  extract 

what  remains  of  good  in  it.    The  crucible,  It  it.  called 

in  which  this  preparation  is  made,  ought  to  be  *<tf»mm. 

of  a  certain  white  earth,  not  unlike  that  ufed 

by  the  potters.    There  is  fcarce  any  other, 

which  can  bear  the  fire,  bellows  and  exceffive 

heat  of  this  fubftance  melted. 

This  metal  is  very  precious,  but  cofts  infinite  Diod.  1. 3. 
pains  in  getting  it.  Slaves  and  criminals  con- 
demned to  death,  were  employed  in  working 
the  mines.  The  thirft  of  gold  has  always  ex- 
tinguished all  fenfe  of  humanity  in  the  human 
heart.  Diodorus  Siculus  obferves,  that  thefe 
unhappy  creatures,  laden  with  chains,  were  al- 
lowed no  reft  either  by  night  or  day  ;  that  they 
were  treated  with  exceffive  cruelty  y  and  that 
to  deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of  being  able  to 
cfcape  by  corrupting  their  guards,  foldiers  were 
chofen  for  that  office,  who  fpoke  a  language 
unknown  to  them,  and  with  whom,  in  confe- 
quence,  they  could  have  no  correfpondence  nor 
form  any  confpiracy. 

3.  Gold  found  in  the  mountains. 

There  is  another  method  to  find  gold,  which  PKn.l,  33. 
regards  properly  only  high  and  mountainous c- 4- 
places,  fuch  as  are  frequently  met  with  in 
Spain.  *  Thefe  are  dry  and  barren  mountains 
in  every  other  refpect,  which  are  obliged  to 
give  up  their  gold,  to  make  amends,  in  fome 
meafure,  for  their  fterility  in  every  thing  elfe. 

The  work  begins  at  firft  by  cutting  great 
holes  in  the  right  and  left.    The  mountain  it- 

*  Cetera  mentes  Hifpa-     huic  bono  fertiles  die  co- 
niarum  arid i  ftcrilefque,   in     gimtur,  PStt, 
quibus  nihil  aliud  gignatur, 

felf 
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felf  is  afterwards  attacked  by  the  affiftance  of 
torches  and  lamps.  For  the  day  is  foon  loft, 
and  the  night  continues  as  long  as  the  work, 
that  is,  for  feveral  months.  Before  any  great 
progrefs  is  made,  great  flaws  appear  in  the 
earth,  which  falls  in,  and  often  crufhes  the  poor 
miners  to  death  fo  that,  fays  *  Pliny,  people 
are  much  more  bold  and  venturous  in  fearching 
after  pearls  at  the  bottom  of  the  waves  in  the 
Eaft,  than  in  digging  for  gold  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  which  is  become  by  our  avarice  more 
dangerous  than  the  fea  itfelf. 

It  is  therefore  necefTary  jn  thefe  mines,  as 
well  as  in  the  firft  I  fpoke  of,  to  form  good 
arches  at  proper  diftances,  to  fupport  the  hol- 
lowed mountain.  There  are  great  rocks  and 
veins  of  ftone  found  alfo  in  thefe,  which  muft 
be  broke  by  fire  and  vinegar.  But  as  the 
fmoke  and  fteam  would  foon  fuffocate  the  work^ 
men,  it  is  often  more  necefTary,  and  efpecially 
when  the  work  is  a  little  advanced,  to  break 
thofe  enormous  maffes  with  pick-axes  and 
crows,  and  to  cut  away  large  pieces  by  degrees, 
which  muft  be  given  from  hand  to  hand,  or 
from  moulder  to  moulder,  till  thrown  out  of 
the  mine.  Day  and  night  are  pafled  in  this 
manner.  Only  the  hindmoft  workmen  fee  day- 
light ;  all  the  reft  work  by  lamps.  If  the  rock 
is  found  to  be  too  long,  or  too  thick,  they  pro- 
ceed on  the  fide,  and  carry  on  the  work  in  a 
curve  line. 

When  the  work  is  finifhed,  and  the  fubter- 
raneous  paffages  carried  their  proper  length, 
they  cut  away  the  props  of  the  arches,  that 

*  Ut  jam  minus  temera-     to  nocentioresfecimus  terras, 
rium  videatur    e   promndo  Plin. 
maris  peterc  margaritas :  ran- 
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had  been  formed  at  due  diftances  from  each 
other.    This   is  the  ufual  fignal  of  the  ruin 
which  is  to  follow,  and  which  thofe  who  are 
placed  to  watch  it,  perceive  firft,  by  the  fink- 
ino-  in  of  the  mountain,  which  begins  to  make  i 
uvon  which  they  immediately,  either  by  hal- 
lowing, or  beating  upon  a  brazen  inftrument, 
give  notice  to  the  workmen  to  take  care  of 
themfelves,  and  run  away  the  firft  for  their  own 
fafety.    The  mountain,  fapped  on  all  fides  in 
this  manner,  falls  upon  itfelf,  and  breaks  to 
pieces  with  a  dreadful  noife.    The  *  vidori- 
ous  workmen  then  enjoy  the  fight  of  nature  o- 
verturned.    The  gold,   however,   is  not  yet 
found  5  and  when  they  began  to  pierce  the  hill, 
they  did  not  know  whether  there  was  any  in  it. 
Hope  and  avarice  were  fufficient  motives  for 
undertaking  the  labour,  and  confronting  fuch 
dangers.  .  . 

But  this  is  only  the  prelude  to  new  toils,  itill 
greater  and  more  heavy  than  the  firft.  For 
the  waters  of  the  higher  neighbouring  moun- 
tains muft  be  carried  through  very  f  long 
trenches,  in  order  to  its  being  poured  with  im- 
petuofity  upon  the  ruins  they  have  formed,  and 
to  carry  off  the  precious  metal.    For  this  put* 
pofe  new  canals  muft  be  made,  fometimes  high-* 
er  or  lower  according  to  the  ground,  and  hence 
the  greateft  part  of  the  labour  arifes.    For  the 
levet  muft  be  well  placed,  and  the  heights  well 
taken  in  all  the  places,  over  which  the  torrent  is 
to  pafs  to  the  lower  mountain  that  has  been 
thrown  down     in  order  that  the  water  may 
have  fufficient  force  to  tear  away  the  gold 

*  Speftant  viftores  rui-        t  A  centefimo  plerumque 
B am  naturae:  nec  tamen  ad-  lapidc. 
hue  aurum  eft-.  Plitt. 
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Wherever  it  paffes,  which  obliges  them  to  make 
it  fall  from  the  greateft  height  they  can.  And 
as  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground  in  its  courfe, 
they  remedy  that  by  artificial  canals,  which 
preferve  the  defcent,  and  keep  the  water 
within  their  bounds.    And  if  there  are  any 
large  rocks,  which  oppofe  its  pafTage,  they  muft 
be  hewn  down*  made  level,  and  have  tracks 
cut  in  them  for  the  wood-work,  which  is  to 
receive  and  continue  the  canal.    Having  united 
the  waters  of  the  highen:  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, from  whence  they  are  to  fall*  they  make 
great  refervoirs,  of  the  breadth  of  two  hun- 
dred, and  the  depth  of  ten,,  feet.    They  gene- 
rally leave  five  openings  of  three  or  four  feet 
fquare,  to  receive  the  water  at  feveral  places. 

After  which,,  when  the  refervoirs  are  fully 
they  open  the  fluice,  from  whence  falls  fo  vio- 
lent and  impetuous  a  torrent,  that  it  carries 
away  all  before  it,  and  even  Hones  of  confide- 
rable  magnitude. 

There  is  another  work  h  the  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  mine.  New  trenches- mufthe  dug 
there,  which  form  feveral  beds  for  the  falling  of 
the  torrent  from  height  to  height,  till  it  dif- 
charges  fefclf  into  the  fea.  But  to  prevent  the 
gold  from  being  carried  off  with  the  current/ 
they  lay3  at  proper  diftances;  good  dams  of 
Ulex,  a  fort  of  fhrub  much  refembling  our  rofe- 
mary,  but  fomething  thicker  of  leaves,  and 
confequently  fitter  for  catching  this  prey  as  in 
nets.  Add  to  this,  that  good  planks  are  ne- 
ceffary  on  each  fide  of  thefe  trenches,  to  keep 
the  water  within  them  and  where  there  are  any- 
dangerous  inequalities  of  ground,  thefe  new  canals 
muft  be  fupported  with  *  jfhores,  till  the  torrent 

*  Machines  to  fupport  thofe  canals  made  of  board. 

lofes 
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lofes  kfelf  at  laft  in  the  fand  of  the  ocean,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  mines  com- 
monly are. 

The  gold  got  in  this  manner  at  the  feet  of 
mountains,  has  no  need  of  being  purified  by 
fire  for  it  is  at  firft  what  it  ought  to  be.  It 
is  found  in  lumps  of  different  bignefs,  as  it  is 
alfo  in  deep  mines,  but  not  fo  commonly.^ 

As  to  the  wild  rofemary  branches  ufed  on 
this  occafion,  they  are  taken  up  with  care, 
dryed,  and  then  burnt  ;  after  this  the  allies  are 
warned  on  the  turf,  upon  which  the  gold  falls* 
and  is  eafily  gathered. 

Pliny  examines  wherefore  gold  is  preferred  ^1,n- *•  3  Tr 
to  odier  metals  ,   and  gives  feveral  reafons c*  3* 
for  it. 

It  is  the  only  metal,  which  lofes  nothing,  or 
almoft  nothing  by  the  fire,  not  even  of  fune- 
ral piles,  or  conflagrations,  in  which  the  flames- 
are  generally  moft  violent,  It  is  even  affirmed 
to  be  rather  the  better  for  having  paft  the  fire 
feveral  times.  It  is  by  fire  alfo  that  proof  is 
made  of  it  •,  for  when  it  is  good,  it  takes  its 
colour  from  it.  This  the  workmen  call  obry- 
zum,  refined  gold.  What  is  wonderful  in  this 
proof,  is,  that  the  hotteft  charcoal  has  no  effect 
in  it :  to  melt  it,  *  a  clear  fire  of  ftraw  is  ne- 
ceffary,  with  a  little  lead  thrown  in  to  refine 
it. 

Gold  lofes  very  little  by  ufe,  and  much  lefs 
than  any  other  metal  :  whereas  filver,  copper, 
and  pewter,  foil  the  hands,  and  draw  black 

*  Strabo  makes  the  fame  cedit  &  facile  funditur;  car- 

remark,  and  gives  the  reafon  bo  autem  multum  abfumSt, 

for  this  effecl.    Palca  facilius  nimis  colliquans  fua  vehe- 

liquefit  aurum  :  quia  flamma  mentia  &  elevans.  Strab. 

mollis  cum  fir,  proportionem  1.  3.  p.  146. 
habet  tempcratam  ad  id  quod 
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lines  upon  any  thing,  which  is  a  proof  that 
they  wafte,  and  Jofe  their  fubftance  more  eafily. 

It  is  the  only  metal  that  contracts  no  ruft, 
nor  any  thing  which  changes  its  beauty,  or  di- 
minifhcs  its  weight.  It  is  a  thing  well  worthy 
of  admiration,  that  of  all  fubftances  gold  pre- 
fente  itfelf  beft,  and  entire,  without  ruft  or 
dirt,  in  water,  the  earth,  dung,  and  fepulchres, 
and  that  throughout  all  ages.  There  are  me- 
dals in  being  which  have  been  ftruck  above 
two  thoufand  years*  which  feem  juft  come  from 
the  workman's  hands. 

It  is  obferved*  that  *  gold  refifts  the  impref- 
fions  and  corrofion  of  fait  and  vinegar,  which 
melt  and  fubdue  all  other  matter. 

There  is  f  no  metal  which  extends  better, 
nor  divides  into  fo  great  a  number  of  particles 
of  different  kinds.  An  ounce  of  gold*  for  in- 
ftance,  will  form  feven  hundred  and  fifty  leaves, 
each  leaf  of  four  inches  fquare  and  upwards. 
What  Pliny  fays  here,  is  certainly  very  won- 
derful ;  but  we  fhall  prefently  fee,  that  our 
modern  artificers  have  carried  their  flcill  much 
farther  than  the  antients  in  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  points. 

In  fine*  gold  will  admit  to  be  fpun  and 
wove  like  wool  into  any  form.  It  may  be 
worked  even  without  wool,  ( or  filk )  or  with 
both.  The  firft  of  the  Tarquins  triumphed  in 
a  veft  of  cloth  made  of  gold  ;  and  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Nero,  when  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius her  hufband  gave  the  people  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  a  fea-fight,  appeared  at  it  in  a  long 

*  Jam  contra  Mis  &  aceti  tur,  utpote  cujus  uncix  in 
fuccos,  dornitoresrerurn,  con-  feptingenas  &  quinquagenas, 
ftantia.    PJin.  plurefque   braftcas,  quater- 

f  Nec  alius  laxius  dilata-  num  utroquedigitorum,  fpar- 
tur,  aut  numerofius  dividi-     gantur.  Plin. 

robe 
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rpbe  made  entirely  of  gold  wire,  without  any 
mixture  whatfoever. 

What  is  related  of  the  extreme  fmallnefs  of 
gold  and  filver,  when  reduced  into  wire,  would 
feem  incredible,  if  not  confirmed  by  daily  ex- 
perience. I  mail  only  copy  here  what  I  find  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences  upon  Aft.  i 
this  head. 

We  know ,  fay  thofe  memoirs,  that  gold- 
wire  is  only  filver-wire  gilt.    By  the  means  of 
the  engine  for  drawing  wire,  a  cylinder  of  fil- 
ver, covered  with  leaf-gold,   being  extended, 
becomes  wire,  and  continues  gilt  to  the  utmoft 
length  it  can  be  drawn.    It  is  generally  of  the 
Weight  of  forty^five  marks  ;  its  diameter  is  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  French*  and  its  length  almoft 
two  and  twenty  inches.    Mr.  Reaumur  proves, 
that  this  cylinder  of  filver,  of  two  and  twenty 
inches,  is  extended  by  the  engine  to  thirteen 
million,  nine  hundred  and  fixty  three  thoufand, 
two  hundred  and  forty  inches,  or,  one  million, 
one  hundred  and  fixty  three  thoufand,  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fix  hun- 
dred and  thirty  four  thoufand,  fix  hundred  and 
ninety  two  times  longer  than  it  was,  which  is 
very  near  ninety  feven  leagues  in  length,  allow- 
ing two  thoufand  perches  to  each  league.  This 
Wire  is  fpun  over  filk-thread,  and  before  fpun 
is  made  flat  from  round  as  it  was,  when  firft 
drawn,  and  in  flatting  generally  lengthens  one 
feventh  at  leaft ;  fo  that  its  firft  length  of  twenty 
two  inches,  is  changed  into  that  of  an  hundred 
and  eleven  leagues.    But  this  wire  may  be' 
lengthened  a  fourth  in  flatting,   inftead  of  a. 
ieventh,  and  in  confequence  be  fixfcore  leagues 
in  extent.    This  mould  feem  a  prddigious  ex* 
tenfion,  and  yet  is  nothing. 
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The  cylinder  of  filver  of  forty  five  marks, 
and  twenty  two  inches  length,  requires  only  to 
be  covered  with  one  ounce  of  leaf-gold.    It  is 
true,  the  gilding  will  be  light,  but  it  will  al- 
ways be  gilding;  and  though  the  cylinder  in 
palling  the  engine  attains  the  length  of  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  leagues,  the  gold  will  ftill 
continue  to  cover  the  filver  without  variation. 
We  may  fee  how  exceedingly  fmall  the  ounce 
of  gold,  which  covers  the  cylinder  of  filver  of 
forty-five  marks,  muft  become,  in  continuing 
to  cover  it  throughout  fo  vaft  an  extent.  Mr. 
Reaumur  adds  to  this  confiderarion,  that  it  is 
eafy  to  diftinguifh,  that  the  filver  is  more  gilt 
in  fome  than  in  other  places    and  he  finds,  by 
a  calculation  of  wire  the  moft  equally  gilt,  that 
the  thicknefs  of  the  gold  is  T_T^7_th.  of  a 
line,  or  twelfth  part,  of  an  inch     fo  enor- 
mous a  fmallnefs,  that  it  is  as  inconceivable  to 
us,  as  the  infinite  points  of  the  geometricians. 
It  is,  however,  real,  and  produced  by  mecha- 
nical inftruments,  which,  though  ever  fo  fine 
to  our  fenfes,  muft  ftill  be  very  grofs  in  fact. 
Our  underftanding  is  loft  and  confounded  in  the 
confideration  of  fuch  objects  :  and  how  much 
more  in  the  infinitely  Small  of  God  ! 

Electrum. 

Lib.  33.  It  is  necefTary  to  obferve,  fays  Pliny,  whom 
c.  3.  I  copy  in  all  that  follows,  that  in  all  kinds  of 
gold  there  always  is  fome  filver,  more  or  lefs  : 
fometimes  a  tenth,  fometimes  a  ninth  or  an 
eighth.  There  is  but  one  mine  in  Gaul  from 
whence  gold  is  extracted,  that  contains  only 
a  thirtieth  part  of  filver,  which  makes  it  far 
more  valuable  than  all  others.  This  gold  is 
called  Albicratenfe,   of  AWicratey    ( an  antient 

place 
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\  place  in  Gaul  near  Tarbse.)  There  werefeve* 
ral  mines  in  Gaul,  which  have  beenfince  either 
neglected  or  exhaufted.  Strabo  mentions  fome  Strab  1. 4. 
of  them,  amongft  which  are  thofe  of  Tarba^  p-  190- 
that  were,  as  he  fays,  very  fruitful  in  gold. 
For  without  digging  far,  they  found  it  in  quan* 
tities  large  enough  to  fill  the  palm  of  the  hand* 
which  had  no  great  occafion  for  being  refined. 
They  had  alfo  abundance  of  gold-dull,  and 
gold  in  grains  of  equal  goodnefs  with  the 
other. 

To  the  gold,  continues  Pliny,  which  was 
found  to  have  a  fifth  part  of  filver  in  it,  they 
gave  the  name  of  Electrum.  (It  might 
be  called  white  gold,  becaufe  it  came  near  that 
colour,  and  is  paler  than  the  other.)  The  moft 
antient  people  feemed  to  have  fet  a  great  value 
upon  it.  Homer,  in  his  defcription  of  Mene-  odyfs.1.4. 
laus's  palace,  fays,  it  flione  univerfally  withy.  71. 
gold,  electrum,  filver,  and  ivory.  The  elec- 
trum has  this  property  peculiar  to  it,  that  it 
brightens  much  more  by  the  light  of  lamps 
than  either  gold  or  filver. 

SECT.  IV. 

Silver-mines, 

CILVER-MINES,  in  many  refpeds,  ft*  P]k  , 
^  femble  thofe  of  gold.    The  earth  is  bored,  c.  6. 
and  long  caverns  cut  on  the  right  or  left)  ao- 
1  cording  to  the  courfe  of  the  vein.    The  colour 
of  the  metal  does  not  enliven  the  hopes  of  the 
workmen*  nor  the  ore  glitter  and  fparkle  as  in 
1  the  others.    The  earth  which  contains  the  fil- 
r  ver  is  fometimes  reddifh,  and  fometimes  of  an 
1  afh  colour ;  which  the  workmen  diftinguilh  by 
ufe.    As  for  the  filver,  it  can  be  only  refined 
G  2  by 
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by  fire,  with  lead,  or  with  *  pewter-ore.  This 
ore  is  called  galena,  and  is  found  commonly  in 
the  veins  of  filver-mines.  The  fire  only  fepa- 
rates  thefe  fubftances  ;  the  one  of  which  it  re- 
duces into  lead  or  pewter,  and  the  other  into 
filver  ;  but  the  laft  always  fwims  at  top,  be- 
caufe  it  is  lighteft,  almoft  like  oil  upon  water. 

There  were  filver-mines  in  almoft  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  That  metal 
was  found  in  Italy  near  Vercellae  •,  in  Sardinia, 
where  there  was  abundance  of  it ;  in  feveral 
places  of  the  Gauls  ;  even  in  Britain •,  in  Alface,  t 
witnefs  Stralburgh,  which  took  its  name  Ar-  j 
gentoratum,  as  Col  mar  did  Argentaria,  from  it , 
in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  now  called  Hun- 
gary ;  and  laftly,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  which 
produced  the  fineft  gold. 

What  is  moft  furprizing  in  the  mines  of 
Spain,  is,  that  the  works,  began  in  them  by 
Hannibal's  -j-  orders,  fubfift  in  our  days,  fays 
lin.  ibid.  Pliny  that  is  to  fay,  above  three  hundred 
years,  and  that  they  (till  retain  the  names  of  the 
firft  difcoverers  of  them,  who  were  all  Cartha- 
ginians. One  of  thefe  mines,  amongft  the  reft, 
exifts  now,  and  is  called  Bebulo.  It  is  the  fame 
from  which  Hannibal  daily  extracted  three 
hundred  pounds  of  filver,  and  has  been  ran  fif- 
teen hundred  paces  in  extent,  and  even  through 
the'mountains,  by  the  ||  Accitanian  people  ;  who, 
without  refting  themlelves  either  by  night  or 
day,  and  fupporting  themfelves  only  by  the 
aid  of  their  lamps,  have  drawn  off  all  the  water 

*  'This  ore  is  the  rude  and  -f-  When  he  went  thither  tt 

tnixedfubjlance  which  contains  bejiege  Saguntum. 

the    metal.    It  is  commonly  \  The  people  of  Murcia  and 

called  the  Marcaffite  ftone,  ef-  Valentia,  which  were  part  »f 

pecially  with  relation  to  gold  the  difiricl  of  new  Carthage, 
andjilver. 

from 
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From  them.  There  are  alfo  veins  of  filver,  dif- 
covered  in  that  country,  almoft  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth. 

For  the  reft,  the  antients  eafily  knew  when 
they  were  come  to  the  end  of  the  vein,  which 
was  when  they  found  allum;  after  that  they 
fearched  no  farther  :  though  lately,  ( it  is  ftill 
Pliny  who  fpeaks)  beyond  the  allum,  they  have 
found  a  white  vein  of  copper,  which  ferved  the 
workmen  as  a  new  token,  that  they  were  at  the 
end  of  the  vein  of  filver. 

The  difcovery  of  the  metals  we  have  hi- 
therto fpoken  of,  is  a  wonder  we  can  never  fuf- 
ficiently  admire.  There  was  nothing  more 
hidden  in  nature  than  gold  and  filver.  They 
were  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  mingled  with 
the  hardeft  ftones,  and  in  appearance  perfectly 
ufelefs  •,  the  parts  of  thefe  precious  metals  were 
fo  confounded  with  foreign  bodies,  lb  imper- 
ceptible from  that  mixture,  and  fo  difficult  to 
feparate,  that  it  did  not  feem  paffible  to  cleanfe, 
collect,  refine,  and  apply  them  to  their  ufes. 
Man,  however,  has  furmounted  this  difficulty, 
and  by  experiments  has  brought  his  firft  dif- 
coveries  to  fuch  perfection,  that  one  would  ima- 
gine gold  and  filver  were  formed  from  the  firft 
in  folid  pieces,  and  were  as  eafily  diftinguiflied 
as  the  flints,  which  lie  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  But  was  man  of  himfelf  capable  of  ma- 
king fuch  difcoveries  ?  Cicero  *  fays,  in  exprefs 
terms,  that  God  in  vain  had  formed  gold,  fil- 
ver, copper,  and  iron,  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  if  he  had  not  vouchfafed  to  teach  man 
the  means,  by  which  he  might  come  at  the 
veins,  that  conceal  thofe  precious  metals, 

*  Aurum  &  argentum,  ass  iffet  qnemadmodum  ad  ea- 
ferrum  fruflra  natura  divina  rum  venas  perveniretur.  Dt 
genuiflcr,  nifi  cadem  docu-    Divinat.  1,  I.  n.  116. 

G3  SECT. 
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SECT.  V. 

Producl  of  gold  and  Jilver-mines,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal purees  of  the  riches  of  the  antients. 

IT  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  mines  of  gold  and 
filver  muft  have  produced  great  profits  to  the 
private  perfons  and  princes  who  porTeffed  them, 
if  they  took  the  leaft  trouble  to  work  them. 
Diod.l.i6.  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
had  gold-mines  near  Pydna,  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, from  which  he  drew  yearly  a  thoufand 
Juftin.1.8.  talents,  that  is  to  fay,  three  millions.    He  had 

Strab  1  0t^er  m*Res  °f  S0^  anc*  filyer  i°  Theffaly 

ptra33I'  7' and  Thrace  and  it  appears,  that  thefe  mines 
fubfifted  as  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Macedo- 
nia j  for  *  the  Romans,  when  they  had  con- 
quered Perfeus,  prohibited  the  ufe  and  exercife 
of  them  to  the  Macedonians. 

The  Athenians  had  filver  mines  not  only  at 
Laurium  in  Attica,  but  particularly  in  Thrace, 
Xenoph.  from  which  they  were  great  gainers.  Xeno- 
de  ration,  phon  mentions  many  citizens  enriched  by  them, 
xedit.       Hipponius  had  fix  hundred   flaves  :  Nicias, 
who  was  killed  in  Sicily,  had  a  thoufand.  The 
"farmers  of  their  mines  paid  daily  to  the  firft 
fifty  livres,  clear  of  all  charges,  allowing  an 
obolus  f  a  day  for  each  flave ;  and  as  much 
in  proportion  to  the  fecond  j  which  amounted 
to  a  confiderable  revenue, 

•Metalli   quoque   Mace-  ma,  which  nva,s  worth  test 

donici,  quod  ingens  veftigal  fence    French  ;    a  hundred 

erat,  locationes  tolli  placebat.  drachmas  a  mina,  and  Jixty 

v    Ifa  }•  45-  n-  1 8.  mina,  a  talent, 

•f  S(x  Soli  made  one  drg.ch- 
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Xenophon,  in  the  treatife,  wherein  he  pro- 
pofes  feveral  methods  for  augmenting  the  reve- 
nues of  Athens,  gives  the  Athenians  excellent 
advice  upon  this  head,  and  exhorts  them,  above 
all,  to  make  commerce  honourable  •,  to  en- 
courage and  protect  thofe,  who  applied  them- 
felves  to  it,  whether  citizens  or  ftrangers  ;  to 
advance  money  for  their  ufe,  taking  fecurity 
for  the  payment  ;  to  fupply  them  with  lhips 
for  the  tranfportation  of  merchandife  and  to 
be  allured,  that  with  regard  to  trade,  the  opu- 
lence and  ftrength  of  the  ftate  confifted  in  the 
wealth  of  individuals,  and  of  the  people.  He 
infifts  very  much'  in  relation  to  mines,  and  is 
earneft,  that  the  republick  mould  cultivate  them 
in  its  own  name,  and  for  its  own  advantage, 
without  being  afraid  of  injuring  particulars  in 
that  conduct  ;  becaufe  they  fufficed  for  the  en- 
riching both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  that 
mines  were  not  wanting  to  workmen,  but  work- 
men to  the  mines. 

But  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Attica  and 
Thrace  was  nothing,  in  comparifon  with  what 
the  Spanifh  mines  produced.  The  Tyrians  had 
the  firft  profits  of  them  •,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  not  knowing  their  value.  The  Car- 
thaginians fucceeded  them  j  and  as  foon  as  they 
had  fet  foot  in  Spain,  perceived  the  mines 
would  be  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  riches  for 
them.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  one  of  them  ?h*A-  33- 
alone  fupplied  Hannibal  daily  with  three  hun-  c* 
dred  pounds  of  filver,  which  amounts  to  twelve 
thoufand  fix  hundred  livres  as  the  fame  Pliny 
obfervcs  elfewhere. 

Polybius,  cited  by  Strabo,  fays,  that  in  his  ibid, 
times  there  were  forty  thoufand  men  employed 
in  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartha- 
gena,  and  that  they  paid  daily  twenty-five  thou- 
G  4  fand 
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fand  drachmas  to  the  Roman  people,  that  is, 
twelve  thoufand  five  hundred  livres, 

Hlftory  mentions  private  perfons,  who  had 
Varr.  apod  immcnffe  and  incredible  revenues.    Varro  fpeaks 
Piin  I.33  0/  one  Ptolomy,  a  private  perfon,  who,  in  the 
c.  10.      time  of  Pompey,  commanded  in  Syria,  and 
maintained  eight  thoufand  horfe  at  his  own  ex- 
pences    and  had  generally  a  thoufand  guefts  at 
his  table,  who  had  each  a  gold  cup,  which  was 
Plin.  ibid,  changed  at  every  cburfe.    This  is  nothing  to 
Herod.  1.  Pythius  of  Bithynia,  who  made  king  Darius  a 
7-  c-  z7-   prefent  of  the  Plantane  and  Vine,  fo  much  ex- 
tolled in  hiftory,  both  of  mafly  gold,  and  feaft- 
ed  the  whole  army  of  Xerxes  one  day  in  a 
fplendid  manner,  though  it  confifted  of  feven- 
teen  hundred  thoufand  men  ;  offering  that  prince 
6ve  months  pay  for  that  prodigious  hoft,  and 
the  neceffary  provifions  lor  the  whole  time. 
From  what  fource  could  fuch  enormous  trea- 
sures arife,  if  not  principally  from  the  mines 
of  gold  and  filver  pofleffed  by  thefe  particulars  ? 

We  are  furprized  to  read  in  Plutarch,  the 
account  of  the  funis  carried  to  Rome,  for  the 
triumphs  of  Paulus  Emilias,  Lueullus,  and 
many  other  victorious  generals. 

But  all  this  is  inconfiderable,  to  the  endlefs 
millions  amafled  by  David  and  Solomon,  and 
employed  in  the  building  and  ornaments  of  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem.  Thofe  immenfe  riches, 
01  which  the  recital  .aftpnifhes  us,  was  partly 
the  fruits  of  the  commerce  eftablilhed  by  David 
in  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  .  Jndofhn,  by  the  means 

Elathand  °*  tWO  P0rtS  te  had  cau£<*  Eo  be  b^  in  Idu- 
Afionga-  masa»  at  the  extremity  of  the  Red  iea  which 
ber.  trade  Solomon  mull  have  confiderably  augmen- 
2  Chron  ted>  as  m  one  voyage  only,  his  fleet  brought 
fiii.  18.  home  four  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  gold, 
which  amount  to  above  one  hundred  and  thirty 

five 
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five  millions  of  livres.  Judaea  was.  but  a  fmall  }  Chrc 
country,  and  neverthelefs  the  annual  revenue  of 1X>  !3' 
it,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  without  reckoning 
many  other  funis,  amounted  to  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-fix  talents  of  gold,  which  make  near  two 
hundred  millions  of  livres.  Many  mines  muft 
have  been  dug  in  thofe  days,  for  fuppfying  fo 
incredible  a  quantity  of  gold,  and  thofe  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  were  not  then  difcovered. 


SECT.  VI. 

Of  coins  and  medals, 

TH  O'  commerce  begun  by  the  exchange 
of  commodities,  as  appears  in  Homer  ; 
experience  foon  made  the  inconvenience  of  that 
traffick  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  feyeral 
merchandifes,  that  could  neither  be  divided, 
nor  cut  without  confiderable  prejudice  to  their 
value  ;  which  obliged  the  dealers  in  them,  by 
little  and  little,  to  have  recourfe  to  metals, 
which  diminifhed  neither  in  goodnefs  nor  fa- 
brick  by  divifion.    Hence,  from  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  without  doubt  before  him, 
gold  and  filver  were  introduced  in  commerce, 
and  perhaps  copper  alio  for  the  lefier  ware*. 
As  frauds  were  committed  in  regard  to  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  metal,  the  civil  go* 
vernment  and  publick  authority  interpofed,  for 
eftablifhing  the  fecurity  of  commerce,  and 
llamped  metals  with  impreffions  to  diftinguilh 
and  authorize  them.    From  thence  came  the 
various  dyes  for  money,  the  names  of  the 
coiners,  the  effigies  of  princes,  the  years  of 
confullhips,  and  the  like  marks. 


The 
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The  Greeks  put  enigmatical  hieroglyphicks 
upon  their  coins,  which  were  peculiar  to  each 
province.    The  people  of  Delphos  reprefented 
a  dolphin  upon  theirs,  this  was  a  kind  of  fpeak- 
mg  blazonry  :  the  Athenians  the  bird  of  their 
Minerva,  the  owl,  the  fymbol  of  vigilance, 
even  during  the  night:  the  Boeotians  a  Bacchus' 
with  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  a  large  cup,  to  im- 
ply the  plenty  and  delicioufnefs  of  their  coun- 
try :  the  Macedonians  a  fhield,  in  allufion  to 
the  force  and  valor  of  their  foldiery  :  the  Rho- 
dians,   the  head  of  Apollo,  or  the  fun,  to 
whom  they  had  dedicated  their  famous  Colof- 
fus.    In  fine,  every  magiftrate  took  pleafure 
to  exprefs  in  his  money  the  glory  of  his  pro- 
vince, or  the  advantages  of  his  city. 

The  making  bad  money  has  been  pra&ifed 
in  all  ages  and  nations.  In  the  firft  payment 
made  by  the  *  Carthaginians  of  the  fum,  to 
which  the  Romans  had  condemned  them  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  punick  war,  the  money 
brought  by  their  ambafTadors  was  not  of  good 
alloy,  and  it  was  difcovered,  upon  melting  it, 
that  the  fourth  part  was  bad.  They  were  ob- 
liged to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  borrow- 
Plin.  I.33.  ing  money  at  Rome.  Antony  the  Triumvir, 
c-  9-  at  the  time  of  his  greateft  neceffity,  caufed  iron 
to  be  mixed  with  the  money  coined  by  his 
order. 

This  bad  coin  was  either  made  by  a  mixture 
of  copper,  or  wanted  more  or  lefs  of  its  juft 
weight.  A  pound  of  gold  and  filver  ought  to 
be,  as  Pliny  obferves,  fourfcore  and  fixteen,  or 

*  Carthaginenfes  eo  anno  veranr,  ex  percentibufque 
argentum  m  fb'pendmm  im-  pars  quarta  decofta  erat  pecu- 
pofitum  pnmum  Romam  ad-  nia  Romse  mutua  fumpta  in- 
vexerunt.  Id  quia  probum  tertrimentam  fuppleverunt 
non  efle  queftores  renuncia-     Liv.  1.  32.  n.  2. 

an 
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an  hundred  drachmas  in  weight.    Marius  Gra. 
tidianus,  brother  of  the  famous  Marius,  when 
he  was  praetor,  fuppreffed  feveral  diforders  at 
Rome,  relating  to  the  coin,  by  wife  regulati- 
ons.   The  people,  always  fenfible  of  amend- 
ments of  that  kind,  to  exprefs  their  gratitude, 
erected  ftatues  to  him  in  all  the  quarters  of  that 
city.    It  was  *  this  Marius,  whom  Sylla,  to  Flor.  I  3 
avenge  the  cruelties  committed  by  his  brother,  ^ 
ordered  to  have  his  hands  cut  off,  his  legs  ira  L  y 
broke,  and  his  eyes  put  out,  by  the  miniftra-  c.l8. 
tion  of  Catiline.  . 

The  inconveniencies  of  exchanges  were  hap- 
pily remedied  by  the  coining  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver  fpecies,  that  became  the  common  price  for 
all  merchandife,  of  which  the  painful,  and  often 
ufelefs,  carnage,  was  thereby  faved.  But  the 
antient  commerce  was  ftill  in  want  of  another 
advantage,  which  has  been  fince  wifely  con- 
trived. I  mean  the  method  of  remitting  mo- 
ney from  place  to  place,  by  bill  directing  the 
payment  of  it. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifli  with  certainty 
the  difference  between  coins  and  medals,  opini- 
ons differing  very  much  upon  that  head.  What 
feems  moft  probable  is,  that  a  piece  of  metal 
ought  to  be  called  coin,  when  it  has,  on  one 
fide,  the  head  of  the  reigning  prince,  or  fome 
divinity,  and  is  always  the  fame  on  the  reverfe. 
Becaufe  money  being  intended  to  be  always 
current,  the  people  ought  to  know  it  with  eafe, 
that  they  may  not  be  ignorant  of  its  value. 

Thus  the  head  of  Janus,  with  the  beak  of  a  PHn.  1. 

c.  3. 

*  M.  Mario,  cui  vicatim  putari  manusjuflit  ;  &  quafi 
populus  ftatuas  pofuerat,  cui  totiens  occideret,  _  quotiens 
thure&  vinoRomanusPopu-  vulnerabat,  paulatim  &  per 
lus  fupplicabat,  L.  Sylla  per-     fmgulos  artus  laCeravit.  Sc- 


fringi  crura,  oculos  erui,  am- 


galley 
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galley  on  the  reverfe,  was  the  firft  money  of 
Rome.  Servius  Tullius,  inftead  of  the  head 
of  a  ihip,  ftamped  that  of  a  iheep,  or  an  ox 
on  it,  from  whence  came  the  word  pecunia,  be- 
caufe  thofe  animals  were  of  the  kind  called 
pecus.  To  the  head  of  Janus,  a  woman  armed 
was  afterwards  fubftituted,  with  the  infcription 
Roma  ;  and  on  the  other  fide,  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  or  four  horfes,  of  which  were  the  pieces 
of  money  called  Bigati,  and  Quadrigati.  Vic- 
tones  were  alfo  put  on  them,  Viftoriati.  All 
thefe  different  fpecies  are  allowed  to  be  coins, 
as  are  thofe,  which  have  certain  marks  on  them  ; 
as  an  X,  that  is  to  fay  Denarius  ;  an  L,  Libra  \ 
an  S,  Semis.  Thefe  different  marks  explain  the 
weight  and  value  of  the  piece. 

Medals  are  pieces  of  metal,  which  generally 
exprefs  on  the  reverfe  fome  confiderable  event. 

The  parts  of  a  medal  are  its  two  fides,  of 
which  the  one  is  called  the  face  or  head,  and 
the  other  the  reverfe.  On  each  fide  of  it  there 
is  a  field,  which  is  the  middle  of  the  medal  5 
the  circumference  or  border  -y  and  the  exergue, 
which  is  the  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  piece, 
upon  which  the  figures  reprefented  by  the  me- 
dal are  placed.  Upon  thefe  two  faces  the  type, 
and  the  infcription,  or  legend,  are  diftinguimed. 
The  figures  reprefented  are  the  type  the  in- 
fcription or  legend  is  the  writing  we  fee  on  it, 
and  principally  that  upon  the  border  or  circum- 
ference of  the  medal. 

To  have  fome  idea  of  the  fcience  of  medals, 
it  is  neceffary  to  know  their  origin  and  ufe  j 
their  divifion  into  antient  and  modern,  into 
Greek  and  Roman  ;  what  is  meant  by  the 
medals  of  the  early  or  later  empire  ;  of  the 
great  or  fmall  bronze  ;  what  a  feries  is  in 
the  language  of  antiquarians.    But  this  is  not 

the 
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the  proper  place  for  explaining  all  thefe  things. 
The  book  of  father  Joubert  the  jefuit,  on  the 
knowledge  of  medals,  contains  what  is  necef* 
fary  to  be  known,  when  a  profound  knowledge 
of  them  is  not  required. 

I  content  my  felf  with  informing  young  per- 
fons,  who  are  defirous  to  ftudy  hiftory  in  all 
its  extent,  that  the  knowledge  of  medals  is  ab- 
folutely  necelfary  to  that  kind  of  learning.  For 
hiftory  is  not  to  be  learnt  in  books  only,  which 
do  not  always  tell  the  whole,  or  the  truth,  of 
things.    Recourfe  muft  therefore  be  had  to 
pieces*  which  fupport  it;  and  which  neither 
malice  nor  ignorance  can  injure  or  vary  and 
fuch  are  the  monuments  which  we  call  medals. 
A  thoufand  things  equally  important  and  curi- 
ous are  to  be  learnt  from  them,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  elfewhere,  .The  pious  and  learned  Mr-  Kllt- 
author  of  the  memoirs  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  monL 
emperours,  gives  us  a  proof  and  model  of  the 
ufe,  which  may  be  made  of  the  knowledge  of 
medals. 

As  much  may  be  faid  of  antique  feals,  and 
carved  (tones,  which  have  this  advantage  of  me- 
dals, that  being  of  a  harder  fubftance,  and  re- 
prefenting  the  figures  upon  them  in  hollow, 
they  preferve  them  perpetually  in  all  their  per- 
fection; whereas  medals  are  more  fubject  to 
fpoil,  either  by  being  rubbed,  or  by  the  corro- 
fion  of  faline  particles,  to  which  they  are  al- 
ways expofed.  But  to  make  amends,  the  latter, 
being  all  of  them  far  more  abundant  than  the 
former  in  their  various  fpecies,  they  are  of  much 
greater  ufe  to  the  learned. 

The  royal  academy  of  infcriptions  and  polite 
learnings  eftablifhed  and  renewed  fo  fuccefsfully 
under  the  preceding  reign,  and  which  takes  in 
all  erudition  antient  and  modern  for  its  object, 

will 
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will  not  a  little  Contribute  to  prefers  amongft 
us,  not  only  a  good  tafte  for  infcript ions  and 
medals,  which  confifts  in  a  noble  fnmplicity, 
but  one  in  general  for  all  works  of  wit,  that 
are  principally  founded  upon  antient  author*, 
whofe  writings  this  academy  make  their  pecu- 
liar ftudy.  I  dare  not  exprefs  here  all  that  I 
think  of  a  fociety,  into  which  I  am  admitted, 
and  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  was  chofe 
into  it  upon  its  being  revived,  without  making 
any  intereft  for  fo  honourable  a  place,  and  h> 
deed  without  knowing  any  thing  of  it ;  an  in- 
troduction, in  my  opinion,  highly  worthy  of 
learned  Bodies.  I  could  wifh  that  I  had  meri- 
ted it  better,  and  had  difcharged  the  functions  of 
a  fellow  of  the  academy  with  greater  abilities. 


THE  PearJ  is  an  hard,  white,  clear  fob- 
ftance,  which  forms  itfelf  in  the  infide  of 
a  certain  kind  of  oyfters. 

The  teftaceous  fifh,  in  which  the  pearls  are 
found,  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the 
common  oyfter.  It  is  commonly  called  pearl, 
or  mother  of  pearl. 

Each  mother  of  pearl  generally  produces  ten 
or  twelve  pearls.  An  author,  however,  who 
has  treated  of  their  production,  pretends  to 
have  feen  to  the  number  of  an  hunidred  and 
fifty  in  one  of  them  ;  but  in  various  degrees- 
of  perfedion.  The  moft  perfect:  allways  ap- 
pear the  firft,  the  reft  remain  under  the  oyfter, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  /hell. 


S  E  C.T.  VII. 

Of  pearls. 


Pearl- 
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Pearl-fifliing  amongft  the  antients  was  fol- 
lowed principally  in  the  Indian  feas,  as  it 
ftiil  is,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  America,  and 
fome  parts  of  Europe.  The  divers,  under 
whofe  arms  a  cord  is  tied,  of  which  the  end  is 
made  faft  to  the  bark,  go  down  into  the  fea 
feveral  times  fuccelfively,  and  after  having  torn 
the  oyfters  from  the  rocks,  and  filled  a  bafket 
with  them,  they  come  up  again  with  great  a- 
gility. 

This  riming  is  followed  in  a  certain  feafon 
of  the  year.  The  oyfters  are  commonly  put 
into  the  fancl,  where  they  corrupt  by  the  ex- 
traordinary heat  of  the  fun  ;  and  opening  of 
themfelves  ftiew  their  pearls,  which,  after  that, 
it  is  fufficient  to  clean  and  dry. 

The  other  precious  ftones  are  quite  rough, 
when  taken  from  the  rocks,  where  they  grow, 
and  derive  their  luftre  only  from  the  induftry  of 
man.  Nature  alone  furnifhes  the  fubftance  which 
art  muft  finifh  by  cutting  and  polifhing.  But 
as  to  pearls,  that  clear  and  mining  *  water, 
for  which  they  are  fo  much  efleemed,  comes  in- 
to the  world  with  them.  They  are  found  com- 
pleatly  polifhed  in  the  abyfles  of  the  fea,  and 
nature  puts  the  laft  hand  to  them  before  they  are 
torn  from  their  fhells. 

The  f  perfection  of  pearls,  according  to 
Pliny,  confifts  in  their  being  of  a  glittering 
whitenefs,  large,  round,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
great  weight,  qualities  feldom  united  in  the 
fubjecT:. 

*  In  the  terms  of  jewellers,  to  be  ineftimable,  both  for 
they  call  the  fbining  colour  of  their  water  and  large  fixe. 
■  -pearls,  water ;  from  their  be-  \  Dos  omnis  in  candore, 
ing  fuppofed  to  be  made  of  magnitudine  orbe,  lavore, 
ivater.  Hence  the  pearl-pen-  pondere  ;  haud  promptis  re- 
iants  of  Cleopatra  ivere  faid    bus.    Plin.  1.  9.  c.  35. 

it 
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Plin.  I.  9.  •  It  is  chimerical  to  imagine,  that  pearls  take* 
c-  35-  birth  from  dew  drops  ;  that  they  are  foft  in  the 
fea,  and  only  harden  when  the  air  comes  to 
them ;  that  they  wafte  and  come  to  nothing, 
when  it  thunders,  as  Pliny  and  feveral  authors 
after  him  fay. 

Many  things  are  highly  prized  only  for  being 
fcarce,  whofe  *  principal  merit  confifts  in  the 
danger  people  are  at  to  get  them.  It  is  ftrange 
that  men  mould  fet  fo  fmall  a  Value  upon  their 
lives,  and  mould  judge  them  of  lefs  worth  than 
fliells  hidden  in  the  fea.  If  it  Were  necelfary, 
for  the  acquiring  of  wifdom,  to  undergo  all  the 
fains  taken  to  find  fome  pearl  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  magnitude,  (  and  as  much  may  be 
faid  of  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones )  we 
ought  not  to  be  a  moment  in  refolving  to  ven- 
ture life,  and  that  often  for  fuch  ineftimable  trea- 
fure.  Wifdom  is  the  greateft  of  all  fortunes ; 
a  pearl  the  moll  frivolous  of  riches  :  men,  how- 
ever, do  nothing  for  the  former,  and  hazard 
every  thing  for  the  latter. 

SECT.  VIII. 
PURPLE. 

STUFFS!  dyed  with  purple  were  one  of 
the  moll  confiderable  branches  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  anflents,  efpecially  of  Tyre,  which 
by  induftry  and  extreme  fkill  had  carried  that 
precious  dye  to  the  higheft  poffible  degree  of 
perfection.  The  purple  difputed  value  with 
gold  itfelf  in  thofe  remote  times,  and  was  the 
diftinguifliing  mark  of  the  greateft  dignities  of 

*  Anima  homink  qu&fita  iihaxime  placent.    Plin.  ibid. 

the 
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the  univerfe,  being  principally  appropriated 
to  *  princes,  kings,  fenators,  eonfuls,  dictators, 
emperors,  and  thole  to  whom  Rome  granted 
the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

The  purple  is  a  colour,  compounded  between 
red  and  violet,  taken  from  a  fea-fifh  covered 
with  f  a  ftiell,  called  alfo  Tbe  purple.  Not- 
withstanding various  treatifes  wrote  by  the  mo- 
derns upon  this  colour  fo  highly  prized  by  the 
antientSj  we  are  little  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  liquor,  which  produced  it;     Ariftotle  Aria,  de 
and  Pliny  have  left  many  remarkable  things  Hift. 
upon  this  point*  but  fueh  as  are  more  proper  Anlm  I-5' 
to  excite*  than  fully  to  fatisfy  curiofity.    The  pijnf'i;  9, 
latter,  who  has  fpoken  the  moft  at  large  upon  c.  38. 
the  preparation  of  purple,  has  confined  all  he 
fays  bf  it  to  fome  few  lines.    Thefe  might  fuf- 
fice  for  the  defcription  bf  a  known  practice  in 
thofe  times  ;  but  is  too  little  to  give  a  proper 
idea  of  it  to  ours*  after  the  ufe  of  it  has  ceafed 
for  many  ages. 

Pliny  divides  the  feveral  fpecies  of  fliells,  Plin.  1.  9 
from  which  the  purple  dye  is  taken,  into  two  c-  39- 
kinds ;  the  firft  of  which  includes  the  fmall 
kind  of  Buccinum,  fo  called  from  the  refem- 
blance  between  that  fifh's  fliell*  and  a  hunting 
horn  and  the  fecond  the  fliells  called  purple* 
from  the  dye  they  contain.  It  is  believed  that 
this  latter  kind  were  called  alfo  Murex. 

Some  authors  affirm,  that  the  Tyrians  dif-  Jul.  Pol- 
covered  the  dye  we  fpeak  of  by  accident.  An  lux-  *• 
hungry  dog  having  broke  one  of  thefe  fliells  ^a^od 

1.  1. 

*  Color  nimio  lepore  Ver-     principis  pofikerrari.  CaJJiod.  Var.Ep.  2 
nans,  obfcuritas  rutins,  ni-     I.  i.    Far.  Ep.  2. 
gredo  fanguinea  regnantem        *  From  thence  purple  ba~ 
difcernir,  dominum  confpi-     bits  are  called  in  Latin,  con- 
cuum  facit,  &  praeftat  huma-     chiliatze  veftes. 
ho  generi  ne  de  confpedtu 

Vol,  I.  H  with 
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with  his  teeth  upon  the  fea-fide,  and  devoured 
one  of  thefe  fifh,  all  around  his  mouth  and 
throat  were  dyed  by  it  with  fo  fine  a  colour, 
that  it  furprized  every  body  that  Jaw  it,  and  gave 
birth  to  the  defire  of  making  ufe  of  it. 
Plin.  1.  9.  The  purple  *  of  Getulia  in  Africa,  and  that 
c  36~ 39-  of  f  Laconia  in  Europe,  were  in  great  eftima- 
tion ;  but  the  Tyrian  in  Afia  was  preferred  to 
all  others  ;  and  that  principally  which  was  twice 
dipt,  called  for  that  reafon  dibapha.  A  pound 
of  it  was  fold  at  Rome  for  a  thoufand  denarii, 
that  is,  five  hundred  livres. 

The  Buccinum  and  Murex  fcarce  differed  in 
any  thing  but  the  bignefs  of  fhell,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  them.    The  Murex  was  fifhed  for 
generally  in  the  open  fea  ;  whereas  the  Bucci- 
num was  taken  from  the  ftones  and  rocks  to 
Memoirs  of  which  it  adhered.    I  mall  fpeak  here  only  of 
Ifsfknts  ^  Buccmwih  and  mall  extract  a  fmall  part  of 
An.  1 711!  what  I  find  upon  it,  in  the  learned  differtation 
of  Monfieur  Reaumur. 

The  liquor  could  not  be  extracted  from  the 
Buccinum,  without  employing  a  very  confidera- 
ble  length  of  time  for  that  purpofe.  It  was 
firft  neceffary  to  break  the  hard  fhell,  that  co- 
vered them.  This  fhell  being  broke  at  fome 
diftance  from  its  opening,  or  the  head  of  the 
Buccinum,  the  broken  pieces  were  taken  away. 
A  fmall  vein  then  appeared,  to  ufe  the  expref- 
fion  of  the  antients ;  or  with  greater  propriety 
of  fpeech,  a  fmall  refervoir,  full  of  the  proper 
liquor  for  dying  purple.    The  colour  of  the 

*  Veftes  Getulo  muiice  tenftas.  Ho  R. 

Robes  with  GetuUan  purple  dyd. 
f  Ncc  Laconicas  mihi 

Trahunt  honeftse  purpuras  clients?.  H  o  r... 

Nor  do  my  noble  clients  wives  with  care 
haconias  purple  fpin  for  7tie  to  wear. 

liquor 
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liquor  contained  in  this  fmall  refervoir,  made  it 
very  diftinguifhable,  and  differs  much  from 
the  ftem  of  the  animal.  Ariftotle  and  Pliny 
lay,  it  is  white ;  and  it  is  indeed  inclining  to 
white,  or  between  white  and  yellow.  The  little 
refervoir,  in  which  it  is  contained,  is  not  of  e- 
qual  bignefs  in  all  the  Buccina  ;  it  is,  however, 
commonly  about  a  line,  the  twelfth  part  of  an 
inch,  in  breadth,  and  two  or  three  in  length. 

—  It  was  this  little  refervoir  the  antients 

were  obliged  to  take  from  the  Bucchmm,  in  or- 
der to  feparatethe  liquor  contained  in  it.  They 
were  under  the  neceffity  of  cutting  it  from  each 
Mi,  which  was  a  tedious  work,  at  leafb  with 
regard  to  what  it  held  :  for  there  is  not  above 
a  large  drop  of  liquor  in  each  refervoir.  From 
whence  it  is  not  furprizing  that  fine  purple 
fhould  be  of  fo  high  a  price  amongft  them. 

Ariftotle  and  Pliny  fiy  indeed,  that  they  did 
not  take  the  pains  to  cut  thefe  little  veffels  from 
thefmaller  fiffi  of  this  kind  feparately,  but  only 
pounded  them  in  mortars,  which  was  a  means 
to  Ihorten  the  work  confiderably.  Vitruvius  Architect, 
feems  even  to  give  this  as  the  general  preparati- 1.  7.  c  13. 
on.  It  is,  however,  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how 
a  fine  purple  colour  could  be  attained  by  this 
means.  The  excrements  of  the  animal  muft 
confiderably  change  the  purple  colour,  when 
heated  together,  after  being  put  into  the  water. 
For  that  fubftance  is  itfelf  of  a  brown,  green  ifn 
colour,  which,  no  doubt,  it  communicated  to 
the  water,  and  muft  very  much  have  changed 
the  purple  colour  j  the  quantity  of  it  being  ex- 
ceedingly greater  than  that  of  the  liquor. 

In  the  preparation  of  purple,  the  cutting  out 
the  fmall  reiervoir  of  liquor  from  each  Bucci- 
nu?n,   was  not  the  whole  trouble.    All  thofe 
fmall  veffels  were  afterwards  thrown  into  a  great 
H  2  quantity 
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quantity  of  water,  which  was  fet  over  a  flow 
fire  for  the  fpace  of  ten  hours.  As  this  mix- 
ture was  left  fo  long  upon  the  fire,  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  it  not  to  take  the  purple  colour  :  it 
took  it  much  fooner,  as  I  am  well  convinced, 
fays  Mr.  Reaumur,  by  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments. But  it  was  neceffary  to  feparate  the 
fiefhy  parts,  or  little  veffels,  wherein  the  liquor 
was  contained  ;  which  could  not  be  done  with- 
out lofing  much  of  the  liquor,  but  by  making 
thofe  flefhy  membranes  diffolve  in  hot  water, 
to  the  top  of  which  they  rofe  at  length  in  fcum, 
which  was  taken  off  with  great  care. 

This  was  one  manner  in  which  the  antients 
made  the  purple  dye  %  that  was  not  entirely 
loft,  as  is  believed,  or  at  leaft,  was  difcovered 
again  about  fifty  years  ago  by  the  royal  fociety 
of  England.  One  fpecies  of  the  fhells  from 
which  it  is  extracted,  a  kind  of  Buccinum^  is 
common  on  the  coafr.  of  that  country.  The 
obfervations  of  an  Englifhman  upon  this  new 
difcovery,  were  printed  in  the  journals  of 
France  in  1686. 

Another  Buccinum,  which  gives  alfo  the  pur- 
ple dye,  and  is  evidently  one  of  thofe  defcribed 
by  Pliny,  is  found  upon  the  coaft  of  Poitou. 
The  greateft  fhells  of  this  kind  are  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  lines  ( of  an  inch  )  in  length,  and 
from  feven  to  eight  in  diameter,  in  the  thickeft 
part  of  them.  They  are  a  fingle  fhell  turned 
fpirally,  like  that  of  a  garden  fnail,  but  fome- 
What  longer.  N 

In  the  journal  of  the  learned  for  1686,  the 
various  changes  of  colour  through  which  the 
Buccinum's  liquor  pafles  arc  defcribed.  If  in- 
ftead  of  taking  out  the  vefTel,  which  contains 
it,  according  to  the  method  of  the  antients,  in 
making  their  purple,  that  vefTel  be  only  opened, 

and 
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and  the  liquor  prefied  out  of  it,  the  linnen  or 
other  ftuffs  either  of  filk  or  wool,  that  imbibe 
this  liquor,  will  appear  only  of  a  yellowifh 
colour.  But  the  fame  linnen  or  fluffs,  expofed 
to  a  moderate  heat  of  the  fun,  fuch  as  it  is  in 
fummer-mornings,  in  a  few  hours  take  very  diffe- 
rent colours.  That  yellow  begins  at  firft  to  incline 
a  little  to  the  green  thence  it  becomes  of  a  le- 
mon colour.  To  that  fucceeds  a  livelier  green, 
which  changes  into  a  deep  green  •,  this  termi- 
nates in  a  violet  colour,  and  afterwards  fixes  in 
a  very  fine  purple.  Thus  thefe  linnens  or 
ftuffs,  from  their  firft  yellow,  proceed  to  a  fine 
purple  throuigh  all  the  various  degrees  of  green, 
I  pafs  over  imany  very  curious  obfervations  of 
Monfieur  Reaumur's  upon  thefe  changes,  which 
do  not  immediately  come  into  my  fubject. 

It  feems  furprizing,  that  Ariftotle  and  Pliny, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  purple  dye,  and  the  fhells  or 
feveral  countries  from  which  it  is  extracted, 
mould  not  fay  a  word  of  the  changes  of  colour, 
fo  worthy  of  remark,  through  which  the  dye 
paffes  before  it  attains  the  purple.  Perhaps  not 
having  fufficiently  examined  thefe  fhells  them- 
felves,  and  being  acquainted  with  them  only 
from  accounts  little  exact,  they  make  no  men- 
tion of  changes  which  did  not  happen  in  the 
ordinary  preparation  of  purple  j  for,  in  that, 
the  liquor  being  mingled  in  cauldrons  with  a 
great  quantity  of  water,  it  turned  immediately 
red. 

Mr.  Reaumur,  in  the  voyage  he  made  in  the 
year  1710,  upon  the  coaft  of  Poitou,  in  con- 
sidering the  fhells  called  Buccinum,  which  the 
fea  in  its  ebb  had  left  upon  the  more  j  he  found 
a  new  fpecies  of  purple  dye,  which  he  did  not 
fearch  after and.  which,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearances, had  never  been  known  to  the  antients, 
PI  3  though 
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though  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  their  own.  He 
obferved  that  the  Bucana  generally  throno-ed 
about  certain  ftones,  and  arched  heaps  of  fand 
in  fuch  great  quantities,  that  they  might  be 
taken  up  there  by  handfulls,  though  difperfed 
and  fmgle  every  where  elfe.  He  perceived  at 
the  fame  time,  that  thofe  ftones  or  heaps  of 
fand  were  covered  with  certain  grains,  of  which 
the  form  refembled  that  of  a  fmall  oblong 
bowl.  The  length  of  thefe  grains  was  fome- 
what  more  than  three  lines,  ( a  quarter  of 
an  inch)  and  their  bignefs  fomething  above 
one  line.  They  feemed  to  him  to  contain  a 
white  liquor,  inclining  to  yellow.  He.  prefTed 
out  the  juice  of  fome  of  them  upon  his  ruffle, 
which  at  firft  feemed  only  a  little  foiled  with  it ; 
and  he  could  perceive,  with  difficulty,  only  a 
fmall  yellowim  fpeck  here  and  there  in  the 
fpot.  The  different  objects,  which  diverted  his 
attention,  made  him  forget  what  he  had  done, 
and  he  thought  no  farther  of  it,  till  calling  his 
eyes  by  accident  upon  the  fame  ruffle,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  he  was  ftruck  with  an 
agreeable  furprize,  to  fee  a  fine  purple  colour 
on  the  places  where  the  grains  had  been  fqucezed. 
This  adventure  occafioned  many  experiments, 
which  give  a  wonderful  pleafure  in  the  relation, 
and  fhew  what  great  advantage  it  is  to  a  nation 
to  produce  men  of  a  peculiar  genius,  born  with 
a  fafce  and  natural  difpofition  for  making  happy 
dilcoveries'in  the  works  of  nature. 

Mr.  Reaumur  remarks,  that  the  liquor  was 
extracted  from  thefe  grams,  which  he  calls  the 
e<g$  GJ  pi''j'lt\  in  an  infinitely  more  commodi- 
ous manner,  rhan  that  practifed  by  the  antients 
for  the  liquor  of  the  Buccimm.  For  there 
was  nothing  more  to  do,  after  having  ga- 
thered thefe  eggs,  rhan  to  have  them  well 

warned 
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warned  in  the  fea-water,  to  take  off  as  much 
as  poflible  the  filth,  which  might  change  the 
purple  colour  by  mixing  with  it  ;  there  was,  I 
fay,  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  put  them  into 
clean  cloths.  The  liquor  was  then  preffed  out, 
by  twifting  the  ends  of  thefe  cloths  different 
ways,  in  the  fame  manner  almoft  that  the  juice 
is  preft  out  of  goofeberries  to  make  jelly.  And 
to  abridge  this  trouble  ftill  more,  fmall  preffcs 
might  be  ufed,  which  would  immediately  prefs 
out  all  the  liquor.  We  have  feen  before,  how 
much  time  and  pains  were  neceffary  for  extract- 
ing the  liquor  from  the  Buccina. 

The  Coc£Us  or  Coccum  fupplied  the  antients  rlin  1  *■ 
with  the  fine  colour  and  dye  we  call  fcarlet,  c"  2> 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  difputed  beauty  and 
fplendor  with  purple.  Quintilian  *  joins  them 
together  •,  where  he  complains,  that  the  pa- 
rents of  his  times  drefTed  their  children,  from 
their  cradles  in  fcarlet  and  purple,  and  infpired 
them,  in  that  early  age,  with  a  tafte  for  luxury 
and  magnificence.  Scarlet,  according  tof  Pli- 
ny, fupplied  men  with  more  fplendid  garments 
than  purple,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  inno- 
cent, becaufe  it  was  not  necefTary  to  hazard  life 
in  attaining  it. 

Scarlet  is  generally  believed  the  feed  of  a 
tree,  of  the  holm-tree  kind.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered to  be  a  fmall  round  excreffence,  red, 
and  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pea  ,  which  grows 

*  Quid  non  adultus  con-  urn  tingle,  omnefque  alios 
cupifcet,  qui  in  purpuris  re-  colores.  Nec  quaerit  in  pro- 
pit?  Nondum  prima  verba     fundis  murices  ut  inve- 

exprimit,  &  jam  coccum  in-  niat  per  quod  matrona  adul- 

lelligit,  jam  conchylium  pof-  tero  placeat,  corrupter  infi- 

fit.    Quintil.  1.  1.  c.i.  dietur  nuptae.    Stans  &  in 

f  Tranfalpina  Gallia  her-  ficco  carpit,  quo  fruges  mo- 

bis  Tyrium  atque  cenchyli-  do.  Plin. 
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upon  the  leaves  of  a  little  fhrub,  of  the  holm 
fpecies,  called  ilex  aculeata  cocciglandifera.  This 
excreffence  is  caufed  by  the  bite  of  an  infeft, 
which  lays  its  eggs  in  it.  The  Arabians  term 
this  grain  Kermes ;  the  Latines,  Coccus  and  ver- 
miculus  •,  from  whence  the  words  vermilion^  and 
Cufculum  or  qmfquilium,  are  derived.  A  great 
quantity  of  it  is  gathered  in  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedoc.  The  water  of  the  Gobelin's  river  is 
proper  for  dying  fcarlet. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fcarlet.  The  fcarlet 
of  France  or  of  the  Gobelins,  which  is  made 
of  die  grain  I  have  mentioned  and  the  fcarlet 
of  Holland,  which  derives  itfelf  from  cochineal. 
This  is  a  drug  that  comes  from  the  Eaft-Indies, 
Authors  do  not  agree  upon  the  nature  of  cochi- 
neal Some  believe  it  a  kind  of  worm,  and 
others,  that  it  is  only  the  feed  of  a  tree. 

The  firft  kind  is  feldom  ufed  fince  the  difco. 
very  of  cochineal,  which  produces  a  much  more 
beautiful  and  lively  fcarlet,  than  that  of  the 
Kermes,  which  is  deeper,  and  comes  nearer  to 
the  Roman  purple.  It  has,  however,  one  ad- 
vantage of  the  cochineal-fcarlet ;  which  is,  that 
it  does  not  change  colour  when  wet  falls  upon  it, 
as  the  other  does,  that  turns  blackim  immediate!? 


after. 
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SECT.  IX. 

Of  filken  fluffs, 

SILK,  as  Monfieur  Mahudal  obferves  in  the 
difTertation  *  he  has  given  us  on  this  fue- 
led, of  which  I  mall  make  great  ufe  in  this 
place    filk,  I  fay,  is  one  of  the  things  made 
ufe  of  for  many  ages  almoft  throughout  all 
Afia,  in  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Europe, 
without  peoples  knowing  what  it  was  whe- 
ther it  was,  that  the  people,  amongft  whom  it 
grew,  gave  ftrangers  little  accefs  to  them  or 
that  jealous  of  an  advantage  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  they  apprehended  being  deprived  of  it 
by  foreigners.    It  was  undoubtedly  from  the 
difficulty  of  being  informed  of  the  origin  of 
this  precious  thread,  fo  many  fingular  opinions 
of  the  moft  antient  authors  took  birth. 

To  judge   of  the  defcription  Herodotus 

Herod.  1. 

makes  of  a  kind  of  wool  much  fubtler  and3.c.  106. 
more  beautiful  than  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
which,  he  fays,  was  the  growth  of  a  tree  in  the 
Indies,  (the  moft  remote  country  known  by 
the  eaftern  people  of  his  times  to  the  eaftward  ) 
that  idea  feems  the  firft  they  had  of  filk.  It 
was  not  extraordinary,  that  the  people  fent  into 
that  country  to  make  difcoveries,  feeing  only 
the  bags  of  the  filk-worms  hanging  from  the 
trees  in  a  climate,  where  thofe  infeclrs  breed, 
feed  upon  the  leaves,  and  naturally  afcend  the 
branches,  Ihould  take  thpfe  bags  for  lumps  of 
wool. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Infer  iptiom.    Vol.  V. 

It 
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It  is  likely  that  Theophraftus,  upon  the  re- 
lation of  thofc  miftaken  perfons,  mio-ht  con- 
ceive thefe  a  real /pedes  of  trees,  and  rank 
them  in  a  particular  clafs,  which  he  enumerates, 
of  trees  bearing  wool.  There  is  good  reafon 
to  believe  Virgil  of  the  fame  opinion  : 

Velleraque  ut  foliis  depeclant  tenuia  Seres. 

Georg.  1.2.  v.  121. 
As  India's  fins 
Comb  the  /of  t  /lender  fleeces  of  the  hough. 

Arm.  1. 5.  Ariftotle,  though  the  moft  antient  of  the  na- 
fcitt  anim.  turahfts,  has  given  a  defcription  of  an  infeft 
that  comes  neareft  the  filk-worm.  It  is  where 
he  fpeaks  of  the  different  fpecies  of  the  catter- 
pillar,  that  he  defcribes  one,  which  comes  from 
an  horned  worm,  to  which  he  does  not  give 
the  name  of  fii^  till  it  has  fhut  itfelf  up  in 
a  cod  or  bag,  from  whence,  he  fays,  it  comes 
out  a  butterfly;  it  pa/Tes  through  thefe  fe- 
veral  changes,  according  to  him,  in  fix 
months. 

c5*1"'     .About  four  hundred  years  after  Ariftotle, 
.22,23.  Pjiny,  to  whom  that  philofopher's  hiftory  of 
animals  was  perfectly  known,  has  repeated  the 
fame  fad  literally  in  his  own.    He  places  alfo, 
under  the  name  Bombyx,  not  only  this  fpecies 
of  worm,  which,  as  fome  report,  produced  the 
filk  of  Cos  ;  but  feveral  other  catterpillars  found 
in  the  fame  ifland,  that  he  fuppofes  to  form  there 
the  cods  or  bags,  from  which,  he  fays,  the  wo- 
•    men  of  the  country  fpin  filk,  and  make  fluffs 
of  great  finenefs  and  beauty. 
Pwfan.  l.      Paufanias,  that  wrote  fome  years  after  Pliny, 
6  P-  394  is  the  firft  who  informs  us,  that  this  worm 
was  of  Indian  extraction,  and  that  the  Greeks 

called 
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called  it  S!>P^  from  whence  it  derived  the  name 
of  Seres,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indies,  amongft 
whom,  we  are  fmce  convinced,  this  infed  was 

firft  found.  . 

The  worm,  which  produces  fills,  is  an  in- 
fect ftill  lefs  wonderful,  for  the  precious  matter  it 
fupplies  for  the  making  of  different  fluffs,  than 
for  the  various  forms  it  takes,  either  before  or 
after  its  having  wrapt  itfelf  up  in  the  rich  bag, 
or  cod,  it  fpins  for  itfelf.    From  the  grain  or 
e^g  it  is  at  firft,  it  becomes  a  worm  of  conh- 
derable  fize,  and  of  a  white  colour  inclining  to 
yellow.    When  it  is  grown  large,  it  enclofes 
itfelf  within  its  bag,  where  it  takes  the  form  of 
a  kind  of  grey  bean,  in  which  there  feetm  nei- 
ther life  nor  motion.    It  comes  to  life  again  to 
take  the  form  of  a  butterfly,  after  having  made 
itfelf  an  opening  through  its  tomb  of  filk.  At 
laft,  dying  in  reality,  it  prepares  itfelf,  by  the 
egg  or  feed  it  leaves,  a  new  life,  which  the  fine 
weather  and  the  heat  of  the  fummer  are  to  af- 
fift  it  to  refume.    In  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  may  be  feen  a  more  ex- 
tenfive,  and  more  exaft  defcription  of  thefe  va- 
rious changes. 

It  is  from  this  bag  or  cod,  into  which  the 
worm  (huts  itfelf,  that  the  different  kinds  of 
filken  manufactures  are  made,  which  ferve  net 
only  for  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  the 
rich,  but  the  fubfiftance  of  the  poor,  who  fpin, 
wind,  and  work  them.    Each  bag  or  cod  is- 
found  to  contain  more  than  nine  hundred  feet 
of  thread  ;  and  this  thread  is  double,  and  glued 
together  throughout  its  whole  length,  which  in 
confequence  amounts  to  almoft  two  thoufand 
feet.    How  wonderful  it  is,  that  out  of  a  fub- 
ftance  fo  (light  and  fine,  as  almoft  to  efcape  the 
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eye,  fluffs  fhould  be  compofed  of  fuch  ftrength 
and  duration,  as,  thofe  made  of  fiJk  !  But  what 
Juftre  beauty,  and  delicacy,  are  there  in  thofe 
ituffs !  It  is  not  furprizing,  that  the  commerce 
of  the  antients  confifted  confiderably  in  them 
and  that,  as  they  were  very  fcarce  in  thofe 
times,  their  price  ran  exceeding  high  Vopif 
cus  *  affures  us,  that  the  emperor  Aurelian,  for 
that  reafon,  refufed  the  emprefs  his  wife  an 
habit  of  filk,  which  fhecarneftly  folJicited  him 
to  give  her;  and  that  he  faid  to  her-  The 
gods  forbid  that  1  Jhould  purchafe  filk  at  the  trice 
cf  its  weight  in  gold  j  for  the  price  of  a  pound 
pi  iilk  was  at  that  time  a  pound  of  gold 

TxTTl    rn    WaV0t  til]  vei*y  late>  that  the'ufe  of 
Ml  Van-       wai,  known  and  became  common  in  Eu, 
rfal.        r°P.e>  ,  1  he  niftonan  Procopius  dates  the  asra 
of  it  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  un- 
der the   emperor  Juftinian.     He  gives  the 
honour  of  this  difcovery  to  two  monks,  who 
foon  after  their  arrival  at  Conftantinople  from 
the  Indies,  heard,  in  converfation,  that  Jufti. 
man  was  exceedingly  follicitous  about  depriving 
the  Perfians,  of  their  filk.trade  with  the  Romans 
I  hey  found  means  to  be  prefented  to  him,  and 
propofed  a  fhorter  way  to  deprive  the  Perfians 
of  that  trade,  than  that  of  a  commerce  with  the 
Ethiopians,  which  he  had  thoughts  of  fetting  on 
foot  ;  and  this  was,  by  teaching  the  Romans 
the  art  of  making  filks  for  themfelves.  The 
emperor,  convinced  by  the  account  they  gave 
him  of  the  poulbility  of  the  means,  fent  them 

*  Veftemholofericamne-  blatteo  Seiko  uteretur  ilte 

que  ipfe  m  veftmrio  luo  ha-  refpondit;   Alfit,   ut  \ur0 

hint  neque  alter,  utendum  fid  fenfentur.    Libra  enim 

dedit.    Et  cum  ab  eo  uxor  auri  tunc  libra  £erici  fuit  V0- 

iua  peteret,  ut  unico  pallio  pifc.  in  Jure/.               '  ' 
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back  to  Serinda  (the  city's  name  where  they 
had  refided )  to  get  the  eggs  of  the  infects, 
which  they  told  him  could  not  be  brought 
alive.  Thofe  monks*  after  their  fecond  voyage, 
returning  to  Conftantinopie,  hatched  the  eggs, 
they  had  brought  from  Serinda,  in  warm  dung. 
When  the  worms  came  out  of  them,  they  fed 
them  with  white  mulberry  leaves,  and  demon- 
ftrated  by  the  fuccefs  of  that  experiment  all  the 
mechanifm  of  filk,  in  which  the  emperor  had 
defired  to  be  informed. 

From  that  time  the  ufe  of  filk  fpread  by 
degrees  into  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  Manu- 
factures of  it  were  fet  up  at  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Corinth.  It  was  not  till  about  1 130,  that 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  eftablifhed  one  at  Pa- 
lermo. It  was  at  that  time,  in  this  ifland  and 
Calabria,  workmen  in  filk  were  firft  feen,  who 
were  part  of  the  booty  that  prince  brought  from 
the  cities  of  Greece  I  have  mentioned,  which 
he  conquered  in  his  expedition  to  the  holy  land. 
In  fine,  the  reft  of  Italy  and  Spain  having 
learnt  of  the  Sicilians  and  Calabrians  to  breed 
the  worms,  and  to  fpin  and  work  their  filk, 
the  ftuffs  made  of  it  began  to  be  manufactured 
in  France,  efpecially  in  the  fouth  parts  of  that 
kingdom  ,  where  mulberry  trees  were  raifed 
with  moft  eafe.  Lewis  XI,  in  1470,  eftablilh- 
ed  filk  manufactures  at  Tours.  The  firft 
workmen  employed  in  them  were  brought 
from  Genoa,  Venice,  Florence,  and  even  from 
Greece.  Works  of  filk  were,  however,  fb 
fcarce  even  at  court,  that  Henry  II.  was  the  firft 
prince  that  wore  filk  ftockings,  which  he  did 
at  the  nuptials  of  his  filler. 

They  are  now  become  very  common,  but  do 
not  ceafe  to  be  one  of  the  moft  aftonifhing 
wonders  of  nature.    Have  the  moft  ikillful  ar- 
tificers 
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tificers  been  able  hitherto  to  imitate  the  curious 
work  of  the  filk-worm  ?  Have  they  found  the 
tecret  to  form  fo  fine,  fo  ftrong,  fo  even,  fo 
filming,  and  fo  extended  a  thread  ?  Have  they 
a  more  valuable  fubftance  for  the  fabrick  of  the 
richeft  fluffs  ?  Do  they  know  in  what  man'ner 
this  worm  converts  the  juice  of  a  leaf  into 
threads  of  gold  ?  Can  they  give  a  reafon  why 
a  matter,  liquid  before  the  air  comes  to  it, 
inould  condenfe  and  extend  to  infinitude  af- 
terwards ?   Can  we  explain  how  this  worm 
comes  to  have   fenfe  to  form  itfelf  a  re- 
treat for  the  winter,  within  the  innumerable 
folds  of  the  filk,  of  which  itfelf  is  the  princi- 
pal   and  to  expeft,  in  that  rich  tomb,  a  kind 
of  refurreftion,  which  fupplies  it  with  the  wings 
its  firft  birth  had  not  given  it  ?  Thefe  are  the 
reflections  made  by  the  author  of  the  new  com- 
mentary upon  Job,  upon  account  of  thefe 
words :  guis  *  pfuit  in  nentibus  fapientiam  ? 
IVho  hath  given  wifdom  to  certain  animals,  that 
have  the  induflry  to  fpin  ? 

CONCLUSION, 

p  ROM  what  has  been  faid  hitherto,  we 
X  may  conclude  commerce  one  of  the  parts 
of  government,  capable  of  contributing  the 
moft  to  the  riches  and  plenty  of  a  ftate  ;  and 
therefore  that  it  merits  the  particular  attention 
of  princes  and  their  miniflers.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear indeed,  that  the  Romans  fet  any  value  up- 
on it.  Dazzled  with  the  glory  of  arms,  they 
would  have  believed  it  a  difgrace  to  them,  to 


*  <ri 


ihts  Mr.  Rollin  fays  in  ter  of  Job  :  Which  in  the 
tbemargent,  is  the  fenje,  at-  Englijh  -verfen  is  onkS  Who 
cording  to  the  Hebrew,  of  the  hath  put  wifdom  in  the  in- 
Ibth  verfe  of  the  $%tb  chap,     ward  parts.  # 

have 
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have  applied  their  cares  to  the  intereft  of  trade, 
and  in  fome  meafure  to  have  become  merchants ; 
they,  who  believed  themfelves  intended  by  fate 
to  govern  mankind,  and  were  folely  intent  up- 
on the  conqueft  of  the  univerfe.    Neither  does 
it  feem  poflible,  that  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  and 
the  fpirit  of  commerce,  Ihould  not  mutually 
exclude  each  other  in  the  fame  nation.  The  one 
neceffarily  introduces  tumult,  diforder,  and  de- 
flation, and  carries  trouble  and  confUiion  along 
with  it  into  all  places  :  the  other,  on  the  con- 
trary, breaths  nothing  but  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity.   I  mall  not  examine  in  this  place,  whether 
the  averfion  of  the  Romans  for  commerce  were 
founded  in  reafon  ;  or  if  a  people,  folely  de- 
voted to  war,  are  thereby  the  happier.    I  only 
fay,  that  a  king  who  truly  loves  his  fubjecis, 
and  endeavours  to  plant  abundance  in  his  domi- 
nions, will  fpare  no  pains  to  make  traffick  flou- 
rifh  and  fucceed  in  them  without  difficulty.  It 
has  been  often  faid,  and  it  is  a  maxim  general- 
ly received,  that  commerce  demands  only  li- 
berty and  proteftion  :  liberty  within  wife  re- 
ftriclions,  in  not  tying  down  fuch  as  exercife 
it  to  the  obfervance  of  inconvenient,  burthen- 
fome,  and  frequently  ufelefs  regulations  ;  pro- 
tection, in  granting  them  all  the  fupports  they 
have  occafion  for.    We  have  feen  the  vaft  ex- 
pences  Ptolomy  Philadelphia  was  at,  in  making 
commerce  flourhn  in  Egypt ;  and  how  much 
glory  the  fuccefs  of  his  meafures  acquired  him. 
An  intelligent,  and  well-inclined  prince,  will 
intermeddle  only  in  commerce,  to  banilh  fraud 
and  bad  arts  from  it  by  feverity,  and  will  leave 
all  the  profits  to  his  fubjecls,  who  have  the 
trouble  of  it  •,  well  convinced,  that  he  mail 
find  fufficient  advantages  from  it,  by  the  great 
riches  it  will  bring  into  his  dominions. 

a  I  am 
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I  am  fenfible  that  commerce  has  its  inconve- 
niencies  and  dangers.  Gold,  filler,  diamonds, 
pearls,  rich  Huffs,  in  which  it  confifts  in  a 
great  meafure,  contribute  to  fupport  an  infinity 
of  pernicious  arts,  which  tend  only  to  enervate 
and  corrupt  a  people's  manners.  It  were  to  be 
defired,  that  the  commerce  might  be  removed 
from  a  chriftian  nation,  which  regards  only 
fuch  things  as  promote  luxury,  vanity,  effemi- 
nacy j  and  idle  expences.  But  this  is  impoflible. 
As  long  as  bad  defires  fhall  have  dominion  over 
mankind,  all  things,  even  the  beft*  will  be 
abufed  by  them.  The  abufe  merits  condemna- 
tion, but  is  no  reafon  f^r  abolilhing  ufes* 
which  are  not  bad  in  their  Own  nature.  This 
maxim  will  have  its  weight*  with  regard  to  all 
the  fciences  I  mall  treat  of  in  the  fequel  of 
this  work. 
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Of  the  liberal  arts.    Honours  rendered  thofe  who 
excelled  in  them. 

WE  come  now  to  treat  of  the  arts  which 
are  called  Liberal,  in  oppofition  to 
fuch  as  are  Mechanic,  became  the 
firft  are  confidered  as  the  nioft  noble  and  more 
immediately  dependent  upon  the  underftandino- 
Thefe  arts  are  principally  architecture,  fculp- 
ture,  painting,  and  mufick. 

The  arts  as  well  as  fciences  have  had  their  happy 
ages,  in  which  they  have  appeared  with  greafer 
fplendor,  and  caft  a  ftronger  light:  but,  as  the 
*  luftonan  obferves,  this  fplendor,  this  lio-ht 
was  foon  obfcured,  and  the  duration  of  thefe 
times  of  perfedion  of  no  great  continuance  It 
was  longer  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  To  begin  the  reign  of  the  liberal  arts 
no  higher  than  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  make 
it  endure  only  to  the  death  of  Alexander's  firft 

2*1  Hr°C.    id,e£    evenniffe  Periet,  &  eminentia  cujufq; 

g  ammanas  pkft.s,  p.ftori-  opcris  arfiiffimis  tempo™ 

bus,  fculptoribus ,   quifquis  ckuftris  circumdata.  Patcrc. 

temporum  nous  uiibterit  re-  1  i 

VoL-  *•  I  *  fuccef- 
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fucceflbrs,  ( and  each  of  thefe  j£ras  may  btf 
extended  both  at  their  beginning  and  end,  )  the 
fpace  will  be  at  leaft  two  hundred  years,  during 
which  appeared  a  multitude  of  perfons  illuftrious 
for  excelling  in  all  the  arts. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  rewards,  honours, 
and  emulation,  contributed  very  much  in  form- 
ing thefe  great  men.  What  ardour  muft  the 
laudable  cuftom  have  excited,  which  prevailed 
in  many  cities  of  Greece,  of  exhibiting  in  the 
ihews  fuch  as  fucceeded  beft  in  the  arts,  of  infti- 
tuting  publick  difputes  between  them,  and  of 
diftributing  prizes  to  the  victors  in  the  fight,  and 
with  the  applaufes  of  an  whole  people  ! 

Greece,  as  we  fhall  foon  fee,  thought  herfelf 
obliged  to  render  as  much  honour  to  the  cele- 
brated Polygnotus,  as  (he  could  have  paid  to 
Lycurgus  and  Solon  to  prepare  magnificent  en- 
tries for  him  into  the  cities  where  he  had  finifhed 
fome  paintings  •,  and  to  appoint,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Amphrityons,  that  he  mould  be  maintained 
at  the  publick  expence  in  all  the  places  to  which 
he  mould  go. 

What  honours  have  not  the  greater!:  princes 
paid  in  all  ages  to  fuch  as  diftinguilhed  them- 
felves  by  the  arts !  We  have  feen  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  forget  their 
rank  to  familiarize  themfelves  with  two  illuftri- 
ous painters,  and  come  where  they  worked,  to 
pay  homage,  in  fome  manner,  to  the  rare  ta- 
lents and  fuperior  merit  of  thofe  extraordinary 
perfons. 

Cav.  Ri-  One  of  the  greateft  emperors  that  reigned  in 
dolpbi  in  the  Weft  fince  Charlemagne,  mewed  the  value 
the  life  of  ke  fetUp0n  painting  when  he  made  Titian  Count 
Titian.  paiatine,  and  honoured  him  with  the  golden 
key,  and  all  the  orders  of  knighthood. 
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Francis  I.  king  of  France,  his  iJJuftrious  H-  y afari  in 
|  val  as  well  in  the  actions  of  peace  as  thofe  o{theW">f 
war,  out-did  him  much,  when  he  faid  to  the  Lde*™rdo 
\  J°rc|s  of  his  court  of  Leonardo  di  Vinci,  then 
expiring  in  his  arms :  You  are  in  the  ixrong  to 
wonder  at  the  honour  I  pay  this  great  painter  ;  / 
can  make  a  gnat  many  fuch  Lords  as  you  every  day, 
hut  only  God  can  make  fuch  a  man  as  him  I  now 
lofe. 

Princes  who  fpeak  and  act  in  this  manner, 
do  themfelves  at  leaft  as  much  honour  as  thofe 
whofe  merit  they  extol  and  refped.  *  It 
is  true,  the  arts,  by  the  efteem  kings  profefs  for 
them,  acquire  a  dignity  and  fplendor  that 
render  them  more  illuftrious  and  exalted :  but 
the  arts,  in  their  turn,  refleft  a  like  iuftre  upon 
kings,  and  enoble  them  alfo  in  fome  meafure,  in 
immortalizing  their  names  and  a&ions  by  works 
tranfmitted  to  the  lateft  pofterity. 

Paterculus,  whom  I  have  already  cited  upon 
the  fhort  duration  of  arts  when  they  have  attain- 
ed their  perfection,  makes  another  very  true  re- 
mark, confirmed  not  only  by  the  experience  of 
the  remote,  but  later,  ages;  which  is,  f  that 
great  men  in  every  kind,  arts,  fciences,  policy, 
and  war,  are  generally  cotemporaries. 

If  we  recal  the  times  when  Apelles,  Praxite- 
les, Lylippus,  and  other  excellent  artifts  flou- 
rifhed  in  Greece,  we  find  her  greateft  poets,  o- 
rators,  and  philofophers,  were  then  alive.  So- 
crates, Plato,  Ariftotle,  Demofthenes,  libera- 
tes, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  ^fchylus,  Euri- 


*  De  piclura,  arte  quon- 
dam nobili,  tunc  cum  expe- 
teretur  a  regibus  populifq;  & 
illos  nobilitante,  quos  digna- 
ta  eflet  poftcris  tradere.  Plin. 
\.  35.  c.  1. 

f  Quis  abunde  mirari  po- 


teft,  quod  eminentiflima  ch- 
jufqj  profeffionis  ingenia  in 
eandem  formam  &  in  idem 
arfhti  temporis  *  congruant 
fpatium.    Paterc.  1.  1 .  c.  1 6. 

*  SicLipfius  legit,  pr» 
congruens. 
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pides,  Sophocles,  Ariftophanes,  Menander,  and 
many  others,  lived  all  of  them  almoft  in  the 
lame  age.  What  men,  what  generals,  had 
Greece  at  the  fame  time  ?  Had  ever  the  world 
any  fo  conlummate  ? 

The  Auguftan  age  had  the  fame  fate  in  every 
refpect.  In  that  of  Lewis  XIV,  what  a  num- 
ber of  great  men  lived  of  every  kind,  whofe 
names,  actions,  and  works,  will  celebrate  that 
glorious  reign  for  ever  ? 

It  feems  as  if  there  were  certain  periods  of 
time,  in  which  I  know  not  what  fpirit  of  per- 
fection univerially  diffufes  itfelf  in  the  fame 
country  throughout  all  profefllons,  without  its 
being  poffible  to  allign  how  or  why  it  mould 
happen  fo.    We  may  fay,  however,  that  all 
arts  and  talents  are  allied  in  fome  manner  to  each 
other.    The  tafbe  of  perfection  is  the  fame  in 
whatever  depends  upon  genius.    If  cultivation 
be  wanting,  an  infinity  of  talents  lie  buried. 
When  true  tafte  awakes,  thofe  talents  deriving 
mutual  aid  from  each  other,  mine  out  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner.  The  misfortune  is,  that  this  perfecti- 
on itfelf,  when  arrived  at  its  fupreme  degree,  is 
the  forerunner  of  the  decline  of  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  which  are  never  nearer  their  ruin,  than 
when  they  appear  the  molt  remote  from  it : 
Such  are  the  instability  and  variation  of  all  hu- 
man things ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 
OfARCHITECTURE. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  Architecture  in  general* 

SECT.  I. 

Rife,  progrefs,  and  perfection  of  Architecture. 

IT  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  care  of 
building  houfes  immediately  fucceeded  that 
of  cultivating  lands,  and  that  architecture  is 
not  of  a  much  later  date  than  agriculture. 
Hence  Theodoretus  calls  the  latter  the  eldefl  Theedor. 
filler  of  architecture.    The  exceflive  heats  of™'at-4de 
fummer,  the  feverity  of  winter,  the  inconverii-   !°vl  ' 
ence  of  rain,  and  the  violence  of  wind,  foon 
inftructed  mankind  to  feek  for  fhelter,  and 
provide  themfelves   retreats  to   defend  them 
againft  the  inclemencies  of  weather. 

At  firft,  thefe  were  only  little  huts,  built  Vitr.  1.  i. 
very  rudely  with  the  branches  of  trees,,  and  ve-  c-  *■ 
ry  indifferently  covered.  In  the  time  of  Vi- 
truvius,  they  Ihewed  at  Athens,  as  curious  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  the  roofs  of  the  Areopagus, 
made  of  clay  ;  and  at  Rome,  in  the  temple  of 
the  capitol,  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  thatched 
with  ftraw. 

There  were  afterwards  buildings  of  wood, 
which  fuggefted  the  idea  of  columns  and  archi- 
traves. Thofe  columns  took  their  model  from 
the  trees  which  were  ufed  at  firit  to  fupport  the 
roof,  and  the  architrave  is  only  the  large  beam, 
as  its  name  implies,  that  was  laid  between  the 
columns  and  the  roof. 

I  3,  The 
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The  workmen,  in  confequence  of  their  ap- 
plication to  building,  became  every  day  more 
mduftnous,  and  expert.  Inftead  of  thofe 
flight  huts  with  which  they  contented  them- 
felves  at  firft,  they  began  to  erect  wails  of 
ftone  and  brick  upon  folid  foundations,  and  to 
cover  them  with  boards  and  tiles.  In  procefs 
ot  time,  their  reflections,  founded  upon  expe- 
rience, led  them  on  to  the  knowledge  of  the  iuft 
rules  of  proportion  ;  the  tafte  of  which  is  natural 
to  man,  the  author  of  his  being  having  implant- 
ed in  him  the  invariable'  principles  of  it,  to  make 
him  fenfible  that  he  is  born  for  order  in  all 
things.  *  Hence  it  is,  as  St.  Auftin  ob- 
erves,  that  in  a  building,  where  all  the  parts 
have  a  mutual  relation  to  each  other,  and  are 
ranged  each  in  its  proper  place,  the  fymme- 
try  catches  the  eye,  and  occafions  pleafure  : 
whereas  if  the  windows,  for  inftance,  are  ill 
difpofed,  fome  large  and  others  fmall,  fome 
phced  higher  and  fome  lower,  the  irregularity 
offends  the  fight,  and  feems  to  do  it  a  kind  of 
injury,  as  St.  Auftin  exprelTes  it. 

It  was  therefore  by  degrees,  that  architecture 
attained  the  height  of  perfection,  to  which  the 
matters  m  the  art  have  carried  it.  At  firft  it 
confined  itfeif  to  what  was  neceftary  to  man  in 
the  ufes  of  life,  having  nothing  in  view  but 
iolidity,  healthfulnefs,  and  conveniency.  An 
houfe  mould  be  durable,  fituated  in  an  whol- 
iome  place,  and  have  all  the  conveniencies  that 

*  Itaque  in  hoc  iPfo  aedi-  rebus  fabricatis,  nulla  cogen- 

Aao  fingula  bene  confideran-  te  neceffitate,  iniqua  dimen- 

tes,  non  poiTumusnonofFen-  fio  partium  facere  ipfi  ad- 

di,  quod  unum  oftium  vide-  fpeftui  velut  quamdam  vide- 

mus  in  latere,  alteram  prope  tur  injuriam.    S.  Awuflin  de 

ia  medio,  nec  tamen  in  me-  ord.  J.  2.  c.  11  n  %± 


— —  .aii,v.u  m  mc-  ora.  j.  2.  c.  11.  n.  %±. 
dJO  coJlocatum.    Quippe  in 
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can  be  defired.  Architecture  afterwards  la- 
boured to  adorn  buildings,  and  make  them 
more  fplendid,  and  for  that  reafon  called  in 
other  arts  to  its  aid.  At  laft  came  pomp, 
grandeur,  and  magnificence,  highly  laudable 
on  many  occafions,  but  foon  ftrangely  abufed 
by  luxury. 

The  holy  fcripture  fpeaks  of  a  city  built  by  Gen.  iv, 
Cain,  after  God  had  curfed  him  for  the  murder  17- 
of  his  brother  Abel  ;  which  is  the  firft  menti- 
on of  edifices  in  hiftory.  From  thence  we 
learn  the  time  and  place  in  which  architecture 
had  its  origin.  The  defendants  of  Gun,  to 
whom  the  fame  fcripture  afcribes  the  invention 
of  almoft  all  the  arts,  carried  this  no  doubt  to 
a  considerable  height  of  perfection.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  after  the  deluge,  men,  before  they 
feparated  from  each  other,  and  difperfed  them- 
felves  into  the  different  regions  of  the  world, 
refolved  to  fignalize  themfelves  by  a  fuperb 
building,  which  again  drew  down  the  wrath  of 
God  upon  them.  Afia  therefore  was  the  cra- 
dle of  architecture,  where  it  had  its  birth, 
where  it  attained  a  great  degree  of  perfection, 
and  from  whence  it  fpread  into  the  other  parts 
of  the  univerfe. 

Babylon  and  Nineve,  the  vafteft  and  moft 
magnificent  cities  mentioned  in  hiftory,  were 
built  by  Kimrod,  Noah's  great  grandfon,  and 
the  moft  ancient  of  conquerors.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, that  they  were  carried  at  firft  to  that 
prodigious  magnificence,  which  was  afterwards 
the  aftoniihment  of  the  world ;  but  certainly 
they  were  very  great  and  extenfive  from  thence- 
forth, as  the  *  names  of  feveral  other  cities,  Gen.  x. 

V.  II,  12 

*  Erec,  th  long  city.  Re-  zen,  the  great  city.  Accor- 
hobot,  the  broad  city.    Re-     ding  to  the  Hebrew. 
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built  in  the  fame  times  after  the  model  of  the 
capital  teftify. 

The  erection  of  the  famous  pyramids,  of 
the  lake  Meeris,  the  labyrinth,  of  the  confide- 
rable  number  of  temples  in  Egypt,  and  of  the 
obelifks  which  are  to  this  day  the  admiration 
and  ornament  of  Rome,  mew  with  what  ar- 
dour and  fuccefs  the  Egyptians  applied  them- 
felves  to  architecture. 

It  is  however  neither  to  Afia  nor  Egypt  that 
this  art  is  indebted  for  that  degree  of  perfecti- 
on, to  which  it  attained,  and  there  is  reafoo 
to  doubt,  whether  the  buildings,  fo  much 
boafted  by  both,  were  as  eftimable  for  their 
juftnel^  and  regularity,  as  their  enormous  mag- 
nitude i  in  which  perhaps  their  principal  merit 
confifted.  The  defigns,  which  we  have  of  the 
ruins  of  Perfepoiis,  prove  that  the  kings  of 
Perfia,  of  whole  opulence  ancient  hiftory  fays 
fo  much,  had  but  indifferent  artifts  in  their 
pay. 

However  it  be,  it  appears  from  the  very 
names  of  the  three  principal  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, that  the  invention,  if  not  perfection, 
of  them  is  to  be  afcribed  to  Greece,  and  that 
it  was  ilie  who  prefcribed  the  rules,  and  fuppli- 
cd  &e;  models  of  them.  As  much  may  be 
laid  with  regard  to  all  the  other  arts,  and  al- 
moft  all  the  fciences.  Not  to  fpeak  in  this 
place  of  the  great  captains,  philofophers  of 
every  feet,  poets,  orators,  geometricians, 
painters,  fculptors,  architects,  and  in  general, 
of  all  that  relates  to  the  underftanding,  which 
•Greece  produced  :  whither  we  muft  ftill  go  as 
to  the  fchool  of  good  tafte  in  every  kind,  if 
we  define  to  excel. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  there  is  nothing  writ- 
ten by  the  Greeks  upon  architecture  now  ex- 
tant. 
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tant.  The  only  books  we  have  of  theirs  upon 
thisVubjeft,  are  the  ftrudtures  of  thofe  ancient 
mafters  fti.ll  fubfifting,  whofe  beauty,  umver- 
fally  acknowledged,  has  for  almoft  two  thou- 
fand  years  been  the  admiration  of  all  good 
iud^es  •  works  infinitely  fuperior  to  all  the  pre- 
cepts they  could  have  left  us;  *  practice  in  all 
things  being  infinitely  preferable  to  theory. 

For  want  of  Greeks,  Vitruvius,  a  Latin  au- 
thor, will  come  in  to  my  affiftance.    His  being 
architect  to  Julius  and  Auguftus  Csefar  (for  ac- 
cording to  the  moft  received  opinion  he  lived 
in  their  times)  gives  good  reafon  to  prefume 
upon  the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  the  merit 
of  the  author.    And  the  Criticks  accordingly 
place  him  in  the  firft  clafs  of  the  great  geni- 
uffes  of  antiquity.    To  this  firft  motive  may 
be  added  the  charafter  of  the  age  m  which  he 
lived,  when  good  tafte  prevailed  universally, 
and  the  emperor  Auguftus  piqued  himfelf  up- 
on   adorning    Rome   with   buildings  equal 
to  the  grandeur  and  majefty  of  the  empire; 
which  made  him  fay,  f  that  he  found  the  city 
of  brick,  but  left  it  almoft  entirely  of  marble. 
I  had  great  occafion  for  fo  excellent  a  guide  as 
Vitruvius,  in  a  fubjecl:  entirely  new  to  me.  I 
mail  make  great  ufe  of  the  notes  Mr.  Perrault 
has  annexed  to  his  translation  of  this  author,  as 
well  as  of  Mr.  Chambrai's  reflexions  in  his 
work  emituled,  Ancient  and  modern  architecture 
compared,  which  I  know  is  in  high  efteem  with 


*  In  omnibus  fere  minus 
valent  prxcepta,  quam  expe- 
rimenta.  Quintil- 

f  Urbem,  neque  pro  ma- 
jeftate  imperii  ornatam,  & 
imindationjbus  inccndiiique 


obnoxiam,  excolunt  adeo, 
ut  jure  fit  gloria tus,  marmo- 
rcam  fe  relinquerc,  quam  la- 
teritiam  accepiffet.  Sueton- 
in  Jug.  c.  28. 
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the  judges;  and . thofe  of  Mr.  Felibian,  in  his 
book,  called,  Of  the  principles  of  architecture, 
&c. 

The  antients,  as  well  as  we,  had  three  forts 
of  architecture  ;  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the 
naval.  The  firft  Jays  down  rules  for  all  pub- 
lick  and  private  buildings  for  the  ufe  of  citi- 
zens in  time  of  peace.  The  fecond  treats  of 
the  fortification  of  places,  and  every  thing  of 
that  kind  relating  to  war :  And  the  third  the 
building  of  mips,  and  whatever  is  confequen- 
tial  of,  or  relates  to  it.  I  mall  fpeak  here  only 
of  the  firft,  intending  to  fay  fomething  elfe- 
where  of  the  two  others  ;  and  mall  begin  by 
giving  a  general  idea  of  the  feveral  orders  of 
building. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  three  orders  of  architecture  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  two  others,  which  have  been  added  to 
them. 

HP  H  E  occafion  there  was  for  erecting  diffe- 
~*  rent  forts  of  buildings,  made  artifts  alfo 
eftablim  different  proportions,  in  order  to  have 
fuch  as  were  proper  for  every  kind  of  ftructure, 
according  to  the  magnitude,  ftrength,  fplendor 
and  beauty,  they  were  directed  to  give  them  : 
and  from  thefe  different  proportions  they  com- 
pofed  different  orders. 

.  Order,  as  a  term  of  architecture,  fignifies  the 
different  ornaments,  meafures,  and  proportions 
of  the  columns  and  pilafters,  which  fupport  or 
adorn  great  buildings'. 

There  are  three  orders  of  the  architecture  of 
the  Greeks :  the  Dorick,  Ionick,  and  Corin. 
thian.    They  may  with  reafon  be  called  the 

fupreme 
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fupreme  perfection  of  the  orders  ,  as  they 
contain  not  only  all  that  is  fine,  but  all  that  is 
neceffary  in  the  art  there  being  only  three 
ways  of  building,  the  folid,  the  middle,  and 
the  delicate,  which  are  all  perfectly  executed  in 
thefe  three  orders. 

To  thefe  the  Latines  have  added  two  others, 
the  Tufcan  and  Compofite  orders,  which  are 
far  below  the  former  in  value  and  excellency. 

I.  Dorick  Order. 
The  Dorick  order  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  regular  idea  of  architecture,  and  as  the 
eldeft  fon  of  this  art,  had  the  honour  to  be  alfo 
the  firft  in  building  temples  and  palaces.  The 
antiquity  of  its  origin  is  almoft  immemorial : 
Virtruvius  however  afcribes  it  with  probability  vitr.  1. 4. 
enough  to  a  prince  of  Achaia,  named  Dorus,  c.  1. 
the  fame  evidently  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
Dorians,  and  being  fovereign  of  Peloponnefus, 
caufed  a  magnificent  temple  to  be  erected  in  the 
city  of  Argos  to  the  goddefs  Juno.  That  tem- 
ple was  the  firft  model  of  this  order  ;  in  imita- 
tion of  which,  the  neighbouring  people  built 
feveral  others :  the  moft  famous  of  thefe  was 
that  confecrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Olympia  to  Jupiter,  furnamed  the  Olym- 
pick. 

The  effential  character  and  fpecifick  quality 
of  the  Dorick  order,  is  folidity.  For  this 
reafon  it  ought  principally  to  be  ufed  in  great 
edifices  and  magnificent  ftructures,  as  in  the 
gates  of  citadels  and  cities,  the  outfides  of  tem- 
ples,  in  publick  halls,  and  the  like  places, 
where  delicacy  of  ornaments  feems  lefs  con- 
fident :  whereas  the  bold  and  gigantick  manner 
of  this  order  has  a  wonderful  happy  effect,  and 
carries  a  certain  manly  and  fimple  beauty, 

which 
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which  forms  properly  what  is  calJed  the  grand 


manner 


II.  Ionick  Order. 
m  After  the  appearance  of  thefe  regular  build- 
ings, and  famous  Dorick  temples,  architecture 
did  not  confine  itfelf  long  to  thefe  firft  effays  • 

Vitr  ibid  th?  em"latI0Jn  of  the  neighbouring  people  foon 
\-ttx-md.  enlarged  and  carried  it  to  its  perfection  '  The 
Ionians  were  the  firft  rivals  of  the  Dorians  ; 
and  as  they  had  not  the  honour  of  the  invention, 

upon  the  authors. 
Confidenng,  therefore,  that  the  form  of  a  man, 
Juch  for  example  as  Hercules  was,  from  which 
the  Dorick  order  had  been  formed,  was  too  ro- 
buft  and  heavy  to  agree  with  facred  manfions, 
and  the  reprefentation  of  heavenly  things,  they 
compofed  one  after  their  own  manner,  and  chofe  a 
model  of  a  more  delicate  and  elegant  proportion, 
which  was  that  of  a  woman,  having  more  re- 
gard to  the  beauty  than  folidity  of  the  work,  to 
which  they  added  abundance  of  ornaments.  ■ 

Amongft  the  celebrated  temples  built  by  the 
people  of  Ionia,  the  moft  memorable,  though 
the  moft  antient,  is  the  famous  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephefus,  of  which  I  fhall  foon  fpeak. 

III.  Corinthian  Order. 
The  Corinthian  order,  which  is  the  hio-heft 
degree  of  perfection  architecture  ever  attained, 
was  invented  at  Corinth.    Though  its  antiquity 
be  not  exactly  known,  nor  the  precife  time  in 
which  Calhmachus  lived,  to  whom  Vitruvius 
gives  the  whole  glory  of  it,  we  may  judge, 
however,  from  the  noblenefs  of  its  ornaments 
that  it  was  invented  during  the  magnificence  and 
iplendor  of  Corinth,  and  foon  after  the  lonick 
which  it  much  refembles,  except  only  in  the 

capital 
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capital  or  chapiter.    A  kind  of  chance  gave 
birth  to  it.    Callimachus  having  feen,  ^ he  V^r.  1. 4. 
patted  by  a  tomb,  a  bafket,  which  fome  body  c-  • 
had  fet  upon  a  plant  of  Acanthus  or  bearsfoot 
was  ftruck  with  the  accidental  fymmetry  and 
happy  effeft  produced  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
growing  through  and  encircling  the  bafket-,  and 
though  the  bafket  with  the  Acanthus  had  no  na- 
tural relation  to  the  capital  of  a  column  and  a 
mafiy  building,  he  imitated  the  manner  of  it  in 
the  columns  he  afterwards  made  at  Corinth,  elta- 
blifhing  and  regulating  by  this  model  the  pro- 
portions, and  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

This  Callimachus  was  called  by  the  Atheni- 
ans ««T*«^®-,  expert  and  excellent  in  art,  from 
his 'delicacy  and  addrefs  in  cutting  marble  :  and  Plin.  t  v 
according  to  Pliny  and  Paufanias,  he  was  alfoc.^ 
called  JW<^  becauib  he  was  never  content- 
edwith  himfelf,  and  was  always  retouching  his 
works,  with  which  he  was  never  entirely  iatii- 
fted  :  full  of  fuperiour  ideas  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  o-rand,  he  never  found  the  execution  fuffici- 
ently  equal  to  them ;  femper  calumniator  fui,  nec 
finem  habem  diligentiz,  fays  Pliny. 

IV.  fti/can  Order. 
The  Tufcan  order,  according  to  the  general 
opinion,  had  its  origin  in  Tufcany  of  which  it 
retains  the  name.  Of  all  the  orders  it  is  the 
moft  fimple,  and  has  the  feweft  ornaments.  It 
is  even  fo  grofs,  that  it  is  feldom  ufed  except 
for  fome  ruftick  building,  wherein  there  is  occa- 
fion  only  for  afmgle  order,  or  at  beft  for  fome 
great  edifice,  as  an  amphitheater,  or  other  the 

like  works.  f 

In  Mr.  Chambrai's  judgment  the  1  uicsm 
column,  without  any  architrave,  is  the  only 
one  that  deferves  to  be  ufed    and  to  confirm 

a  his 
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ftfroSnT?-°fSthi-n°rd^  hedtes  ^example  of 
it  from  Trajan's  pillar,  one  of  the  moft  fuperb  re- 
mains  of  the  Roman  magnificence  now  in  be- 
'  I'  ""k  whl^**  more  immortalized  that  em- 

dor°  '  a  1  therPfnS  °f  hiftorians  cou^  have 
done.  This  maufolsum,  if  it  may  be  called 
fo   was  erefted  to  him  by  the  fenate^d  people 

vk£h?Cl  ™  *cknoJkdS™M  of  the  great  fer- 
vices  he  had  done  his  country.  And  tint  thr 
memory  of  them  might  fubfift  throughout  all 
ages  and  endure  as  long  as  the  empire  thev 
cauied  them  to  be  engraven  in  marbfe  and  in 
the  ncheft  ftile  that  ever  was  conceived  ArcW- 
hiftoTv  ^  ,theK  WritrCr  °f  this  'm^us  kind  of 

mfn  ^  !^  b£Cauff  fhe  Was  to  recor^  a  Ro- 
man,  fhe  did  not  make  ufe  of  the  Greek  orders, 
though  incomparably  more  perfed,  and  more 
ufed  even  in  Italy  than  the  two  others  of  The  r 
own  growth;  lead  the  glory  of  that  admirable 
monument  mould  in  fome  meafure  be  divided 
and  to  fhew  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  is  no- 
thing fo  fimple  to  which  art  cannot  add  perfec- 
tion    She  chofe  therefore  the  column  of  the 
Tufcan  order,  which  till  then  had  been  only 
Ufed  m  grofs  and  ruftick  things,  and  made  that 
rude  mais  bring  forth  the  choiceft  and  moft  no- 
ble mafter-picce  of  art  in  the  world,  which  time 
has  Ipared  and  preferved  entire  down  to  us,  a- 
midft  the  infinity  of  ruins,  with  which  Rome 
abounds     And  indeed  it  is  a  kind  of  wonder  to 
lee  that  the  Coliteum,  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
the  great  Crreufes,  the  baths  of  Dioclefian,  Ca- 
racaJJa   and  Antoninus,  the  fuperb  mole  of  A- 
dnan  s  burying  place,  the  Septizonum  of  Seve- 

ollr  *  MAaufol*um°{  A"g^us,  andfo  many 
other  ftrucftures,  which  feemed  to  be  built  for 
eternity,  are  now  fo  defaced  and  ruinous,  that 
their  original  form  can  fcarce  be  aifcerned, 


whilft 
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ned  1 
its  parts 


whilft  Trajan's  pillar,  of  which  the  ftrufture 
feemed  far  lefs  durable,  ftill  fubfifts  entire  in  all 


V.  Compofite  Order. 

The  Compofite  order  was  added  to  the  others 
by  the  Romans.  It  participates  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  Ionick  and  Corinthian,  which 
occafioned  its  being  called  the  Compofite  :  but 
it  has  ftill  more  ornaments  than  the  Corinthian. 
Vitruvius,  the  father  of  the  architects,  fays  no- 
thing of  it.  .  , 

Mr.  Chambrai  objects  ftrongly  againft  the 
bad  tafte  of  the  modern  Compofitors,  who,  a- 
midft  fo  many  examples  of  the  incomparable 
archite&ure  of  the  Greeks,  which  alone  merits 
that  name,  abandoning  the  guidance  of  thole 
great  mafters,  take  a  quite  different  route,  and 
blindly  give  into  that  bad  tafte  of  art,  which 
has  by  their  means  crept  into  the  orders  under  the 
name  of  Compofite. 

Gothick  architecture. 

That  which  is  remote  from  the  antient  pro- 
portions, and  is  loaded  with  chimerical  orna- 
ments, is  called  the  Gothick  architecture,  and 
was  brought  by  the  Goths  from  the  north. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  Gothick  archi- 
tecture;  the  one  antient,  the  other  modern. 
The  antient  is  that  which  the  Goths  brought 
from  the  north  in  the  fifth  century.  The  edi- 
fices built  in  the  antient  gothick  manner  were 
mafTy,  heavy,  and  grofs.  The  works  of  the 
modern  gothick  ftile  were  more  delicate,  eafy, 
light,  and  of  an  aftonilhing  boldnefs  of  work- 
mannhip.  It  was  long  in  ufe,  efpecially  in 
Italy.  It  is  furprizing,  that  Italy,  abounding 
with  monuments  of  fo  exquifite  a  tafte,  mould 

quit 
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quit  its  own  noble  architecture,  eftablifhed  bv 

mnmn  Wfs,   and  poffeflion, 

barbarous,  foreign,  confuted,  irregular,  and  h  * 

that  fault,  by  being  the  firft  to  return  to  the  an 

praclifed.  The  modern  Gothick  continued  from 
the  thirteenth  century  till  the  re-eflablimment  of 
he  antient  architecture  in  the  fourteenth  All 
he  antient  cathedrals  are  of  Gothick  architec- 
ture. There  are  fome  very  antient  churches 
built  entirely  in  the  Gothick  tafte,  that  wan 
neither  fohdity  nor  beauty,  and  which  are  ft 

of  iome  general  proportions  remarkable  in  them 
A  plate  of  the  five  orders  of  architeclure,  of 
which  I  have  fpoke,  will  enable  youth,  whom  I 
have  always  in  view,  to  form  fome  idea  of  them. 
1  fhall  prefix  to  it  an  explanation  of  the  terms 
of  art,  fwhich  Mr.  Camus,  fellow  of  the  acl 
demy  of  fciences,  and  profeffor  and  fecretary  of 
the  academy  of  architecture,  was  pleafed  to 
draw  up  exprefsly  for  my  work.  At  my  re- 
queue abridged  it  very  much,  which  makes 
ttWs  compleat  than  it  might  otherwife  have 

SECT.  III. 

Explanation  of  the  terms  of  art,  relating  to  the 
five  orders  of  architeclure. 

A  Mongft  the  Greeks,,  an  order  was  compofed 
x*  of  columns  and  an  entablature.    The  Ro 
mans  added  pedeftals  under  the  columns  of  moft 
orders  to  encreafe  their  height. 

The  Col  u m  n  is  a  roufld  nj      made  .  h 
to  fupport  or  adorn  a  building. 

Every 
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Every  column,  except  the  Dorick,  to  which 
the  Romans  give  no  bafe,  is  compofed  of  a  bafe,, 
a  fhaft,  and  a  capital  or  chapiter. 

The  Base  is  that  part  of  the  column,  which 
is  beneath  the  fhaft,  and  upon  the  pedeftal, 
when  there  is  any.  It  has  a  plinth,  of  a  flat 
and  fquare  form  like  a  brick,  called  in  Greek 
and  mouldings,  that  reprefent  rings,  with 
which  the  bottom  of  pillars  were  bound,  to  pre- 
vent their  cleaving.  Thefe  rings,  when  large, 
are  called  'Torus ,.  and  when  fmall,  Aftragals.  The 
Tori  generally  have  hollow  fpaces  cut  round  be- 
tween them,  called  Rundels,  Scotia  or  'Trochylus. 

The  Shaft  of  the  column  is  the  round  and 
even  part  extending  from  the  bafe  to  the  capi- 
tal. This  part  of  the  column  is  narrower  at 
top  than  at  bottom.  Some  architects  are  for 
giving  the  column  a  greater  breadth  at  the  third 
part  of  their  height,  than  at  the  bottom  of  their 
fhaft.  But  there  is  no  inftance  of  any  fuch  prac- 
tife  amongft  the  antients.  Others  make  the 
fhaft  of  the  fame  fize  from  the  bottom  to  the 
third,  and  then  leffen  it  from  the  third  to.  the 
top.  And  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  it  fhould  t 
begin  to  leffen  from  the  bottom. 

The  Capital  is  that  upper  part  of  the  co- 
lumn which  is  placed  immediately  upon  the ,  r 
fhaft. 

The  Entablature  is  the  part  of  the  * 
order  above  the  columns,  and  contains  the  ar- 
chitrave, the  frize,  and  the  cornifh. 

The  Architrave  reprefents  a  beam,  and  lies 
next  immediately  to  the  capitals  of  the  columns. 
The  Greeks  call  it  Epiftyle,  ^Wfaiyw, 

The  Frize  is  the  fpace  between  the  archi- 
trave and  the  cornifh.  It  reprefents  the  cieling 
of  the  building. 
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The  Cornijh  is  the  beginning  of  the  whole 
order.  It  is  compofed  of  feveral  mouldings, 
which  projecting  over  one  another,  ferve  to 
fhelter  the  order  from  the  waters  of  the  roof. 

The  Pedeftal  is  the  loweft  part  of  the  order. 
It  is  a  fquare  body,  containing  three  parts: 
The  footy  which  ftands  on  the  area  or  pave- 
ment ;  the  die,  that  lies  upon  the  foot ;  and  the 
wave  (cymatium)  which  is  the  cornifh  of  the 
pedeftal,  upon  which  the  column  is  placed. 

Architects  do  not  agree  among  themfelves 
about  the  proportion  of  the  columns  to  the  en- 
tablature and  pedeftals.  In  following  that  of 
Vignola,  when  an  order  with  pedeftals 
is  to  be  made  to  an  height  given,  the 
height  muft  be  divided  into  nineteen  equal 
parts,  of  which  the  column,  with  its  bafe  and 
capital,  is  to  have  twelve,  the  entablature 
three,  and  the  pedeftal  four.  But  if  the  order 
is  to  have  no  pedeftal,  the  height  given  muft 
be  divided  into  fifteen  parts  only,  of  which  the 
column  is  to  have  twelve,  and  the  entablature 
three. 

It  is  by  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the 
fhaft  of  the  columns,  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
orders  are  regulated.  But  this  diameter  has  not 
!the  fame  proportion  with  the  height  of  the 
column  in  all  the  orders. 

The  femidiameter  of  the  bottom  of  the 
fhaft  is  called  module  or  model.  This  model 
ferves  as  a  fcale  to  meafure  the  fmaller  parts  of 
the  orders.  Many  architects  divide  it  into 
thirty  parts,  fo  that  the  whole  diameter  con- 
tains fixty,  which  may  be  called  minutes. 

The  difference  between  the  relation  of  the 
heights  of  columns  to  their  diameters  ;  and 
between  their  bafes,  capitals,  and  entablatures, 
forms  the  difference  between  the  five  orders 

of 
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of  architecture.  But  they  are  principally  to  be 
diftinguifhed  by  their  capitals  except  the  Tuf- 
can,  which  might  be  confounded  with  the 
Dorick,  if  only  their  capitals  were  confidered. 

The  Dorick  and  Ionick  pillars  have  in  their 
capitals  only  mouldings  in  the  form  of  rings 
with  a  flat  fquare  ftone  over  them,  called 
Plinth  or  Abacus.  But  the  Dorick  is  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  the  Tufcan  by  the  frize. 
In  the  Tufcan  order,  the  frize  is  plain,  and  in 
the  Dorick  adorned  with  Triglyphs,  which  are 
long  fquare  ruflicks,  not  unlike  the  ends  of  fe- 
veral  beams  which  project  over  the  architrave 
to  form  a  roof  or  cieljng.  This  ornament  is 
affected  by  the  Dorick  order,  and  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  others. 

The  Ionick  capital  is  eafily  diftinguiflied  by 
its  volutes,  ears,  or  fpiral  rolls,  projecting  un- 
derneath the  plinth  or  abacus. 

The  Corinthian  capital  is  adorned  with  two 
rows  of  eight  leaves  each,  and  with  eight 
fmall  volutes,  which  project  between  the  leaves. 

And  laftly,  the  Compofite  capital  is  com- 
pounded from  the  Corinthian  and  Ionick  capi- 
tals. It  has  two  rows  of  eight  leaves,  and 
four  great  volutes,  which  feem  to  project  un- 
der the  abacus. 

To  relate  at  large  all  the  particularities  af- 
fected by  the  different  orders,  it  would  be  ne- 
ceflfary  to  expatiate  upon  particulars  much  more 
than  is  confiftent  with  the  plan  of  my  work. 

Mr.  Buache,  Fellow  of  the  academy  of  fci- 
ences,  has  given  himfelf  the  trouble  to  trace 
the  plan  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture  in  the 
plate  annexed. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  architects  and  buildings  moft  celebrated  by 
the  antients. 

I Can  only  touch  very  lightly  upon  this  fub- 
jecl,  which  would  require  whole  volumes  to 
treat  it  in  its  extent  •,  and  fhall  make  choice  of 
what  feems  moft  proper  to  inform  the  reader, 
and  fatisfy  his  juft  curiofity,  without  excluding 
what  the  Roman  hiftory  may  fupply,  as  I  have 
before  obferved. 
Exod.         The  holy  fcripture,  •  in  fpeaking  of  the 
xxv.  8,9.  building  of  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  of 
1  Chron.  tjie  tempie  Gf  Jerufalem  that  fucceeded  it,  tells 
xxvni.  19.  us        c^^^^g  highly  to  the  honour  of 
architecture,  which  is,  that  God  vouchfafed  to 
be  the  firft  architect  of  thofe  two  great  works, 
and  traced  the  plans  of  them  himfelf  with  his 
own  divine  hand,  which  he  afterwards  gave 
to  Mofes  and  David,  to  be  the  models  for  the 
workmen  employed  in  them.    This  was  not 
all.    That  the  execution  might  fully  anfwer 
Exod.     his  defigns,  he  filled  Bezaleel  with  the  fpirit  of 
xxxi.  16.  God,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  prefide  in 
building  the  tabernacle  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  the 
exprefs  words  of  the  fcripture,  he  had  filled  him 
with  the  fpirit  of  God  in  wifdom,  and  in  un- 
derftanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner 
of  worhnanJJoip.    To  devife  cunning  works  to 
work  in  gold,  and  in  friver,  and  in  brafs.  And 
in  cutting  of  Jlones  to  fet  them,  and  in  carving 
of  timber,  to  work  in  all  manner  of  workman- 
flip.    And  he  joined  Aholiab  with  him,  whom 
he  had  filled  with  wifdom  as  well  as  all  the  other 
Artifans,  that  they  may  make  all  that  I  have 

commanded 
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commanded  thee.  It  is  faid  in  like  manner,  that 
Hiram,  who  was  employed  by  Solomon  in '  Kings, 
building  the  temple,  was  filled  with  wifdcm^11'  I4' 
and  ttnderftanding?  and  cunning,  to  work  in  all 
works  of  brafs.  The  words  I  have  now  quoted, 
efpecially  thofe  from  Exodus,  fhew  that  the 
knowledge,  ikill,  and  induftry  of  the  moft  ex- 
cellent workmen  is  not  their  own,  but  the  gift 
of  God,  of  which  they  feldom  know  the  ori- 
gin, and  make  the  ufe  they  ought.  We  muft 
not  expett  to  find  fuch  purity  of  fentiments 
amongft  the  Pagans,  of  whom  we  have  to 
fpeak. 

I  mall  pafs  over  in  filence  the  famous  build- 
ings of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  that  I  have 
mentioned  more  than  once  elfewhere,  and  in 
which  brick  was  ufed  with  lb  much  fuccefs.  I 
fhall  only  infert  here  a  remark  from  Vitruvius, 
that  has  fome  relation  to  them. 

This  excellent  architect  obferves,  that  the  an-  Vitrav. 
cients  in  their  buildings  made  moft  ufe  of  1-  -  c. 
brick,  becaufe  brick- work  is  far  more  durable 
than  that  of  ftone.    Hence  there  were  many 
cities,  in  which  both  the  publick  and  private 
buildings,  and  even  the  royal  palaces,  were  on- 
ly of  brick.    Amongft  many  other  examples, 
he  cites  that  of  Maufolus,  king  of  Caria.  In 
the  city  of  Halicarnaflus,  fays  he,  the  palace 
of  the  potent  king  Maufolus  is  walled  with 
brick,  though  univerfally  adorned   with  the 
marble  of  Proconnefus     and  thofe  walls  are 
*  ftill  very  fine  and  entire,  cafed  over  with  a 
plaifter  as  fmooth  as  glafs,    It  cannot  however 
be  faid,  that  this  king  could  not  build  walls 
of  more  coftly  materials,  who  was  fo  power- 
ful, and  at  the  fame  time  had  fo  great  a  tafte 


•*  Vitru-vius  lived  350  years  after  Maufolus. 

K  2 
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for  fine  architecture,  as  the  fuperb  buildings, 
with  which  he  adorned  his  capital,  fufficiently 
prove, 

i .  Temple  of  Ephefus. 
PHn.l.  36.     The  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephefus  was  deem- 
c*  H-      ed  one  of  the  feven  wonders  *  of  the  world. 

Ctefiphon  or  Cherfiphron  (for  authors  differ 
in  the  name)  made  himfelf  very  famous  by 
building  this  temple.  He  traced  the  plans  of 
it,  which  were  partly  executed  under  his  own, 
direction,  and  that  of  his  fon  Metagenes ;  and 
the  reft  by  other  architects,  who  worked  upon 
it  after  them,  for  the  fpace  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  which  that  fuperb  edifice 
took  up  in  building.  Ctefiphon  worked  before 
A.  M.  the  LXth  olympiad,  Vitruvius  fays,  that  the 
v1tr4'l  f°rm.°f  tnis  temple  is  dipterick,  that  is  to  fay 
cA?  3  f^at  lt  was  Grounded  with  two  rows  of  co- 
lumns in  form  of  a  double  portico.  It  was  al- 
moft  one  hundred  and  forty  two  yards  in 
length,  and  feventy  two  in  breadth.  *  In  this 
edifice  there  were  an  hundred  and  twenty  feven 
columns  of  marble  fixty  feet  high,  given  by  as 
many  kings.  Thirty  fix  of  thefe  columns 
were  carved  by  the  moft  excellent  artifts  of 
their  times,  Scopas,  one  of  the  moft  celebra- 
ted fculptors  of  Greece,  finifhed  one  of  them, 
which  was  the  fineft  ornament  of  this  mag- 
nificent ftructure.  All  Afia  had  contributed 
with  incredible  ardour  to  the  erecting  and 
adorning  it. 

Vitr.l.  10.     Vitruvius  relates  the  manner  of  gettirg  the 
c-  7-       marble  for  this  pile.    Though  the  account 
feems  a  little  fabulous,  I  fhall  however  repeat 

*  See  plate  and  further  de-    fixth  /pedes  of  the  temples  of 
Jcription  of  this  temple,  as  the    the  ancients,K  a  little  lower. 
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it.  A  fhepherd,  named  Pyxodorus,  often  drove 
his  ftieep  to  feed  in  the  country  about  Ephefus, 
at  the  time,  when  the  Ephefians  propofed  to 
bring  the  marble  that  was  neceffary  for  build- 
ing the  temple  of  Diana  from  Paros,  Procon- 
nefus,  and  other  places.  One  day,  whilft  he 
was  with  his  flock,  it  happened,  two  rams  that 
were  fighting,  miffed  each  other  in  their  carrier, 
and  one  of  them  hit  his  horns  fo  violently  a- 
gainft  a  rock,  that  he  ftruck  off  a  piece  of  it, 
which  feemed  fo  exquifitely  white  to  the  fhep- 
herd,  that  immediately  leaving  his  flock  upon 
the  mountain,  he  ran  with  that  fplinter  to  Ephe- 
fus, at  that  time  in  great  difficulty  about  the 
importation  of  marble.  Great  honours  were  in- 
ftantly  decreed  him.  His  name  Pyxodorus  was 
changed  into  Evangelus,  which  fignifies  the 
mejjenger  of  good  news  %  and  to  this  day,  adds 
Vitruvius,  the  magiftrate  of  the  city  goes 
every  month  to  facrifice  upon  the  fpot  ;  and 
in  cafe  he  fails  to  do  fo,  is  fubject  to  a  fevere 
penalty. 

It  was  not  fufficient  to  have  found  marble  :  y**- lb 
it  was  neceffary  to  remove  it  into  the  temple, 
after  being  worked  upon  the  fpot,  which  could 
not  be  executed  without  difficulty  and  danger. 
Ctefiphon  invented  a  machine,  which  very  much 
facilitated  the  carriage  of  it.  His  fon  Meta- 
genes  invented  another  for  carrying  the  archi- 
traves. Vitruvius  has  left  us  the  defcription  of 
froth  thefe  machines, 
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PLATE  II.  explained. 

"the  machines  of  Ctefiphon,  Metagenes,  and  Paco- 
nius,  for  removing  great  fiones. 

Vltr.  Uo.T  PTESIPHON  obferving  that  the 
c.  6.  L  ways  were  not  firm  enough  to  hear  the 
weight  of  vaft  columns,  from  the  quarry  to  E- 
phefus  upon  carriages,  and  that  the  wheels  would 
fink  into  the  ground,  and  fruftrate  the  endea- 
vour of  removing  them  in  that  manner,  he  con- 
trived  a  frame,  as  in  Fig.  1 .  of  four  pieces  of 
wood,  four  inches  fquare  ;  two  of  them,  feme- 
thing  more  than  the  length  of  the  column  A  A, 
crolTed  at  the  ends  by  the  other  two,  fomething 
more  than  its  diameter. 

At  each  end  of  the  column  in  the  center  he 
affixed  a  large  iron  pin,  barbed  at  the  ends 
within  the  ftone,  and  well  fealed  with  lead  : 
thefe  came  through  iron  rings  in  thecrofs  pieces 
of  the  frame,  B. 

To  each  corner  of  the  frame,  on  the  fide  the 
machine  was  to  be  drawn,  poles  of  oak  were 
joined,  by  iron  hooks  to  ftrong  iron  rings,  C. 

When  the  oxen  drew  at  thefe  poles,  the  co- 
lumns D  D,  turned  round  in  die  manner  of  a 
loliing-itone,  and  was  drawn  with  no  great  dif- 
!  ulry  to  Ephefus;  eight  thoufand  paces. 
Thefe  pillars  were  only  rough  hewn  at  the 
quarry. 

Fig.  2 .  Upon  the  model  of  the  former  ma- 
chine, Metagenes,  the  fon  of  Ctefiphon,  con- 
trived another  for  the  carriage  of  architraves. 
He  made  ftrong  and  broad  wheels  of  about 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  D  D,  in  the  middle  of 
which  he  fixed  the  architraves  EE  with  large 
iron  pins  in  the  center  at  each  end  of  them,  F. 
Thefe  pins  came  through  a  ring  of  iron  in  a 
frame,  like  that  of  Fig.  1,  to  which  poles  for 
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the  beads  to  draw  by  were  affixed  in  the  fame 

manner  <d<i>. 

Fig.  3.  In  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  Paconius 
undertook  to  bring  from  the  mines  thebafe,  for 
a  vaft  ftatue  of  Apollo,  of  twelve  feet  high, 
eight  broad,  and  fix  thick.    His  machine,  tho* 
not  unlike  that  of  Metagenes,  was  of  a  different 
make.    It  confifted  of  two  ftrong  wheels  of  fit- 
teen  feet  high,  H  H.    Into  thefe  he  fixed  the 
ends  of  the  ftone  G.    Thro'  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  both  thefe  wheels,  at  only  a  foot's 
diftance  from  each  other,  he  drove  round  fpokes 
two  inches  thick,  1 1.    Round  thefe  fpokes  the 
cable  K  was  wound,  which  when  drawn  by  the 
oxen  fet  the  machine  a  moving :  but  Vitruvius 
fays,  that  the  cable  never  drawing  from  any- 
fixed  or  central  point,  the  engine  continually 
turned  either  to  the  right  or  left,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  it  could  not  be  made  to  perform  what 
it  was  defigned  for.    Mr.  Perrault  expreffes 
furprize  at  this,  as,  fays  he,  by  adding  only  a- 
nother  cable,  to  draw  equally  on  each  fide  at  the 
fame  time,  it  might  have  been  made  a  better 
machine  than  that  of  Metagenes.    He  adds, 
that  it  was  ftrange  a  man  could  have  fenfe 
enough  to  invent  fuch  an  engine,  and  not  know 
fo  eafy  an  expedient  to  reftify  its  operations.] 


The  fame  Vitruvius  informs  us,  that  Deme-  in  praf. 
trius,  whom  he  calls  the  fervant  of  Diana,  for-  1-  7- 
vus  Diane,  and  Pasonius  the  Ephefian,  fi mill- 
ed the  building  of  this  temple,  which  was  of 
the  Ionick  Order.    He  does  not  precifely  mark 
the  time,  when  thefe  two  architects  lived. 

The  frantick  extravagance  of  a  private  man 
deftroyed  in  one  day  the  work  of  two  hundred 
years.  Every  body  knows,  that  Heroftratus, 
to  immortalize  his  name,  fet  fire  to  this  famous 

temple, 
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temple,  and  confumed  it  to  afhes.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  day  Alexander  the  Great  was 
born  which  fuggefted  the  frigid  conceit  to  an 
hiftorian  that  Diana  was  fo  bufy  at  the  labour 
of  Olympia,  that  fhe  could  not  fpare  time  to 
preferve  her  temple. 

The  fame  Alexander,  who  was  infatiably 
fond  of  every  kind  of  glory,  offered  afterwards 
to  fupply  the  Ephefians  with  all  the  expences 
neceffary  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple, 
rovided  they  would  confent,  that  he  mould 
ave  the  fole  honour  of  it,  and  that  no  other 
name  mould  be  added  to  his  in  the  infcription 
upon  it.  The  Ephefians  did  not  approve  this 
condition :  but  tky  covered  their  refufal  with 
a  flattery,  with  which  that  prince  feemed  fa- 
tisfied,  in  anfwering  him,  That  it  was  not  con- 
fident for  one  god  to  ereft  a  monument  to  another. 
The  temple  was  rebuilt  with  ftill  greater  mag- 
nificence than  the  firft. 

2.  Buildings  erefted  at  Athens,  efpecially  under 
Pericles. 

I  mould  never  have  done,  if  I  undertook  to 
defcribe  all  the  famous  buildings  with  which  the 
city  of  Athens  was  adorned.    I  mall  place  the 
Pirasum  at  the  head  of  the  reft,  becaufe  that 
port  contributed  moft  to  the  grandeur  and  pow- 
C«r.  Nep.  er  of  Athens.    Before  Themiftocles,  it  was  a 
mil?  c  6  fimPIe  namlet>  the  Athenians  at  that  time  having 
Plat!  in    no  Port  but  Phalerus,  which  was  very  fmall  and 
Themift.  incommodious.     Themiftocles,   whofe  defign 

Thuc' d  WaS  to  make  the  whole  force  Athens  mari- 
c.  iUCpy62.  time»  rigntly  obferved,  that  to  accomplifh  a  de- 
Paufan.  1.  fign  truly  worthy  of  fo  great  a  man,  it  was  ne- 
»•  P-  J>  ceffary  to  provide  a  fecure  retreat  for  a  very 
&c-  confiderable  number  of  fhips.  He  caft  his  eyes 
upon  the  Pirseum,  which  by  its  natural  fituation 
r  afforded 
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afforded  three  different  ports  within  the  fame 
inclofure.  He  immediately  earned  it  to  be 
worked  upon  with  the  utmoft  difpatch,  took 
care  to  fortify  it  well,  and  foon  put  it  into  a 
condition  to  receive  numerous  fleets.  This  port 
was  about  two  leagues  (  forty  ftadia  )  from  the 
city  an  advantagious  fituation,  as  Plutarch  ob- 
ferves,  for  removing  from  the  city  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  which  generally  prevails  in  ports.  The  city 
might  be  fupported  by  the  Pirasum,  and  the  Pi- 
raeum  by  the  city,  without  prejudice  to  the  good 
order  it  was  neceffary  to  obferve  in  the  city. 
Paufanias  mentions  a  great  number  of  temples, 
which  adorned  this  part  of  Athens,  that  in  a 
manner  formed  a  fecond  city  diftinct  from  the 
firft. 

Pericles  joined  thefe  two  parts  by  the  famous 
wall,  that  extended  two  leagues,  and  was  the 
beauty  and  fecurity  of  both  the  Pirasum  and  the 
city  :  it  was  called  the  long  wall.  Demetrius  Cic.  L  1, 
Phaleraeus,  whilft  he  governed  Athens,  applied  de  orat. 
himfelf  particularly  in  fortifying  and  embellifh- n-  2* 
ing  the  Pirseum.  The  arfenal  built  at  that 
time,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  fineft  pieces 
of  work  Greece  ever  had.  Demetrius  gave  the 
direction  of  it  to  Philo,  one  of  the  moft  famous 
architects  of  his  time.  He  difcharged  that  com- 
mifllon  with  all  the  fuccefs  which  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  his  reputation.  *  When 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  the  pub- 
lick  affembly,  he  expreffed  himfelf  with  fo 
much  elegance,  perfpicuity,  and  precifion,  that 

*  Gloriantur  Athenas  ar-  nem  inftitutionis  fuse  in  the- 

mamentario    fuo,  nec  fine  atro  reddidiffe  conitat ,  ut 

caufa  :  eft  enim  illud  opus  difertiffimus  populus  non  mi- 

&  impenfa  &  elegantia  vifen-  norem   laudem  eloquentiae 

dum.      Cujus    architeftum  ejus,   quam  arti  tribuerit. 

Fhilonem  ita  facunde  ratio-  Vol,  Max.  1.  8.  c  12. 

the 
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the  people  of  Athens,  excellent  judges  in  point 
of  eloquence,  conceived  him  as  fine  an  orator 
as  he  was  an  architect,  and  admired  no  lefs  his 
talent  for  fpeaking  than  his  ability  for  building. 
Vitr.  1. 7.  The  fame  philofopher  was  charged  with  the  al- 
in  prajfat.  terations  it  was  thought  proper  to  make  in  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine  at 
Eleufis,  of  which  I  fhall  foon  fpeak. 
Plut.  in  To  return  to  Pericles,  it  was  under  his  e- 
Pericl.  qually  long  and  glorious  government,  that  A- 
P-  »58-  thens,  enriched  with  temples,  porticos,  and  fta- 
tues,  became  the  admiration  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates,  and  rendered  herfelf  almoft  as 
illuftrious  by  the  magnificence  of  her  build- 
ings, as  me  was  for  the  glory  of  her  mili- 
tary exploits.  Pericles  finding  her  the  dcpofi- 
tary  and  difpencer  of  the  publick  treafures  of 
Greece,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  contributions  paid 
by  the  feveral  ftates,  for  the  fupport  of  troops 
and  Meets,  believed,  after  having  fufficiently 
provided  for  the  fecurity  of  the  country,  that 
he  could  not  employ  the  fums  that  remained  to 
better  purpofe,  than  to  adorn  and  improve  a 
city,  that  was  the  honour  and  great  defence  of 
all  the  reft. 

I  do  not  examine  here  whether  he  were  in 
the  right  or  not  for  this  conduct  was  imputed 
to  him  as  a  crime  nor  whether  this  ufe  of  the 
publick  money  was  conformable  to  the  inten- 
tion of  thofe  who  fupplied  it :  I  have  faid  elfe- 
where  what  we  ought  to  think  of  it  and  con- 
tent my  felf  with  obferving,  that  a  fmgle  man 
infpired  the  Athenians  with  a  tafte  for  all  the 
arts;  that  he  fet  all  the  able  hands  at  work,  and 
raifed  fo  lively  an  emulation  amongft  the  molt 
excellent  workmen  in  every  kind,  that  folely 
intent  upon  immortalizing  their  names,  they 
ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours,  in  all  the  works 

confided 
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confided  to  their  care,  to  furmount  each  other, 
and  furpafs  the  magnificence  of  the  defign  by 
the  beauty  and  fpirit  of  the  execution.  One 
would  have  believed,  that  there  was  not  one  of 
thofe  buildings  b>ut  muft  have  required  a  great 
number  of  years,,  and  a  long  fucceffion  of  men, 
to  compleat  it :  and  yet,  to  the  aftonifhment  of 
every  body,  they  had  been  all  carried  to  fo  fu- 
preme  a  degree  of  perfection  during  the  govern-, 
ment  of  one  man  ;  and  that  too  in  no  confide- 
rable  number  of  years  confidering  the  difficulty 
and  excellency  of  workmanfhip. 

Another  consideration,  which  I  have  already 
touched  upon  ellfewhere,  ftill  infinitely  exalts 
their  value  :  I  only  copy  Plutarch  in  this  place, 
and  mould  be  very  glad  if  I  could  come  near 
the  energy  and  vivacity  of  his  expreffions.  Fa- 
cility and  expedition  do  not  generally  commu- 
nicate folid  and  lafting  graces,  nor  perfecl  beau- 
ty to  works :    but  time,  united  with  labour, 
pays  delay  with  ufury,   and  gives  the  fame 
works  a  force  capable  of  preferving,  and  of 
making  them  triumph,  through  all  ages.  This 
renders  the  works  of  Pericles  the  more  admira- 
ble, which  were  finifhed  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  and 
yet  had  fo  long  a  duration.    For  from  the 
moment  they  came  from  the  workman's  hands, 
they  had  the  beauty  and  fpirit  of  antiques  •,  and 
even  now,  fays  Plutarch,  that  is  to  fay,  about 
fix  hundred  years  after,  they  have  the  frefhnefs 
of  youth,  as  if  but  lately  finifhed  ;  fo  much  do 
they  ftill  retain  a  bloom  of  grace  and  novelty, 
that  prevents  time  itfelf  from  diminifhing  their 
beauty,  as  if  they  poffeffed  within  themfelves  a 
principle  of  immortal  youth,  and  an  animating 
fpirit  incapable  of  growing  old. 
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Plutarch  afterwards  mentions  feveral  temples* 
and  fuperb  edifices,  in  which  the  molt  excellent 
artifts  had  been  employed.  Pericles  had  chofen 
Phidias  to  prefide  in  erecting  thefe  ftructures. 
He  was  the  moft  famous  architect,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  moft  excellent  fculptor  and  fta- 
tuary  of  his  times.  I  mall  fpeak  of  him  pre- 
sently, when  I  come  to  treat  the  article  of 
fculpture. 

3.  The  MaufolcBum. 
The  fuperb  monument  which  Artemifa  creel- 
ed for  her  hufband  Maufolus,  king  of  Caria, 
was  one  of  the  moft  famous  buildings  of  anti- 
quity, as  it  was  thought  worthy  of  being  rank- 
ed amongft  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  I 
fhall  cite,  in  the  following  article  upon  fculp- 
ture, what  Pliny  fays  of  it. 

4.  City  and  light-houfe  of  Alexandria. 
It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  whatever  derives 
itfelf  from  Alexander,  muft  have  fomething 
great,  noble,  and  majeftick  in  its  which  are 
the  characters  of  the  city  he  caufed  to  be  built, 
and  called  after  his  name  in  Egypt.  He  charg- 
ed Dinocrates  with  the  direction  of  this  im- 
portant undertaking.  The  hiftory  of  that  ar- 
chitect is  very  fingular. 
Vitr  in  .  ^e  was  a  Macedonian-  Confiding  in  his  ge- 
prcefat.1.2.  nius  and  great  icieas,  he  fet  out  for  the  army  of 
Alexander,  with  defign  to  make  himfelf  known 
to  that  prince,  and  to  propofe  views  to  him  as 
he  conceived  would  fuit  his  tafte.  He  got  let- 
ters of  recommendation  from  his  relations  and 
friends  to  the  great  officers  and  leading  men  at 
the  court,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  eafy  accefs 
to  the  king.  He  was  very  well  received  by  thofe 
to  whom  he  applied,  whopromifed  to  introduce 

him 
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him  as  foon  as  poflible  to  Alexander.    As  they 
deferred  doing  it  from  day  to  day,  under  pre- 
tence of  wanting  a  favourable  opportunity,  he 
took  their  delays  to  imply  evafion,  and  re- 
folved  to  prefent  himfelf.    His  ftature  was  ad- 
vantagious,  his  vifage  agreeable,  and  his  adcircfs 
fpoke  a  perfon  of  condition.    Relying  there- 
fore upon  his  good  mein,  he  ftripped  himlelf 
of  his  ufual  habit,  anointed  his  whole  body 
with  oil,  crowned  himfelf  with  a  wreath  of 
poplar,  and  throwing  a  lion's  (kin  over  his 
moulders,  took  a  club  in  his  hand,  and  in  that 
equipage  approached  the  throne,  upon  which 
the  king  fate  difpencing  juftice.    The  novelty 
of  the  fight  having  opened  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  he  was  perceived  by  Alexander,  who, 
furprized  at  his  appearance,  ordered  him  to  ap- 
proach, and  afked  him  who  he  was.    He  re- 
plied, "  I  am  Dinocrates  the  Macedonian,  an 
"  architect,  who  bring  thoughts  and  defigns 
"  to  Alexander  worthy  his  greatnefs."  The 
king  gave  him  the  hearing.    He  told  him,  that 
he  had  formed  a  defign  of  cutting  mount  Athos 
into  the  form  of  a  man,  that  mould  hold  a 
great  city  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a 
cup  to  receive  all  the  rivers,  which  ran  from  that 
mountain,  and  to  pour  them  into  the  fea.  Alex- 
ander relifhing  this  gigantick  defign,  afked  him 
whether  there  were  lands  enough  about  this  city 
to  fupply  corn  for  its  fubfiftance  ?  And  having 
been  anfwered,  that  it  would  be  neceflary  to 
bring  that  by  fea,  he  told  him  that  he  applauded 
the  boldnefs  of  the  defign,  but  could  not  approve 
the  choice  of  the  place  he  had  pitched  upon  for 
the  execution  of  it.    He  however  retained  him 
near  his  perfon,  adding,  that  he  would  employ 
his  ability  in  other  undertakings. 
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Alexander  accordingly  in  the  voyage  he 
made  into  Egypt,  having  difcovered  a  port 
there,  that  was  very  well  fheltered  and  of  eafy 
accefs,  furrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  and 
abounding  with  conveniencies  on  account  of  its 
neighbourhood  to  the  Nile,  he  commanded 
Dinocrates  to  build  a  city  adjoining  to  it, 
which  was  called  Alexandria  after  his  name. 
The  architect's  (kill,  and  the  prince's  magni- 
ficence vyed  with  each  other  in  embellifhing  it, 
and  feemed  to  exceed  themfelves  in  order  to 
render  it  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  fuperb 
Strab.l.17.  cities  of  the  world.  It  was  inclofed  within  a 
p.79 1, &c.  vaft  extent  of  walls,  and  fortified  with  towers. 
It  had  a  port,  aqueducts,  fountains,  and  canals 
of  great  beauty  •,  an  almofl  infinite  number  of 
houfes  for  the  inhabitants,  fquares,  lofty  edifi- 
ces, publick  places  for  the  celebration  of  games 
and  mews ;  in  a  word,  temples  and  palaces  fo 
lpacious,  and  in  fo  great  a  number,  that  they 
took  up  almoft  a  third  part  of  the  whole  city. 
I  have  obferved  elfewhere  in  what  manner  A- 
lexandria  became  the  center  of  the  commerce  of 
the  eaft  and  weft. 

A  confiderable  ftructure,  afterwards  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  ftill  rendered 
it  more  famous  •,  I  mean  the  lfght-houfe  of  the 
ifland  of  Pharos.  Sea-ports  were  ufually 
fortified  with  towers,  as  well  for  their  de- 
fence, as  to  guide  thofe  who  failed  in  the  night 
by  the  means  of  fires  kindled  upon  them. 
Thefe  towers  were  at  firft  of  a  very  fimple 
fpecies :  but  Ptolomseus  Philadelphus  caufed 
one  fo  great  and  magnificent  to  be  erected  in 
the  ifland  of  Pharos,  that  fome  have  ranked  it 
amongft  the  wonders  of  the  world:  it  cofl 
eight  hundred  talents,  that  is  to  fay,  one  milli- 
on eight  hundred  thoufand  livres. 

The 
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The  ifle  of  Pharos  was  about  feven  ftadia,  Strab  ibid, 
or  fomething  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league,  PIin- L  36; 
from  the  continent.    It  had  a  promontory  or0'  I2, 
rock  againft  which  the  waves  of  the  fea  broke. 
It  was  upon  this  rock  Ptolomazus  Philadelphus 
built  the  tower  of  Pharos  of  white  ftone,  of 
furprizing  magnificence,   with  feveral  arched 
ftories  not  unlike  the  tower  of  Babylon,  which 
had  eight  fuch  ilories.    He  gave  the  direction 
of  this  work  to  a  celebrated  '  architect  called 
Softratus,  who  cut  this  infcription  upon  the 
tower  :  Softratus  of  Cnidos,  Jon  of  Dexiphanesy 
to  the  gods  prefervers,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  go 
by  fea.    In  the  hiftory  of  Philadelphia,  the  - 
reader  may  fee  what  has  been  faid  upon  this 
infcription. 

An  author,   who  lived  about  fix  hundred  The  Kubi- 
years  ago,  fpeaks  of  the  tower  of  Pharos,  as  anGeogra- 
of  an  edifice  fubfifting  in  his  time.    The  height  *her' 
of  the  tower  according  to  him  was  three  hun- 
dred cubits,  that  is  to  fay,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  or  an  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  A 
manufcript  fcholiaft  upon  Lucian,  cited  by 
Ifaac  Vofiius,  affirms,  that  for  its  fize  it  might  in  Voff. 
be  compared  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  ad  Pomp, 
that  it  was  fquare,   that  its  fides  were  almoft  Mel> 
a  ftadium,  near  two  hundred  and  eight  yards,  p'  2°5' 
that  its  top  might  be  defcry'd  an  hundred  miles, 
or  about  thirty  or  forty  leagues. 

This  tower  foon  took  the  name  of  the 
ifland,  and  was  called  Pharos ;  which  name 
was  afterwards  given  to  other  towers  erected 
for  the  fame  ufe.    The  ifle  on  which  it  was  built 
became  a  peninfula  in  procefs  of  time.    Queen  Tzetzes 
Cleopatra  joined  it  to  the  main  land  by  a  mole,  Chi].  2. 
and  a  bridge  from  the  mole  to  the  ifland  :  a  hili  33- 
confiderable  work,  in  which  Dexiphanes  a  na- 
tive of  the  ifie  of  Cyprus  prefided!    She  g-we 
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him  by  way  of  reward  a  confiderable  office  in 
her  court,  and  the  direction  of  all  the  build- 
ings Ihe  afterwards  caufed  to  be  erected. 

We  find  from  more  than  one  example,  that 
expert  architects  were  very  much  honoured  and 
Vitr.  1. 1  o.  efteemed  amongft  the  ancients.  The  inhabi- 
c-  33-  tants  of  Rhodes  had  fettled  a  confiderable  pen- 
fion  upon  Diognetus,  one  of  their  citizens,  to 
reward  him  for  the  machines  of  war  which  he 
had  made  for  them.  It  happened  that  a  fo- 
reign architect,  who  called  himfelf  Callias, 
had  made  a  model  in  little,  of  a  machine  ca- 
pable, as  he  pretended,  of  lifting  and  remo- 
ving any  weight  whatfoever,  and  thereby  ex- 
celling all  other  machines.  Diognetus,  judg- 
ing the  thing  abfolutely  impoflible,  was  not 
afhamed  to  confefs  that  it  furpafs'd  his  fkill. 
The  penfion  of  the  latter  was  transferred  to 
Callias,  as  far  the  more  expert  artift.  When 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  preparing  to  make 
his  terrible  Helepolis  approach  the  walls  of 
Rhodes,  which  he  befieged,  the  inhabitants 
called  upon  Callias  to  make  ufe  of  his  machine. 
He  declared  it  to  be  too  weak  to  remove  fo 
great  a  weight.  The  Rhodians  then  perceived 
the  enormous  fault  they  had  committed,  in 
treating  a  citizen  to  whom  they  had  fuch  great 
obligations  with  fo  much  ingratitude.  They 
befeeched  Diognetus  in  the  moft  earned  man- 
ner to  affift  his  country,  expofed  to  the  utmoft 
danger.  He  refufed  at  firft,  and  remained  for 
fome  time  inflexible  to  their  entreaties.  But 
when  he  faw  the  priefts,  and  the  moft  noble 
children  of  the  city,  bathed  in  their  tears, 
come  to  implore  his  aid,  he  complied  at  laft, 
and  could  not  withftand  fo  moving  a  fpectacle. 
The  queftion  was  to  prevent  the  enemy's  ap- 
proaching their  formidable  machine  to  the  wall. 
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He  effected  it  without  much  difficulty,  having 
laid  the  land  under  water,  over  which  the  He- 
lepolis  was  to  pafs,  which  rendered  it  abfo- 
lutely  ufelefs,  and  obliged  Demetrius  to  raife 
the  fiege,  by  an  accommodation  with  the 
Rhodians.  Diognetus  was  loaded  with  ho- 
nours, and  double  his  former  penfion  fettled 
upon  him. 

5.  The  four  principal  temples  of  Greece. 
Vitruvius  fays,  that  there  were  amongfl  others  Vlfruv.  ii 
four  temples  in  Greece,  entirely  built  of  mar-  PTxf- I  7 
ble,   and  adorned  with  fuch  exquifite  orna- 
ments, that  they  were  the  admiration  of  all 
good  judges,  and  became  the  rule  and  model 
of  buildings  in  the  three  orders  of  architecture. 
The  firft  of  thefe  ftruttures    is  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephefus.    The  fecond  that  of 
Apollo  in  the  city  of  Miletus :  Both  thefe  were 
of  the  Ionick  order.    The  third  is  the  temple 
of  Ceres  and  Proferpine  at  Eleufis,  which  I&i-  Her.  I.  3 
nus  built  in  the  Dorick  order,  of  extraordina-  c.  65. 
ij  dimensions,    capable  of  containing  thirty  Strab  1  9 
thoufand  perfons  :  for  there  were  as  many,  and  p  395 ' 
often  more  at  the  celebrated  procefiion  of  the 
feaft  of  Eleufis.    This  temple  at  firft  had  no 
columns  without,   in  order  to  leave  the  more 
room  for  the  facrifices.    Put  Philo  afterwards, 
when  Demetrius  Phalersus  governed  Athens, 
placed  fome  pillars  in  the  front,  to  render  the 
edifice  more  majeftick.    The   fourth  is  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  of 
the  Corinthian  order.     Pififtratus  had  begun  Vitr  ibid 
it,  but  it  remained  unfmifhed  after  his  death,        '  1  ' 
upon  account  of  the  troubles  in  which  the  re- 
publick  was  involved.    More  than  three  hun- 
dred years  after,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king-  Liv.  1.  4, 
of  Syna,  took  upon  him  to  defray  the  expences  n.  20. 
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that  were  neceffary  for  finiming  the  body  of 
the  temple,  which  was  very  large,  and  the  co- 
lumns of  the  portico.  Cofiutius,  a  Roman  ci- 
tizen, who  had  made  himfelf  famous  amongft 
the  architects,  was  chofen  to  execute  this  great 
work.  He  acquired  great  honour  by  it,  this 
pile  being  efteemed  to  have  very  few  equal  to 
it  in  magnificence.  The  fame  Cofiutius  was 
one  of  the  firft  amongft  the  Romans  who  built 
in  the  Grecian  tafte.  He  gives  me  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  feveral  edifices  at  Rome,  which  often 
employed  Greek  architects,  and  thereby  in 
fome  meafure  to  refume  my  plan. 
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[In  order  to  racier  this  article  upon  architec- 
ture the  more  uf:ful  and  entertaining,  it  was 
thought  proper  tc  add  here  the  following  plates 
of  the  feven  diffe-ent  kinds  of  ancient  temples 
with  a  brief  defer ption  of  each  of  them.  The 
reader  may  obfer/e  that  all  the  different  orders 
of  archichiteclure  are  introduced  in  them. 

TEMPLE  I.    Plate  3. 
Of  Fortune. 

HP  HIS  kind  of  temples  were  called  Anta  or 
Parajlatte,  becaufe  they  had  no  pillars  at 
their  angles,  but  only  pilafters,  which  the  an- 
cients called  Ants  or  paraftatje.    The  exam- 
ples Vitruvius  gives  of  them  are  three  temples 
of  Fortune  at  Rome,  efpecially  that  near  the 
Porta  Collina.    As  he  does  not  defcribe  it  par- 
ticularly, Mr.  Perrault  thought  proper  to  make 
it  of  the  Tufcan  order,  which  fuits  the  molt 
fimple  of  all  temples,  and  an  Araoftyle,  that  is 
to  fay,  one  having  few  pillars.    There  was  a 
neceffity  for  giving  it  a  double  pediment  upon 
account  of  its  having  two  different  coverings, 
that  of  the  temple,  and  that  of  the  portico, 
fupported  by  the  two  Tufcan  pillars.  The 
height  of  thofe  pediments,  according  to  Vitru- 
vius, was  confidenble. 
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TEMPE  If.    Plate  4. 
Of  Ceres  and  Proferpine  at  Eleujts. 

THIS  fecond  fpecies  of  temple  was  called 
Projlylos^  from  having  pillars  only  in  front. 
It  is  called  alfo  Tetrajlylos,  that  is  to  fay,  ha- 
ving four  pillars  in  front.  The  example  of 
this  is  the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleufina,  mentioned 
above  as  one  of  the  four  principal  temples  of 
Greece.  It  was  began  by  Ictinus,  and  finifh- 
ed  by  Philo,  who  made  it  a  Proftyle  or  Te~ 
traftyle,  by  adding  columns  to  its  front.  The 
baflb  relievo  in  the  pannel  of  its  pediment  re- 
prefents  a  piece  of  hiftory  related  by  Paufanjas, 
who  fays,  that  near  the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleu- 
fina, were  two  large  ftones,  that  lay  upon  one 
another,  from  between  which  the  priefts  went 
annually  in  proceffion  to  take  a  writing,  that 
contained  the  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in 
the  facrifices  during  the  reft  of  the  year.  And 
becaufe  the  ancients  ufed  to  reprefent  upon  the 
pediments  of  their  temples  the  particular  man-' 
ner,  in  which  the  facrifices  were  performed  in 
them,  and  the  facrifices  of  this  temple,  which 
changed  every  year,  could  not  be  reprefented, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  put  this  piece  of  hif- 
tory upon  the  front  of  it,  as  it  fhews  one  of 
the  principal  circumftances  relating  to  thefe 
ceremonies  which  was  to  take  the  writing, 
that  prefcribed  the  order  to  be  obferved  in  the 
facrifices  during  the  year,  from  betwixt  the 
ftones. 
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TEMPLE  01.    Plate  5. 


THIS  kind  of  temple  is  called  Amphiproftylos 
that  is  a  double  Proftyle,  having  pillars  both 
before  and  behind  it.  It  is  alfo  a  Tetraftylc, 
as  well  as  a  Proftyle.  This  example  is  of  the 
Compofite  order,  for  the  fake  of  diverfifying 
the  plates,  and  is  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Concord  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Rome. 
It  is  called  Compofite,  from  being  compofed 
of  the  Ionick  and  Corinthian  orders,  having 
the  volutes  and  eggs  of  the  former,  and  the 
plinth  of  the  latter. 


Of  Concord  at  Rome. 
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TEMPLE  IV.    Plate  6. 

Of  virtue  and  honour  at  Rome. 

H  I S  fourth  kind  of  temple  is  called  Perip- 
M»  tera,  from  having  pillars  all  around  it.  It  is 
an  Hexajlyle,  that  is,  having  fix  pillars  in  front  : 
•it  has  eleven  on  each  fide,  including  thofe  at  the 
corners.  The  example  Vitruvius  gives  of  it,  is 
the  temple  of  virtue  and  honour  built  by  Mari- 
us,  and  adorned  with  a  portico  all  around  it  by 
Mutius  the  architect.  St.  Auguftin  mentions 
this  temple,  and  tells  us,  that  the  fore-part  of  it 
was  dedicated  to  virtue,  and  the  back-part  to 
honour,  in  order  to  eftablim  a  refined  morali- 
ty to  which  Vitruvius  adds  a  circumftance,  o- 
mitted  by  that  Saint,  that  makes  for  the  fame 
efFe£t  viz.  that  this  temple  had  no  pofkicum,  or 
back-door,  as  mod  others  had :  which  intimates, 
that  it  is  not  only  neceffary  to  pafs  through  vir- 
tue to  arrive  at  honour,  but  that  honour  obliges 
her  votaries  to  return  alfo  through  virtue  that 
is  to  fay,  to  perfevere  and  improve  in  it.  In 
the  plan  there  is  a  back-door  defigned,  confor- 
mably to  what  Vitruvius  lays  down  as  effential 
to  this  kind  of  temples.  The  elevation  is  of 
the  Ionick  order,  that  all  the  orders  might  be 
here  represented  (as  is  faid  before)  with  all  the 
different  kinds  of  temples. 
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TEMPLE  V.  Plate;. 
Of  Diana  in  the  city  of  Magnefia. 

THIS  fifth  kind  of  temple  is  called  Pfeudo- 
diptera,  that  is,  falfe  or  imperfed  Diptera, 
becaufe  it  had  not  the  double  rows  of  pillars  which 
the  Diptera  had.    It  is  an  Ottoftyle,  that  is,  ha- 
ving eight  pillars  in  front,  and  a  Syfiile,  or 
having  its  pillars  clofe,  there  being  only  two  di- 
ameters of  a  pillar  between  each  of  them.  It 
has  fifteen  pillars  on  the  fides,  including  thofe  at 
the  corners.    Vitruvius  fays,  there  were  no  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  temple  at  Rome,  where- 
fore he  cites  that  of  Diana  at  Magnefia,  built 
by  Hermogenes  Alabandinus,  the  firft  and 
moft  celebrated  architect  of  antiquity,  who  was 
the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  temple.  The 
fpace  between  the  walls  and  the  pillars  was  two 
intercolumniations,  and  the  breadth  of  the  bafe 
of  a  pillar,  or  five  diameters  of  a  pillar.  There 
was  alfo  a  temple  of  Apollo  of  this  kind  at 
Magnefia,  built  by  Mneftes. 


TEMPLE 
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TEMPLE  VI.     Plate  8. 

Of  Diana  at  Ephefus. 

THIS  fixth  kind  of  temple  is  called  Diptera* 
from  having  two  rowsof  pillars  all  round  it. 
It  is  an  Ottoftyk,  that  is  to  fay,  having  eight 
pillars  in  front  of  the  Ionick  order,  according 
to  the  example  cited  by  Vitruvius,  which  is  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  built  by  Ctefiphon, 
the  firft  of  the  four  principal  temples  of  Greece : 
Pliny  tells  us,  it  had  been  feven  times  rebuilt. 
It  is  reprefented  in  the  plate  as  an  Eujlyle,  that 
is  to  fay,  having  its  intercolumniations  of  two 
diameters,  and  the  fourth  of  a  pillar,  in  order 
to  render  it  in  fome  meafure  conformable  to  the 
proportions  given  it  by  Pliny  ;  for  which  reafon 
alfo  the  fpace  between  the  two  middle  pillars  is 
fomewhat  larger   than  ordinary.    For  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  the  architrave  in  the  middle  was  fa 
exceeding  large,  that  it  was  feigned  the  goddefs 
placed  it  there  herfelf,  upon  the  architects  de- 
fpairing  of  being  able  to  do  it.    Stairs  are  re- 
prefented irf  the  plan  ;  becaufe  the  fame  author 
lays,  there  were  flairs  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  it, 
made  all  of  a,  piece. out  of  one  tree,  and  that  a, 
vine  too. 
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TEMPLE  VII.    Plate  9. 

Of  Jupiter  Olympus  at  Athens. 

TH  E  feventh  kind  of  temple  is  called  Hypa- 
tra,  thatis,  open  and  expofedto the  weather. 
It  is  a  Decajlyle,  having  ten  pillars  in  front,  and 
a  Pycnojlyle,  that  is  to  fay,  having  its  pillars 
clofe  to  each  other.    Vitruvius  fays,  there  were 
no  temples  of  that  kind  at  Rome,  and  gives 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  as  an  example  of  it  •, 
which,  he  tells  us,  in  the  preface  of  his  feventh 
book,  was  built  at  Athens  by  CofTutius  a  Ro- 
man archited.    Paufanias  fays,  it  had  pillars 
within  it  that  formed  a  Periftyle,  which  is  effen- 
tial  to  this  kind  of  temple  :  but  this  Periftyle 
could  be  reprefented  on  this  plate  only  in  the 
plan.    Paufanias  alfo  relates  the  ceremony  re- 
prefented on  the  pediment    which  is  the  prieft, 
dawbing  the  altar  of  Jupiter  with  a  mixture  of 
allies  brought  from  the  Prytanaeum ,  and  the 
water  of  the  river  Alpheus  •,  this  was  done  every 
year  on  the  nineteenth  of  February.    He  tells 
us  befides,  that  there  was  an  afcent  to  this  altar 
of  feveral  fteps.] 


6.  Cele- 
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6.  Celebrated  buildings  at  Rome. 

The  art  of  building  was  almoft  as  foon  known 
in  Italy  as  Greece,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  Tuf- 
cans  had  not  had  any  communication  with  the 
greeks,  when  they  invented  the  particular  or- 
HinJ.  36.  aer,  which  retains  their  name  to  this  day  The 
c  13-      tomb  which  Porfenna,  king  of  Etruria,  caufed 
to  be  ereaed  for  himfelf  during  his  life-time, 
ihews  the  great  knowledge  they  had  in  thofe 
days  of  this  art.    This  ftrufture  was  of  ftone, 
and  built  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  la- 
byrinth of  Daedalus  in  the  ifland  of  Crete,  if 
the  tomb  were  fuch  as  Varro  has  defcribed  it  in 
a  paflage  cited  by  Pliny. 

Tarquinius  Prifcus  had  a  little  before  erected 
very  confidence  works  at  Rome.  For  it  was 
*je,  who  firft  mclofed  that  city  with  a  wall  of 
itone,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
ot  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  his  grandfon 
1  arquinius  Superbus  finifhed  at  a  great  expence, 
having  for  that  purpofe  called  in  die  beft  work- 

hTh;  The  Roman  citizen*  were 
not  difpenced  Wlth  from  mating  in  that  work, 
which  though  very  *  painful  and  laborious,  be! 
mg  added  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  they  did  not 
think  too  heavy  ;  fo  much  joy  they  conceived, 
and  fo  much  honour  they  thought  it,  to  build 
the  temples  of  their  gods  with  their  own  hands. 

ine  lame  f  Tarquinius  Prifcus  raifed  two 
other  works,  not  fo  fplendid  indeed  in  outward 

appea- 

W?^i™m  ^d  pamis    ^ificare  manibus  Ms.  U» 
f-  ipiemiliuae  adderetur  la-     1  1  n  c6 

■  abatur,  fc  tempja  deum  ex-    ad  alia,  ut  frcie minora,  fic 

la  beds 
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appearance,  but  far  more  confiderable  in  re- 
gard to  labour  and  expence  :  works,  fays  Livy* 
to  which  the  magnificence  of  our  days,  in  its 
moft  fupreme  degree,  has  fcarce  been  capable 
of  producing  any  thing  comparable. 

One  of  thefe  works  was  the  fubterraneous 
fewers  and  canals  that  received  all  the  dirt  and 
filth  of  the  city    the  remains  of  which  ftili 
raife  admiration  and  aftonifhment  from  the 
boldnefs  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  greatnefs 
of  the  expence  it  muft  neceffarily  have  coft  to 
compleat  it.    And  indeed,  of  what  thicknels 
and  folidity  muft  thefe  vaulted  watercourfes  have 
been,  which  ran  from  the  extremity  of  the  city 
as  far  as  the  Tyber,  to  fupport  for  fo  many 
ages,  without  ever  giving  way  in  the  leaft,  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  vaft  ftreets  of  Rome 
erected  upon  them,  through  which  an  infinity  of 
carriages  of  immenfe  weight  were  continually 
pafling  ! 

M.  Scaurus,  to  adorn  the  ftage  of  a  theatre  P«n- 
during  his  edilefhip,  which  was  to  continue  only  c-  2* 
a  month  at  moft,  had  caufed  three  hundred  and 
fixty  columns  of  marble  to  be  prepared,  many 
of  which  were  thirty-eight  feet  high.  "When 
the  time  for  the  fhews  was  expired,  he  had  all 
thofe  pillars  carried  into  his  own  houfe.  The 
undertaker  for  making  good  the  common  few- 
ers, obliged  that  edile  to  give  him  fecurity  for 
repairing  the  damage,  that  the  carriage  of  fo 
many  heavy  pillars  might  occafion  to  thofe 
vaults,  which  from  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prif- 
cus,  that  is  to  fay,  for  almoft  eight  hundred 

laboris  aliquanto  majdris,  tra-  fub  terram  agendanv.  quibus 

ducebatur  opera:  foros  in  duobusoperibusvixnovahsc 

circo   faciendas,  claacamq;  magnificentia  quicquam  adx- 

maximam  receptaculwm  om-  quare  potuit,    Ltv.  ibid. 


nium  purgamentorurn  urbis 


years, 
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years,  had  continued  immoveable :  and  ftill  bore 
lb  exceflive  a  load  without  giving  way. 

Befides  which,  thefe  fubterraneous  canals  con- 
tributed exceedingly  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  houfes 
and  ftreets,  as  well  as  to  the  purity  and  whole- 
fomnefs  of  the  air.  The  water  of  feven  brooks, 
which  had  been  united  together,  and  which  was 
frequently  turned  into  thefe  fubterraneous  beds, 
cleanfed  them  entirely,  and  carried  off  along 
with  them  all  the  filth  into  the  Tyber. 

Works  of  this  kind,  though  hid  under  the 
earth,  and  buried  in  darknefs,  will  no  doubt 
appear  to  every  good  judge  more  worthy  of 
praife,  than  the  moft  magnificent  edifices,  and 
moft  fuperb  palaces.    Thefe  fuit  the  majefty  of 
kings  indeed,  but  do  not  exalt  their  merit,  and, 
properly  fpeaking,  reflect  no  honour  but  on 
the  fkill  of  the  architect  i  whereas  the  others 
argue  princes,  who  know  the  true  value  of 
things  ;  who  do  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  daz- 
zled by  falfe  fplendor    who  are  more  intent 
upon  the  publick  utility  than  their  own  glory  •, 
and  who  are  ftudiousto  extend  their  fervices  and 
beneficence  to  the  lateft  pofterity  :  objects  wor- 
thy the  ambition  of  a  prince  ! 

After  the  Tarquins  were  expelled  Rome,  the 
people  having  abolifhed  monarchical  govern- 
ment,  and  refumed  the  fovereign  authority, 
were  folely  intent  upon  extending  the  bounds  of 
their  empire.    When,  in  procefs  of  time,  they 
came  to  have  more  commerce  with  the  Greeks, 
they  began  to  erect  more  fuperb  and  more  re- 
gular buildings.    For  it  was  from  the  Greeks 
that  the  Romans  learnt  to  excel  in  architecture. 
Till  then  their  edifices  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  but  their  folidity  and  magnitude. 
Of  all  the  orders  they  knew  only  the  Tufcan. 
PJin.  I.35.  They  were  alm°ft  entirely  ignorant  of  fculpture, 
c.  6.  and 
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and  did  not  even  ufe  marble  :  at  leaft  they  nei- 
ther knew  how  to  polifti  it,  nor  make  pillars 
and  other  works  of  it,  that  by  their  beauty 
and  excellent  workmanfhip  might  make  a 
magnificent  appearance  when  applied  in  pro- 
per places. 

It  was  not,  properly  fpeaking,  till  towards 
the  latter  times  of  the  republick,  and  under  the 
emperors,  that  is  to  fay,  when  luxury  was  grown 
to  a  great  height  at  Rome,  that  architecture  ap- 
peared there  in  all  its  fplendor.    What  a  mul- 
titude of  fuperb  buildings  and  magnificent  works 
were  erected,  which  (till  adorn  Rome!  The 
pantheon,  the  baths,  the  amphitheatre  called 
the  Colifaeum,  the  aqueducts,  the  caufeways,  the 
pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonine,  and  the  famous 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  built  by  the  order  of 
Trajan.    This  work  alone  would  have  fufficed  Dio.  1. 68. 
to  have  immortalized  his  name.    It  had  twenty  P-  776- 
piles  to  fupport  the  arches,  each  fixty  feet  thick, 
an  hundred  and  fifty  high,  without  including 
the  foundations,  and  an  hundred  and  feventy 
feet  diftant  from  one  another,  which  makes  in 
all  a  breadth  of  fifteen  hundred  fourfcore  and  ten 
yards.    This  was  however  that  part  of  the 
whole  country  in  which  the  Danube  was  nar- 
rower!, but  at  the  fame  time  deepen:  and  moft 
rapid  ;  which  feemed  an  obftacle  not  to  be  fur- 
mounted  by  human  induftry.    It  was  impofii- 
ble  to  make  dams  in  it  for  laying  the  foundati- 
on of  the  piles.    Inftead  of  which,  it  was  ne- 
ceflfary  to  throw  into  the  bed  of  the  river  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  different  materials,  and  by 
that  means  to  form  a  kind  of  bafes  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  water,  in  order  afterwards  to  erect 
the  piles  upon  them,  and  the  whole  fuper- 
ftructure  of  the  bridge.    Trajan  made  this 
bridge  with  the  view  of  ufing  it  againft  the 

Barbarians. 
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Barbarians.  His  fucceflbr  Adrian,  on  the  contra- 
ry, apprehended  its  being  ufed  by  the  Barbarians 
againft  the  Romans,  and  caufed  the  arches  of  it 
to  be  demoliftied.  Apollodorus  of  Damafcus 
was  the  architect  who  prefided  in  erecting  this 
bridge  :  he  had  been  employed  in  many  other 
works  by  Trajan.  His  end  was  very  unfor- 
tunate. 

Dio.I  69.     The  emperor  Adrian  had  caufed  a  temple  to 
p.  789,    be  built  in  honour  of  Rome  and  of  Venus,  at 
the  extremities  of  which  they  were  placed,  each 
fitting  upon  a  throne  :  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  drawn  the  plan,  and  given  the 
dimenfions  himfelf,  becaufe  he  piqued  himfelf 
upon  excelling  in  all  arts  and  fciences.    After  it 
was  built,  Adrian  fent  the  draught  of  it  to  A- 
pollodorus.    He  remembred,  that  one  day  in- 
clining to  give  his  opinion  upon  a  building  Tra- 
jan was  difcourfing  about  to  Apollodorus,  that 
architect  had  rejected  what  he  faid  with  con- 
tempt, as  talking  of  what  he  did  not  under- 
ftand.    It  was  therefore  by  way  of  infult,  and 
to  mew  him  that  fomething  great  and  perfect 
might  be  done  without  him,  that  he  fent  him 
the  defign  of  this  temple,  with  exprefs  order  to 
let  him  know  his  opinion  of  it.  Apollodorus 
was  naturally  no  flatterer,  and  faw  plainly  the 
affront  intended  him.    After  having  praifed  the 
beauty,  delicacy,  and  magnificence  of  the  build- 
ing, he  added,  that  fince  he  was  ordered  to  give 
his  opinion  of  it,  he  could  not  deny  but  it  had 
one  fault;  which  was,  that  if  the  goddefTes 
Ihould  have  an  inclination  to  rife  up,  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  breaking  their  heads, 
becaufe  the  arch  of  the  roof  was  too  confined, 
and  the  temple  not  high  enough.    The  empe- 
ror was  immediately  fenfible  of  the  grofs  and 
irreparable  fault  he  had  committed,  and  was  in- 

confolable 
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confolable  upon  it.  But  the  architect  paid  for 
it,  and  his  too  great  ingenuity,  which  was  not 
perhaps  fufHciently  referved  and  reipectful,  coft 
him  his  life. 

I  have  not  ranked,  in  the  number  of  the  Sueton.  h 
magnificent  buildings  of  Rome,  the  palace  cal-  Neron. 
led  the  Golden  Houfe,  which  Nero  caufed  to  be  c- 3 1 
erected  there,  though  perhaps  nothing  like  it  was 
ever  feen,  either  for  the  extent  of  its  walls,  the 
beauty  of  its  gardens,  the  number  and  delicacy 
of  its  porticoes,  the  fumptuofity  of  its  build- 
ings, or  the  gold,  pearls,  jewels,  and  other 
precious  materials  with  which  it  glittered.  I  do 
not  think  it  allowable  to  give  the  name  of  mag- 
nificence to  a  palace  built  with  the  fpoils,  and 
cemented  with  the  blood  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
Whence,  fays  Suetonius,  the  buildings  of  Nero 
were  more  deftru&ive  to  the  empire  than  all  his 
other  follies.  Non  in  alia  re  damnofwr  quam  in 
cedificando. 

Cicero  had  palled  a  ftill  more  fevere  judg-  cic.  I  2 
ment  upon  it,  who  held  no  expences  to  be  real-  dc  offic.-' 
ly  laudable,  but  fuch  as  had  the  publick  utility  n-  6°* 
in  view  ;  as  the  walls  of  cities  and  citadels,  arfe- 
nals,  ports,  aqueducts,  caufeways,  and  others 
of  a  like  nature.    He  carried  his  rigour  fo  far, 
as  to  condemn  theatres,  piazzas,  and  even  new 
temples ;  and  fupported  his  opinion  by  the  au- 
thority of  Demetrius  Phaleraeus,  who  abfolutely 
condemned  the  excefllve  expences  of  Pericles  in 
fuch  ftruclures. 

The  fame  Cicero  makes  excellent  reflections  Cic.  I  1. 
upon  the  buildings  of  private  perfons :  for  there  offic.  n. 
is  certainly  a  difference  to  be  made  in  this  point,  li9> 
as  well  as  all  others,  in  regard  to  princes.  *  He 

is 

*  Ornanda  eft  dignitas  do-     tota  quserenda :  nec  dome? 
mo,  noh  ex  domo  dignitas    dominus,   led  domino  do- 
VOL  I.  M  mus 
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is  for  having  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  in  the 
ftate  lodged  in  an  honourable  manner,  and  that 
they  fhould  fupport  their  dignity  by  their  ha- 
bitations ;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  their  houfes 
mould  not  be  their  principal  merit,  and  that  the 
mafter  mould  do  honour  to  the  dwelling,  and 
not  the  dwelling  to  the  mafter.  He  recom- 
mends to  the  great  men  that  build,  carefully  to 
avoid  the  exceflive  expences  incurred  by  the 
magnificence  of  ftru&ures  :  expences,  which 
become  of  fatal  and  contagious  example  to  a 
city  ;  the  generality  not  failing,  and  making  it 
a  merit,  to  imitate,  and  fometimes  even  to  ex- 
ceed, the  great.  Palaces  thus  multiplied  are  faid 
to  do  honour  to  a  city.  They  rather  difhonour 
it,  becaufe  they  corrupt  it,  by  rendering  luxu- 
ry and  pomp  continually  neceffary,  by  the  coft- 
linefs  of  furniture,  and  the  other  expenfive  orna- 
ments, required  in  lofty  buildings ;  which  are, 
befides,  often  the  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  families. 

Cato,  in  his  book  upon  rural  life,  gives  very 
wife  advice.    *  When,  fays  he,  to  build  is  the 
queftion,  we  mould  deliberate  a  great  while, 
(  and  often  not  build  at  all, )  but  when  to  plant, 
we  mould  not  deliberate  but  plant  directly. 
Vitmv.       In  cafe  we  build,  prudence  requires  our  ta- 
praefat.     king  good  precautions.    «  Formerly,  fays  Vi- 
i.  io.      46  truvius,  tnere  was  a  very  fevere  but  veryjuft 
"  law  at  Ephefus,  by  which  the  architects 
"  who  undertook  a  publick  building,  were 
"  obliged  to  declare  what  it  would  coft,  and 
"  to  do  it  for  the  price  they  had  demanded,  for 

mus  honeftanda  eft  Ca-  ftudiofe  enim  pleriq;  prae- 

vendum  eft  etiam,  pnefertim  fertim  in  hac  parte,  fafta 

fi  ipfe  edifices  ne  extra  mo-  principum  imitantur. 

dum  fumptu  &  magnificen-  *  ^Edificare  diu  cogitare 

tia  prodeas.    Quo  in  genere  oportet,   conferere  cogitare 

multum  mali  in  exemplo  eft  :  non  oportet,  fed  facere. 

"  the 
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"  the  performance  of  which  their  whole  eftate  was 
"  bound.  When  the  work  wasfinifhed,they  were 
"  publickly  honoured  and  rewarded,  if  the  ex- 
<e  pence  was  according  to  their  eftimate.  If 
"  the  expence  exceeded  the  agreement  only  a 
"  fourth,  the  publick  paid  the  furplus.    But  if 
"  it  went  beyond  that,  the  architect  made  good 
"  the  deficiency.    It  were  to  be  wifhed,  con- 
"  tinues  Vitruvius,  that  the  Romans  had  fuch 
"  a  regulation  in  regard  to  their  buildings,  as 
"  well  publick  as  private  :  it  would  prevent 
"  the  ruin  of  abundance  of  perfons." 

This  is  a  very  juft  reflection,  and  argues  a 
very  eftimable  character  in  Vitruvius,  and  a 
great  fund  of  probity,  which  indeed  diftin- 
guifties  itfelf  throughout  his  whole  work,  and 
does  him  no  lefs  honour  than  his  great  capacity. 
He  followed  his  profeffion  with  a  noble  difinte- 
reftednefs,  very  uncommon  in  thofe  who  prac- 
tife  it.  *  Reputation,  not  gain,  was  his  mo- 
tive. Fie  had  learnt  from  his  matters,  that  an  Pr<efat  1 6 
architect  ought  to  flay  till  he  is  defired  to  un- 
dertake a  work;  and  that  he  cannot,  without 
fhame,  make  a  demand,  that  mews  him  in- 
terefted  in  it :  becaufe  every  body  knows  peo- 
ple do  not  follicite  others  to  do  them  good,  but 
to  receive  it  from  them. 

He  requires  in  his  profeffion  an  extent  of  Lib  1  c 
knowledge,  that  occafions  aftonifhment.  Ac- 
cording  to  him,  an  architect  muft  be  both  in- 

*  Ego  autem,  Ca:far,  non  mihi  autem  a  prseceptoribus 

ad  pecuniam  parandam  ex  eft  traditum,  rogatum  non 

arte  dedi  ftudium,  fed  potius  rogantem  Oportere  fufcipere 

tenmtatem  cum  bona  f'ama  curam,  quod  ingenuus  color 

quam  abundanriam  cum  in-  movetur  pudorepetendo  rem  • 

famia^  fequendam   probavi.  fufpiciofam.    Nam  benefici- 

Ceteri  architefti  rogant  &  urn  dantes,  non  recipients, 

ambiunt,  ut  architedlentur :  ambiuntur.  Vitrwv. 


genious 
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genious  and  laborious :  for  capacity  without 
application,  and  application  without  capa- 
city, never  make  an  excellent  artift.  He 
muft  therefore  know  how  to  defign,  underftand 
geometry,  not  be  ignorant  of  opticks,  have 
learnt  arithmetick,  know  much  of  hifbory, 
have  well  ftudied  philofophy,  with  fome  know- 
ledge of  mufick,  phyfick,  civil  law,  and  aftro- 
nomy.  He  afterwards  proceeds  to  mew  parti- 
cularly, in  what  manner  each  of  thefe  branches 
of  learning  may  be  ufeful  to  an  architect. 

When  he  comes  to  philofophy,  befides  the 
knowledge  neceffary  to  his  art  to  be  derived 
from  the  phyficks,  he  confiders  it  with  regard 
to  morals.  "  The  fludy  of  philofophy,  fays 
"  he,  ferves  alfo  to  render  the  architect  more 
"  compleat,  who  ought  to  have  a  foul  great 
"  and  bold  without  arrogance,  equitable  and 
"  faithful,  and  what  is  (till  moft  important, 
"  entirely  exempt  from  avarice :  for  it  is 
"  utterly  impolfible  ever  to  to  do  any  thing 
"  well,  or  to  attain  any  excellence  without  fi- 
<s  delity  and  honour.  He  ought  therefore  to 
"  be  difinterefted,  and  to  have  lefs  in  view  the 
"  acquiring  of  riches,  than  honour  and  repu- 
"  tation,  by  architecture;  never  acting  any 
"  thing  unworthy  of  fo  honourable  a  pro- 
"  feflion  :  for  this  is  what  philofophy  pre- 
"  fcribes" 

Vitruvius  has  not  thought  fit  to  require  in 
his  architect  the  talent  of  eloquence,  which  it 
is  often  proper  even  to  diftruft,  as  a  very  hap- 
py faying  Plutarch  has  preferved  explains. 
It  was  occafioned  by  a  considerable  building 
that  the  Athenians  intended  to  erect,  for 
the  execution  of  which  two  architects  offer- 
ed themfelves  to  the  people.  The  one,  a  fine 
fpcaker,  but  not  very  expert  in  his  art,  charm- 
ed 
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ed  and  dazzled  the  whole  aflembly  by  the  ele- 
gant manner  in  which  he  expreffed  himfelf  in 
explaining  the  plan  he  propofed  to  follow. 
The  other,  as  bad  an  orator  as  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent architect,  contented  himfelf  with  telling 
the  Athenians  :  *  Men  of  Athens,  I  will  do  what 
he  has  /aid. 

I  conceived,  that  I  could  not  conclude  this 
article  upon  architecture  better,  than  with  gi  - 
ving fome  idea  of  the  ability  and  manners  o{ 
him,  who  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  judges, 
pradtifed  and  taught  it  with  moft  reputation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Of  SCULPTURE. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  different  fpecies  of  fculpture. 

SCULPTURE  is  an  art,  which  by  the 
means  of  defign  or  plan  and  of  folid  mat- 
ter, imitates  the  palpable  objects  of  nature. 
Its  matter  is  wood,  ftone,  marble,  ivory  dif- 
ferent metals,  as  gold,  filver,  copper  \  preci- 
ous (tones,  as  agate,  and  the  like.  This  art 
includes  alfo  cafting  or  founding,  which  is  fub- 
divided  into  the  art  of  making  figures  of  wax, 
and  that  of  cafting  them  in  all  forts  of  me- 
tals. By  fculpture,  I  underftand  here,  all  thefe 
different  fpecies. 

The  fculptors  and  painters  have  often  had 
great  difputes  amongft  themfelves  upon  the 

M  3   ■  prehe* 
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preheminence  of  their  feveral  profefW  •  the 
firft  founding  the  preference  upon  the  duration 

l    ,n"  and  the  latter  oppofing  them 

with  the  effecls  of.  the  mixture  and  vivacity  of 
colours.  But,  without  entering  into  a  queftion 
not  eafy  to  decide,  fculpture  and  painting;  may 
be  confiaered  as  two  lifters,  that  have  but  one 
origin,  and  whofe  advantages  ought  to  be  com- 
mon i  I  might  aimoft  gy  as  the  fame  art, 
of  which  defign  is  the  foul  and  rule,  but 
which  work  in  a  different  manner,  and  upon 
different  materials. 

It  is  difficult  and  little  important,  to  trace, 
through  the  obfcurity  of  remote  ages,  the  firft 
inventors  of  fculpture.  Its  origin  may  be  da- 
ted with  that  of  the  world,  and  we  may  fay 
that  God  was  the  firft  ftatuary,  when  having 
created  all  Beings,  he  feemed  to  redouble  his 
attention  in  forming  the  body  of  man,  for  the 
beauty  and  perfe«aion  of  which  he  feems  to  have 
wrought  with  a  kind  of  fatisfaclion  and  com- 
placency. 

Long  after  he  had  finilhed  this  mafterpiece 
of  his  al  -powerful  hands,  he  was  willing,  to  be 
honoured  principally  by  the  fculptor's  appli- 
cation in  building  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  of 
whxch  himfelf  gave  the  idea  to  the  legifiator 
of  the  Heorews.  But  in  what  terms  does  he 
Ipeak  to  the  admirable  artift  he  thought  fit  to 
^odus  employ  in  it?  /  have  chofen,  fays  he  to  his 
w  prophet  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judab,  and  I 
have  filled  him  with  the  fpirit  of  Gad,  in  wif- 
tern  and  m  under/landing,  and  in  knowledge, 
and  m  all  manner  of  workmanfhip.  To  devife 
cunning works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  fiber, 
and  in  brafs.  And  in  cutting  of  ftones,  to  fet 
them,  and  m  cutting  of  timber,  to  work  in  all 
manner  of  workman/hip.    Does  not  this  feem  as 

if 
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if  the  queftion  were,  the  infpiration  of  the  pro- 
phet himfelf  to  give  laws  to  his  people.  He 
(peaks  in  the  fame  manner  in  refpect  to  the 
workmen  that  are  to  build  and  adorn  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerufalem. 

Nothing  could  exalt  the  merit  of  Sculpture 
fo  much  as  fo  noble  a  deftination,  ;f  it  had 
fulfilled  it  faithfully.  But  long  before  the 
building  of  the  temple,  and  even  the  taberna- 
cle, it  had  fhamefully  proftituted  itfelf  for  hire 
to  idolatry,  which  by  its  means  filled  the  world 
with  ftatues  of  falfe  divinities,  and  expofed 
them  for  the  adoration  of  the  people.  *  We 
find  in  the  fcripture,  that  one  of  the  caufes 
which  had  conduced  moft  to  the  fpreading  of 
this  impious  worfhip,  had  been  the  extreme 
beauty  which  the  workmen  in  emulation  of 
each  other  had  exerted  themfelves  to  give  thofe 
ftatues.  The  admiration  excited  by  the  view 
of  thefe  excellent  works  of  art,  was  a  kind  of 
enchantment,  which  by  ftrongly  affecting  the 
fenfes,  conveyed  the  illufion  to  the  mind,  and 
drew  in  the  multitude.  It  is  againft  this  uni- 
verfal  delufion  Jeremiah  admonifhed  the  Ifraelites 
to  beware,  when  they  mould  fee  in  Babylon 
the  ftatues  of  gold  and  filver  carried  about  in 
pomp  upon  the  days  of  folemnity.  At.  that 
time,  fays  the  prophet,  when  the  whole  multi  - 
tude,  filled  with  veneration  and  awe,  mall 
proftrate  themfelves  before  the  idols,  (for  the 

*  Alfo  the  Jingular  dili-  fo  the  multitude  allured  by  the 

gence  of  the  artificer  did  help  grace  of  the  work,  took  him 

to  fet  forward  the  ignorant  now  for  a  god,  whom  a  lit- 

to  more  fuperjlition.    For  he  tie  before,  was  but  honoured 

peradventure  willing  to  pleafe  as  a  man.    And  this  was  an 

one^in  authority,  forced  all  occafion  to  deceive  the  world, 

his  Jfoll  to  make  the  refem-  Wifd.  xiv.  1 8,  1 9,  20,  21. 
blance  of  the  bejl  fajhion,  And 

M  4  ca^ti- 
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Plin.  L 
c.  12. 


captivity,  in  which  the  people  of  God  were  in 
a  Arrange  land,  would  not  admit  them  to  ex- 
prefs  themfelves  aloud)  fay  within  yourfelves  : 
Baruchvi.  It  is  only  thou,  O  Lord,  that  ought 

TO  BE  ADORED. 

It  muft  be  owned  alfo  that  fculpture  did  rot 
*  contribute  a  little  to  the  corruption  of  man- 
ners, by  the  nudity  of  the  images,  and  repre- 
fentations  contrary  to  modefty,  as  the  Pagans 
themfelves  have  confeffed.  I  thought  it  proper 
to  premife  this  remark,  that  in  what  I  fhall  fay 
hereafter  in  praife  of  fculpture,  the  reader  may 
fee  I  diftinguilh  the  excellency  of  the  art  in  it- 
felf,  from  the  abufe  which  men  have  made  of 
it. 

34-  The  firft  fculptors  made  their  works  of 
earth,  whether  they  were  ftatues,  or  moulds 
and  models.  This  made  the  ftatuary  Pafiteles 
fay.  that  the  works  which  were  either  caft,  or 
cut  with  a  chiffel  ot  graver,  owed  their  being  to 
the  art  of  making  figures  of  earth,  called 
Plafiice.  ,  It  is  faid  that  Demaratus,  the  father 
of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  who  took  refuge  from 
Corinth  in  Etruria,  brought  thither  abundance 
of  workmen  with  him,  who  excelled  in  that 
art,  and  introduced  the  tafte  for  it  there,  which 
afterwards  communicated  hfelf  to  the  reft  of 
Italy.  The  ftatues  erected  in  that  country  to 
the  Gods,  were  at  firft  only  of  earth,  to  which 
for  their  whole  ornament,  was  added  a  red  co- 
lour. We  ought  not  to  be  aihamed  of  the 
men,  fiys  f  Pliny,  who  adored  fuch  gods. 
They  fet  no  value  upon  gold  and  filver  either 


*  Auxere  &  arlem  vitio- 
rum  irritamenca.  Plin.  Pro- 
am.  I  33. 

t  Ha:  turii  effigies  deoruni 
er<mt  laudatiffimas.  Necp;e- 


nitet  nos  illorum,  qui  tales 
deos  coluere.  Aurum  enim 
&  argentum  ne  diis  quidem 
conficiebant.  Plin. 

for 
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For  themfelvcs  or  their  deities.  Juvenal  calls  a 
ftatue,  like  that  eredted  by  Tarquinius  Pnfcus 
in  the  temple  of  the  father  of  the  Gods : 

Fidilis,  &  nullo  violatus  Jupiter  auro.^ 
A  Jove  of  earth,  nor  yet  by  gold  frofarfd. 

It  was  very  late  before  they  began  *  to  fet  up 
«olden  or  gilt  ftatues  at  Rome.    This  was  firft  A,  M . 
done  in  the  confulfhip  of  P.  Corn.  Cethegus,  3^o. 
and  M.  Baebius  Tamphilus,  in  the  571,  or 
573d  year  of  Rome. 

Portraits  were  afterwards  madealfo  of  plaifter  piln.l.  35 
and  wax,  the  invention  of  which  is  afcribed  to  c  12. 
Lyfiftratus  of  Sicyone,  the  brother  of  Lyfip- 
pus. 

We  find  that  the  antients  made  ftatues  01  al- 
moft  all  forts  of  wood.  There  was  an  image 
of  Apollo  at  Sicyone  made  of  box.  At  Ephe- 16.  j  ^ 
fus,  according  to  fome  writer,  that  of  Dianac/40.' 
was  of  cedar,  as  well  as  the  roof  of  the  temple. 
The  lemon-tree,  the  cyprefs,  the  palm,  the  o- 
live,  the  ebony,  the  vine,  in  a  word,  all  trees 
not'fubjeft  to  rot,  or  to  be  wormeaten,  were 
ufed  for  ftatues. 

Marble  foon  became  the  moft  ufual,  and  the  Plin.  1.3 
moft  efteemed  material  for  works  of  fculpture.  «■  4- 
It  is  believed  that  Dipames  and  Scyllis,  both  of 
Crete,  were  the  firft  who  ufed  it  at  Sicyone, 
which  was  long,  in  a  manner,  the  centre  and 
fchool  of  arts :  They  lived  about  the  50th  olym-  A.  M. 
piad,  a  little  before  Cyrus  reigned  in  Perfia.  34*4- 

Bupalus  and  Anthermus,  two  brothers,  made 
themfelves  famous  for  the  art  of  carving  marble, 

*  Acilius  Glabrio  duum-  ftatua  aurata  eft,  patri  Gla- 
vir,  ftatuam  auratam,  qu^  brioni  pofuit.  Ikfi  I  40. 
prima   omnium    in   Italia    n.  34- 

in 
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AM      j?  lu6  J'"16  0f,  HiPP°n«,  that  is  to  fay,  m  the 
ft*  ol^P'?d-  Th«  poet  had  a  very  ugVy  face 
They  made  Jus  portrait  in  order  to  expofe  k  to 

moreUrfr°fffp^3t0rS-  Reived* 
more  than  poetick  fury  againft  them,  and  made 
fuch  v.rulent  verfes  upon  them,  that  aceo  chl 
to  fome,  they  hanged  themfelves  through  °  rf 
and  flume.  But  this  ftft  cannot  be  true  be 
caufe  there  were  works  of  their  making  'after 
that  time.  & 

Ibid.  c.  6      Atfirft  the  artifts  ufed  only  white  marble 
brought  from  the  ifle  of  Paros.    It  was  re 
ported  that  in  cutting  thele  blocks  of  marble 
hey  fometimes  found  natural  figures  of  a  t 
Jenus,  a  god  Pan,  a  whale,  and^ther  filhe 

ltZ* ndT?°ttedkma^  became  afterwards  the 
tafhion.  It  was  brought  principally  from  the 
quarries  o  Chio  :  and  foon  was  commonly 
found  in  almoft  all  countries  y 

W  hi  bfieV?d'  !$*  the  manner  of  cutting 
large  blocks  of  marble  into  many  thin  pieces  to 
cover  the  walls  of  houfes,  was  fnventeTh  Ca! 

»»k  r  PaIaCeaof  kin§  Maufolus  at  Halicar- 
nanus  is  the  moft  antient  houfe,  that  had  thefe 
mcruflations  of  marble,  which  were  one  of  i* 
greateft  ornaments. 

The  ufe  of  ivory  in  works  of  fculpture  was 
Odyf,  a.  kn°wn  from  the  earlieft  ages  of  Greece.    Ho-  * 

V"  73"      eTephtTs  '  th°Ugh  he  nCVer  men*ions 

The  art  of  cafting  gold  and  filver  is  of  the 
greateft  antiquity,  and  cannot  be  traced  to  its 
engine  The  gods  of  Laban,  which  Rachel 
flole  feem  to  have  been  of  this  kind.  The 
jewels  offered  to  Rebecca  were  of  caft  gold. 

cat  L  ^rf  lCft  E^  the?  had  fecn 
ll  U  Whl?  they  ,mitated  in  cafting  the 
golden  calf,  as  they  did  afterwards  in  the  bra. 

?en 
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zen  ferpent.  From  that  time  all  the  nations  of 
the  eaft  caft  their  gods,  deos  conflatiles,  and  God 
forbid  his  people  to  imitate  them  upon  pain  of 
death.  In  the  building  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
workmen  did  not  invent  the  art  of  founding  ; 
God  only  directed  their  tafte.  It  is  faid,  that 
Solomon  caufed  the  figures  ufed  in  the  temple, 
and  elfewhere,  to  be  caft  near  Jericho,  becaufe 
it  was  a  clayey  foil,  in  argillofa  terra  ;  which 
mews  that  they  had  even  then  the  fame  manner 
of  founding  great  mafles  as  we  have. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  Greek  or  Ro- 
man authors  had  informed  us  in  what  manner 
the  antients  caft  their  metals  in  making  figures. 
We  find  by  what  Pliny  writes  upon  that  head,  pnn.  q 
that  they  fometimes  made  ufe  of  ftone-moulds. 
Vitruvius  fpeaks,  of  a  kind  of  ftones  found  a-  vitruv. 
bout  the  lake  Volfenus,  and  in  other  parts  of  1.  2.  c. 
Italy,  which  would  bear  the  force  of  fire  with- 
out breaking,  and  of  which  moulds  were  made 
for  calling  feveral  forts  of  works.    The  antients  pi;n.  1. 
had  the  art  of  mingling  different  metals  in  the  c.  14. 
mould,  to  exprefs  different  paflions  and  fenti- 
ments  by  the  diverfity  of  colours. 

There  are  feveral  manners  of  carving  me- 
fals  and  precious  ftones  :  for  in  both  the  one 
and  the  other  they  work  in  relief,  and  in  hol- 
low, which  is  called  engraving.  The  antients 
excelled  in  both  ways.  The  baffo  relievos, 
which  we  have  of  theirs,  are  infinitely  efteemed 
by  good  judges  :  and  as  to  engraved  ftones,  as  . 
the  fine  agates  and  chriftals,  of  which  there  are 
abundance  in  the  king  of  France's  cabinet,  it 
is  generally  faid,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  exqui- 
fite  as  thofe  remains  of  the  antient  mafters. 

Though  they  engraved  upon  almoft  all  kinds 
of  precious  ftones,  the  moft  finiihed  figures, 
which  we  have  of  theirs,  are  cut  upon  onyxes, 

which 
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which  is  a  kind  of  agate  not  tranfparent,  or  on 
cornelians,  which  they  found  more  fit  for  en- 
graving than  any  other  ftones,  becaufe  they  are 
more  firm  and  even,  and  cut  more  neatly  ;  and 
alfo  becaufe  there  are  different  colours  that  run 
one  above  the  other  in  the  onyx,  by  the  means 
of  which  in  relievo  the  bottom  continues  of  one 
colour,  and  the  figures  of  another.    To  engrave 
upon  gems  and  chriftals  they  ufed,  as  now,  the 
point  of  a  diamond. 
Win.  1  7   .  The  antients  highly  extolled  the  gem  in  the 
c.  1.       ring  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  which  he 
threw  into  the  fea,  and  was  brought  back  to 
him  by  a  very  extraordinary  accident :  in  Pliny's 
time  it  was  pretended  to  be  at  Rome.    It  was, 
according  to  fome,  a  fardonyx,  to  others  an  e- 
merald.  That  of  Pyrrhus  was  no  lefs  efteemed  ; 
upon  which  might  be  feen  Apollo  with  his 
harp  and  the  nine  mufes,  each  with  their  par- 
ticular fymbol  :  And  all  this  not  the  effect  of 
art  but  of  nature  :  non  arte,  fed  fponte  nature. 

The  art  of  fculpture  was  principally  employ- 
ed upon  cups  ufed  at  feafts  :  thefe  pieces  were 
very  rich  and  curious,  as  well  as  of  the  moll 
coftly  materials. 

_  One  of  the  greateft  advantages  the  art  of  ma- 
king portraits  ever  received  for  the  eternizing 
its  works,  is  that  of  engraving  upon  wood  and 
copper  plates,  by  the  means  of  which  a  great 
number  of  prints  are  taken  off,  that  multiply 
a  defign  almoft  to  infinity,  and  convey  the  ar- 
tifts  thought  into  different  parts,  which  before 
could  only  be  known  from  the  fingle  piece  of 
his  own  work.  There  is  reafon  to  wonder,  that 
the  antients,  who  engraved  fo  many  excellent 
things  upon  hard  ftones  and  chriftals,  did  not 
difcover  fo  fine  a  fecret,  which  indeed  did  not 
appear  till  after  printing,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
4  an 
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an  effect  and  imitation  of  it.  For  the  impref- 
fion  of  figures  and  cuts  did  not  begin  to  be  ufed 
till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  world 
is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  them  to  a  gold- 
fmith,  that  worked  at  Florence. 

After  having  related,  by  way  of  abridg- 
ment, the  greateft  part  of  what  employed  the 
fculpture  of  the  antients,  it  remains  for  me  to 
give  an  account  of  fome  of  thofe,  who  prac- 
tifed  it  with  moft  fuccefs  and  reputation. 

SECT.  II. 

Sculptors  moft  celebrated  amongft  the  antients. 

T Hough  fculpture  had  its  birth  in  Afia  and 
and  Egypt,  it  was  from  Greece,  properly 
fpeaking,  that  it  derived  its  luftre  and  perfec- 
tion.   Not  to  mention  the  firft  rude  effays  of 
this  art,  which  always  carry  with  them  the 
marks  of  their  infantile  ftate,  Greece  produced, 
cfpecially  in  the  time  of  Pericles  *  and  after 
him,  a  multitude  of  excellent  artifts,  who  la- 
boured, in  emulation  of  each  other,  to  place 
fculpture  in  honour  by  an  infinite  number  of 
works,  which  have  been,  and  will  be,  the  ad- 
miration of  all  ages.    Attica  f,  fertile  in  quar- 
ries of  marble,  and  ftill  more  abundant  in  hap- 
py genius's  for  the  arts,  was  foon  enriched  with 
an  infinite  number  of  ftatues. 

*  Multas  artes  ad  animo-  &  copia  domeftici  marmoris, 

rum  corporumq;  cultum  no-  &  ingenio  artificum.  Liy. 

bis  eruditiffima  omnium  gens  1.  31.  n.  26.    Tbefe  marbles 

(Graca)  invenit.  Li<v.  L  39.  were  dug   in  the  Penteluk 

n>  8  mountain,  which  was  in  At- 

f  Exornata  eo  genere  o-  tica. 
perum  eximie  terra  Attica, 

I  fhall 
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I  (hall  mention  here  only  fuch  of  them  i* 
were  moft  diftinguilhed  by  their  abn  ty and're 

™e  ™ft  celebrated  areWdS 
Mycktus,  Myron,  Lyflppus,  PraxiteJeS)  ^ 

There  is  another  ftill  more  illuftrious  than  all 
I  have  named,  but  in  a  different  way  :  thisl 
the  famous  Socrates.    I  ought  not7  to  envy 
fculpture  the  honour  fhe  had  of  reckoning  So 

£S  in  Xuaarv°ng  H  ^  PUpi!S-    He  *» 

Soc,      a  'ternary,  and  was  one  himfelf  before  he  com 

menced  phdofopher.    The  three  gra  es  which 

were  carefully  preferved  in  the  f  itad  d  of  A- 

thens,  were  generally  afctibed  to  him.  They 

were  not  naked,  as  it  was  ufual  to  represent 

them,  but  covered  :  which  mews,  whaf  net 

nation  he  had  at  that  time  for  virtue.  He  f £ 

that  tins  art  had  taught  him  the  firft  precept  of 

«  fubjefts  by  removmg  its  fuperfluities,  fothat 
fcience  mtroduces  virtue  into  The  heart  of  man 
by  gradually  retrenching  all  his  imperfections 


H  I  D  I  A  S. 


Phidias    for  many  reafo      delerves  to  be 
H     PIa,ced. at  the  h«d  of  the  fculptors.    He  was  an 
3556.     Athenian,  and  flouriihed  in  the  83d  olynmhd 
happy  times    wherein,  after  the  victories  ob- 
ained  over  the  Perfians,  abundance,  the  daub- 
er of  peace  and  mother  of  arts,  produced 

thZ  pT>  thC  Pr°teai0n  Peri^  horded 
nni  i        ,      Was  not  one  of  thofe  drifts,  who . 

feff o  <n°  H,07  t0  handk  the  t00ls  of  ** X 
telhon     He  had  a  mind  adorned  with  all  the 

knowledge  that  could  be  uleful  to  a  man  of  his 
profeffion  ;  hiftory,  poetry,  table,  geom  try 
and  opt.cks.    A  fift  not  I  little  curious  wiii 

fhew 
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fhew  in  what  manner  the  latter  was  ufeful  to 
him. 

Alcamenes  and  he  were  each  employed  to 
make  a  ltatue  of  Minerva,  in  order  that  the 
fined  of  them  might  be  chofen,  and  placed  on 
a  very  high  column.    When  the  two  ftatues 
were  finifhed,  they  were  expofed  to  the  view  of 
the  publick.  The  Minerva  of  Alcamenes,  when 
feen  near,  feemed  admirable,  and  carried  all  the 
voices.    That  of  Phidias,  on  the  contrary,  was 
thought  infupportable  :  a  great  open  mouth, 
noftrils  which  feemed  drawn  in  ,  and  fome- 
thing   of  rude   and   grofs    throughout  the 
whole  vifage.    Phidias  and  his  ftatue  were  ridi- 
culed.   Set  the?n,  faid  he,  where  they  are  to  be 
placed  :  which  was  accordingly  done  alternately. 
The  Minerva  of  Alcamenes  appeared  then  like 
nothing,  whilft  that  of  Phidias  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect  from  its  air  of  grandeur  and  majefty, 
which  the  people  could  never  fufficiently  ad- 
mire.   Phidias  received  the  approbation  his  ri- 
val had  before,  who  retired  with  fhame  and  con- 
fufion,  very  much  repenting  that  he  had  not 
learnt  the  rules  of  opticks. 

The  ftatues  fo  much  extolled  before  the  times 
we  now  fpeak  of,  were  more,  eftimable  for  their 
antiquity  than  merit.  Phidias  was  the  firft  who 
gave  the  Greeks  a  tafte  for  the  Fine  in  nature, 
and  taught  them  to  copy  it.  *  Hence,  aflbon  as 
his  works  appeared,  they  were  univerfally  ad- 
mired ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  aftonifhing  than 
that  he  made  admirable  ftatues,  is,  his  making 
fo  many  of  them  :  for  their  number,  according 
to  authors,  feems  incredible  ;  and  he  perhaps  is 

*  Quinti  Hortenfii  admo-     pettum  &  probatum  eft.  Ck. 
dum  adolefcentis  ingenium,     de  clar.  Orat.  n.  228. 
ut  Phidiae  fignum,  fimul  af- 

the 
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the  only  one  that  ever  united  fo  much  facility 
with  fuch  perfection. 


Paufin.  in    I  believe  he  worked  with  great  pleafure  upon 

p  6C;  a  bIock  of  marbIe>  found  in  the  Perfian  camp 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  thofe  Bar- 
barians were  entirely  defeated.  They  had  af- 
fured  themfelves  of  victory,  and  had  brought 
that  ftone  thither,  in  order  to  erect:  it  as  a  tro- 
phy. Phidias  made  a  Nemefis  of  it,  the  god- 
defs  whofe  function  it  is  to  humble  and  pu- 
nifh  the  infolent  pride  of  men.  The  natural 
hatred  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Barbarians,  and  the 
grateful  pleafure  of  avenging  their  country,  un- 
doubtedly animated  the  fculptor's  genius  with 
new  fire,  and  lent  new  force  and  addrefs  to  his 
hands  and  chifTel. 

Id.  in  At  the  price  of  the  fpoils  taken  from  the  fame 
enemies,  he  made  a  ftatue  of  Minerva  alfo  for 

p  v*  '  the  Platasans.  It  was  of  wood  gilt.  The  face, 
as  well  as  the  hands  and  feet,  were  of  Pentelick 
marble. 

His  talent  lay  principally  in  reprefenting  the 
gods.  His  imagination  was  great  and  noble  ; 
fo  that,  *  according  to  Cicero,  he  did  not  copy 
their  features  and  refemblance  from  any  vifible 
objects,  but  by  the  force  of  genius  formed  an 
idea  of  true  beauty,  to  which  he  continually  ap- 
plied himfelf,  and  which  became  his  rule  and 
model,  and  directed  his  art  and  execution. 

Hence  Pericles,  who  had  an  higher  opini- 
on of  him  than  of  all  the  other  architects , 
made  him  director,  and  a  kind  of  fuperinten- 

*  Phidias,  cum  faccrejo-  eximia  quaedam,  quam  intu- 

vis  formam  aut  Minervae,  ens,  in  eaq;  defixus,  ad  illius 

non  contemplabatur  aliquem  iimilitudinem  artem  &  ani- 

a  quo  fimihtudinem  duce-  mum  dirigebat.  C/V.  inOrat. 


ret :  fed  ipfius  in  mente  in-  n  9 
fidebat  Ipecies  pulchritudinis 


dant 
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dant  of  the  buildings  of  the  republick.  When 
the  Parthenon,  that  magnificent  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, was  finifhedjof  which  fome  remains  not  ill 
preferved  ftill  charm  travellers,  and  it  was  to 
be  dedicated,  which  conflicted  in  fetting  up  the 
ftatue  of  thegoddefs  in  it,  Phidias  was  charged 
with  the  work,  in  which  he  excelled  hirnfelf. 
He  made  a  ftatue  of  gold  and  ivory,  of  twenty- 
fix  cubits  (  or  thirty-nine  feet )  high.  The  A- 
thenians  chofe  to  have  it  of  ivory,  which  at  that 
time  was  much  more  fcarce  and  valuable  than  the 
fineft  marble. 

How  rich  foever  this  prodigious  ftatue  was,  piin.  1. 36. 
the  fculptor's  art  infinitely  furpalfed  the  materials  c.  5. 
of  it.  Phidias  had  carved  upon  the  convex  part 
of  Minerva's  fhield,  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Amazons  ;  and  upon  the  concave,  that 
of  the  giants  with  the  gods  upon  the  bufkins 
of  the  goddefs  he  added  the  battle  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapiths  on  the  pedeftal  the  birth  of 
Pandora,  with  all  that  fable  fays  of  it.  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  Paufanias,  and  feveral  other 
great  writers  of  antiquity,  all  connoiffeurs,  and 
eye-witneffes  of  it,  have  fpoke  of  this  ftatue. 
Their  teftimony  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  its 
having  been  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  work- 
manfhipthat  ever  was  in  the  world. 

Some  affure  us,  fays  Plutarch,  that  Phidias  pjut  ;n 
put  his  name  upon  the  pedeftal  of  his  Minerva  Perid. 
at  Athens.    Paufanias  does  not  mention  this  cir-  P-  l6o« 
cumftance,  which  Cicero  entirely  denies,  who 
fays  exprefsly,  that  *  Phidias  not  being  permit- 
ted to  put  his  name  to  the  ftatue,  had  cut  his 
portrait  upon  the  goddeffes  fhield.  Plutarch 
adds,  that  Phidias  had  reprefented  hirnfelf  in 

*  Phidias  limilem  fiu  Minervae,  cum  infcriberenon 
fpeciem  mclulit  in   clypeo     liceret,     lufcul,  1.  i.  n.  34. 

Vol.  I.  N  the 
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the  form  of  an  old  man,  quite  bald,  raifing  a 
large  ftone  with  both  his  hands ;  and  had  alfo 
reprefented  Pericles  fighting  with  an  Amazon, 
but  in  fuch  an  attitude,  that  his  hand  which  was 
extended  to  throw  a  javelin  hid  part  of  his  face. 

The  moft  excellent  artifts  have  always  affec- 
ted to  infert  their  names  in  their  works,  in  order 
to  partake  of  the  immortality  they  gave  others. 
Myron,  *  that  famous  ftatuary,  to  immortalize 
his  name,  put  it  in  characters  almoft  impercep- 
tible, upon  one  of  the  thighs  of  the  ftatue  of 
Apollo.  Pliny  relates,  that  two  Lacedaemoni- 
an architects,  Saurus  and  Batrachus,  without  ac- 
cepting any  reward,  built  fome  temples  in  a 
part  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  Octavia  caufed 
afterwards  to  be  enclofed  with  galleries.  They 
flattered  themfelves,  that  they  mould  have  li- 
berty to  fet  their  names  upon  them,  which  in- 
deed feems  the  leaft  recompence  due  to  their  ge- 
nerous difmtereftednefs.  But  we  find  that  in 
thofe  days,  the  perfons,  who  employed  the  moft 
able  artifts,  took  all  poflible  precautions  to  avoid 
lharing  the  efteem  and  attention  of  pofterity 
with  fimple  workmen.  Thefe  were  abfblutely 
refufed  their  demand.  Their  addrefs  however 
fupplied  them  with  an  amends.  They  threw  in 
by  way  of  ornaments  lizards  and  frogs  upon  the 
bafes  and  capitals  of  all  the  columns.  The 
name  of  Saurus  was  implied  by  the  lizard, 
which  the  Greeks  call  <rSyf«,  and  that  of  Batra- 
chus by  the  frog,  which  they  call  /8«rp*^©-. 

The  prohibition  I  fpeak  of  was  not  general 
in  Greece,  of  which  we  mall  foon  fee  a  very 
extraordinary  inftance  in  relation  to  Phidias 

*  Signum  Apollinis  pul-     men    inferiptum  Myronis. 
Aerrimum,  cujus  in  femore     Cic.  Verrin.  dejign.  n.  93. 
literulis  minutis  argenteis  no- 


himfelf : 
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himfelf:  it  was  perhaps  peculiar  to  Athens. 
However  it  were,  his  having  given  the  two  por-  Plut.  in 
traits  a  place  in  the  Ihield  of  Minerva  was  made  Pericl- 
criminal.  Nor  was  that  all ;  Menon*  one  of  his  P-  i69- 
pupils,  demanded  to  be  heard,  and  made  himfelf 
his  accufer.  He  alledged  that  he  had  applied  to 
his  own  ufe  part  of  the  *  forty  four  talents  of 
gold,  which  were  to  have  been  ufed  in  the  fta- 
tue  of  Minerva.    Pericles  had  forefeen  what 
would  happen,  and  by  his  advice  Phidias  had 
ufed  the  gold  in  his  Minerva  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  could  eafily  be  taken  out  and  weighed.  It 
was  weighed  accordingly,  and  to  the  accufer's 
fhame  found  to  amount  to  the  forty-four  talents. 
Phidias,  who  plainly  faw  that  his  innocence 
would  not  fecure  him  againft  the  malignant  jea- 
loufy  of  thofe  who  envied  him,  and  the  intrigues 
of  Pericles's  enemies,  who  had  hatched  this  af- 
fair againft  him,  withdrew  privately  to  Elis. 

He  there  conceived  thoughts  of  avenging  him- 
felf upon  the  injuftice  and  ingratitude  of  the  A- 
thenians,in  a  manner  pardonable  and  allowable 
m  an  artift,  if  ever  revenge  could  be  fo  :  which 
was  by  employing  his  whole  induftry  in  making 
aftatue  for  the  Eleans,  that  might  eclipfe  his  Mi- 
nerva, which  the  Athenians  looked  upon  as  his 
mafter-piece.  This  he  effected.  His  Jupiter 
Olympius  was  a  prodigy  of  art ;  and  fo  per- 
fectly fuch,  that  to  fet  a  juft  value  upon  it,  it 
was  thought  that  it  deferved  to  be  ranked  a- 
mongft  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  Nor 
had  he  forgot  any  thing  that  might  conduce 

*  Infuppofmg  the  proportion  to  one  million  three  hundred 
of  gold  to  filler  as  ten  to  one,     and  twenty  thou/and  livres  i 

forty-four  talents  of  gold  a-  fomething  lefs  than  ftxty  thou- 
mounted  to  four  bu?idred  and    fand  pounds  Jlerliw. 

forty  talents,  that  is  to  fay, 

N  2  to 
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Luc'un  in  to  its  perfection.  Before  he  had  entirely  fi- 
imagmib.  nifhe(}  jtj  ne  expofed  it  to  the  view  and  judg- 
p'  3 1 '  ment  of  the  publick,  hiding  himfelf  in  a  cor  • 
ner,  from  whence  he  overheard  all  that  was 
faid  of  it.  One  thought  the  nofe  too  thick, 
another  the  face  too  long  ;  and  different  per- 
fons  found  different  faults.  He  made  the  belt 
ufe  he  could  of  all  the  criticifms  that  feemed 
to  have  any  juft  foundation  ;  convinced,  fays 
Lucian,  who  relates  this  fact,  that  many  eyes 
fee  better  than  one.  An  excellent  reflection  in 
every  kind  of  work ! 

This  ftatue  of  gold  and  ivory,  fixty  feet 
high,   and  of    a  proportionate  magnitude, 
Plin.l.  34.  made  all  fucceeding  ftatuaries  defpair.  None 
c.  8.       of  them  had  the  prefumption  only  to  imagine 
that  they  could  imitate  it :  Prater  Jovem  Olym- 
pum,  quern  nemo  cemulatur^  fays  Pliny.  Ac- 
Qulutil.    cording  to  Quintilian,  the  majefty  of  the  work 
1"IZ  C  I0,  equalled  that  of  the  god,  and  even  added  to 
the  religion  of  all  who  faw  it :  Ejus  pulcritudo 
adjecijfe  aliquid  etiam  receptee  religioni  videtur, 
adeo  majejlas  opens  deum  aquavit.  Thofe  who  be- 
held it,  were  ftruck  with  aftonilhment,  and  afked 
whether  the  God  had  defcended  from  heaven  to 
fhew  himfelf  to  Phidias,  or  Phidias  had  been 
Val.  Max.  carried  thither  to  contemplate  the  god.  Phidi- 
1.  3.  c.  7.  as  himfelf  upon  being  afked  from  whence  he 
had  taken  his  idea  of  his  Jupiter  Olympius,  re- 
peated the  three  fine  verfes  of  Homer,  in  which 
the  poet  reprefents  the  majefty  of  that  God  in 
the  moft  fublime  terms     thereby  fignifying 
that  the  genius  of  Homer  had  infpired  him 
with  it. 

Paufan.        At  the  bafe  of  the  ftatue  was  this  inferipti- 
15  P'3°3-on:  Phidias  the  Athenian,  the  son  of 
Charm  ides,   made  me.    Jupiter  feems  here 
to  glory  in  a  manner  that  he  is  the  work  of 

Phidias, 
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Phidias,  and  to  declare  fo  by  this  infcription  ; 
tacitly  to  reproach  the  Athenians  with  their  vi- 
cious delicacy,  in  not  fuffering  that  excellent 
artift  to  annex  his  name  or  portrait  to  the  ftatue 
of  Minerva. 

Paufanias,  who  had  feen  and  carefully  exa- 
mined this  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  has  left 
us  a  very  long  and  very  fine  defcription  of  it. 
The  Abbe  Gedoyn  has  inferted  it  in  his  difler- 
tation  upon  Phidias,  which  he  has  read  in  the 
academy  of  infcriptions,  and  was  pleaied  to 
communicate  to  me.  I  have  made  ufe  of  it  in 
what  I  have  related  of  this  famous  ftatuary. 

The  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  raifed  the 
glory  of  Phidias  to  its  higheft  degree,  and 
eftablifhed  him  a  reputation,  which  two  thou- 
fand  years  have  not  obliterated.    He  finifhed 
his  labours  with  this  great  mafterpiece.  The 
fhop  where  he  worked  was  preferved  long  after 
his  death,  and  travellers  ufed  to  vifit  it  out  of 
curiofity.    The  Eleans,  in  honour  of  his  me-  Pauf.  1. 
mory,    inftituted  an  office  in  favour  ol  his  P- 3 '3- 
defendants,    the  whole  duty  of  which  con- 
fifted  in  keeping  this  magnificent  ftatue  clean, 
and  in  preferving  it  from  whatever  might  fully 
its  beauty. 

POLYCLETUS. 

Polycletus  was  of  Sicyone,  a  city  of  Pelo-  piin.  1. 
ponnefus,   and  lived  in  the  87th  olympiad,  c.  8. 
Ageladus  was  his  mafter,  and  feveral  very  £1-  A.  M. 
mous  fculptors  his  difciples,  of  which  number  3/7  ' 
was  Myron,  of  whom  we  fhall  foon  fpeak. 
He  made  feveral  ftatues  of  brafs,  which  were 
highly  efteemed.    One  of  them  represented  a 
beautiful  young  man  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
which  was  fold  for  an  hundred  talents,  that  is, 
N  3  an 
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an  hundred  thoufand  crowns.    But  what  gave 
him  moft  reputation  was  the  *  ftatue  of  a 
f  Doryphorus,  in  which  all  the  proportions  of 
the  human  body  were  fo  happily  united,  that  it 
was  called  the  Rule ;  and  the  fculptors  came 
from  all  parts,  to  form  in  themfelves,  by  ftu- 
dying  this  ftatue,  a  juft  idea  of  what  they 
had  to  do,  in  order  to  excell  in  their  art. 
||  Polycletus  is  univerfally  admitted  to  have  car- 
ried the  art  of  fculpture  to  its  higheft  perfecti- 
on, as  Phidias  is  for  having  been  the  firft  to 
place  it  in  honour. 
#Jian.        Whilft   he  was  at  work  upon  a  ftatue, 
1 14.  c  8.  by  order  of  the  people,   he  had  the  com- 
plaisance to  hearken  to  all   the  advice  they 
thought  fit  to  give  him,  to  retouch  his  work, 
and  to  change  and  correct  in  it  whatever  dif- 
pleafed  the  Athenians.    But  he  made  another 
in  private,  in  which  he  followed  only  his  own 
genius,  and  the  rules  of  art.    When  they  were 
expofed  together  to  the  view  cf  the  publick, 
the  people  were  unanimous  in  condemning  the 
firft,  and  admiring  the  other.    What  you  con- 
derm,  fays  Polycletus  to  them,  is  your  work, 
what  you  admire,  is  mine. 

Myron. 

Little  is  known  of  this  ftatuaty.  He  was  an 
Athenian,  or  at  leaft  pafled  fo-  one,  becaufe 
the  inhabitants  of  Eieutheria,  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, had  taken  refuge  at  Atlens,  and  were 

*  Feck  &c  quern  canena  f  So  tb  guards  of  the  king 

artifices  vocant,  lineamenta  of  Perfia  <vere  called, 

mis  cx  eo  potentes  velut  a  ||  Hie  :onIummafre  hanc 

iege  quadam  ;  folufque  ho-  fcientiam  udicatur,  &  toreu- 

mmum  artem  ipfe  feciffe  ar-  ticen  fic  e-ud^fTe,  ut  Phidias 

lis  opere  judicatur.    Plin.  aperuiffe.  Plin. 

regarded, 
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regarded  as  citizens  of  it.  He  lived  in  the  £  M. 
84th  olympiad.  His  works  rendered  him  very 
famous,  efpecially  a  cow  which  he  made  m 
brafs,  and  which  gave  occafion  for  abundance 
of  fine  Greek  epigrams,  inferted  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Anthologia,  (Florilega.) 

Ly  si  p  p  us. 

Lyfippus  was  a  Sicyonian,  and  lived  in  the  flfo.  1. 34 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  "3*^ 
olympiad.    He  followed  at  firft  the  bufinefs  ^ 
of  a  lockfmith  ;  but  his  happy  genius  foon 
induced  him  to  take  up  a  profefiion  more  noble 
and  more  worthy  of  him.    He  ufed  to  fay, 
*  that  the  Doryphorus  of  Polycletus  had  ferved 
him  inftead  of  a  mafter.    But  the  painter  Eu- 
pompus  dire&ed  him  to  a  much  better  and 
more  certain  guide.    For  f  upon  Lyfippus's 
afking  him,  which  of  his  predeceffors  in  the  art 
of  fculpture  it  was  beft  to  propofe  to  himfelt  as 
a  model  and  mafter  ;  No  man  in  particular ;  re- 
plied he,  but  nature  herfelj.    He  afterwards  ftu- 
died  her  folely,  and  made  great  improvements 
from  her  leflbns. 

He  worked  with  fo  much  eafe,  that  of  all  the 
antients  none  made  fo  great  a  number  of  ftatues 
as  himfelf  they  are  faid  to  amount  to  fix  hun- 
dred. ,    .  c 

He  made  amongft  others  the  ftatue  of  a  man 
rubbing  himfelf  after  bathing  of  exquifite  beau- 
ty.   Agrippa  fet  it  up  in  Rome  before  his 


* 


w 


Polycleti  Doryphorum  fequeretur  prscedentium 

fibi  Lyfippus  At  magif-  dixiffe,  demonftrata  hgu 

trum  fuiffe.    Cic.  in  Brut,  num  multitudme ,  naturam 

n  2()^  ipfam  lmitandam  eile,  non 

'fEuminterrogafum  quern  artificem.  Plin. 

N  4  baths. 
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baths.  *  Tiberius,  who  was  charmed  with  it, 
having  attained  the  empire,  could  not  refill  his 
defire  to  polTefs  it ,  though  in  the  firft  years 
of  his  reign,  in  which  he  was  fufficiently 
mafter  of  himfelf  to  moderate  his  paffions  :  fo 
that  he  removed  the  ftatue  into  his  own  cham- 
ber, and  caufed  another  very  fine  one  to 
be  put  up  in  the  fame  place.  The  people, 
who  feared  Tiberius,  could  not  however  refrain 
from  crying  out  in  the  full  theatre,  that  they  de- 
fired  the  ftatue  might  be  replaced :  with  which 
the  emperor,  how  fond  foever  he  was  of  the 
ftatue,  was  obliged  to  comply,  in  order  to  ap- 
peafe  the  tumult. 

Lyfippus  had  made  feveral  ftatues  of  Alex- 
ander according  to  his  feveral  ages,  having  be- 
gan at  his  infancy,  f  It  is  well  known,  that 
prince  had  forbade  all  ftatuaries  but  Lyfippus 
to  make  his  ftatue,  as  he  had  done  all  painters 
but  Apelles  to  draw  his  picture ;  ||  rightly 
judging,  fays  Cicero,  that  the  fkill  of  thofe 
two  great  mafters  in  perpetuating  their  own 
names,  would  alib  immortalize  his :  for  it  was 
not  to  pleafe  them  he  publifhed  that  edift,  but 
with  a  view  to  his  own  glory. 

Amongft  thefe  ftatues,  there  was  one  of  ex- 
quifite  beauty,  upon  which  Nero  fet  an  high 
value,  and  was  particularly  fond  of.    But  as  it 


*  Mire  gratum  Tiberio 
principi  ,  qui  non  quivic 
temperare  fibi  in  eo,  quan- 
quam  imj£riofus  iui  inter  i- 
nitia  principatus,  tranftulitq; 
in  cubiculum,  alio  ibi  figno 
fublliruto.  Plin. 
•  f  Edifto  vetuit  nequis  fi- 
bi pilfer  Apellem  pingeret, 
aut  alius  Lyfippo  duceret  se- 
ra fords  AJexandri  vultum 


fimulantia.  Hot.  I.  z.  Epift. 
ad  Aug. 

|j  Neque  enim  Alexander 
gratia;  causa  ab  Apelle  potif- 
fimum  pingi,  &  a  Lyfippo 
fingi  volebat,  fed  quod  il- 
lorum  artem  cum  ipfis,  turn 
etiam  fibi,  glorias  fore  pu- 
tabat.  Cic.  ad  f ami!,  I.  r. 
Epift.  12. 


was 
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was  only  of  copper,  *  that  prince,  who  had  no 
tafte,  and  was  ftruck  with  nothing  but  glare, 
thought  fit  to  have  it  gilt.    This  new  decorati- 
on, as  coftly  as  it  was,  made  it  lofe  all  its  va- 
lue, by  covering  the  delicacy  of  the  art.  All 
this  gaudy  fupplement  was  obliged  to  be  taken 
off,  by  which  means  the  ftatue  recovered  part 
of  its  original  beauty  and  value,  notwithftand- 
ingthe  traces  and  fears  the  putting  on  and  taking 
off  the  gold  had  left  upon  it.  In  the  bad  tafte  of 
Nero  methinks  I  fee  that  of  fome  people,  who 
induftrioufly  fubftitute  the  tinfel  of  conceits  and 
witticifm  to  the  precious  and  ineftimable  fim- 
plicity  of  the  antients. 

Lyfippus  is  faid  to  have  added  much  to  the 
perfection  of  ftatuary,  in  expreiTing  die  hair 
better  than  thofe  who  preceded  him,  and  in 
making  the  heads  lefs,  and  the  bodies  not  fo 
large,  in  order  to  make  the  ftatues  feem  higher. 
f  Upon  which  Lyfippus  faid  of  himfelf,  that 
others  reprefented  men  in  their  ftatues  as  they 
were ;  but  he,  as  they  appeared  \  that  is  to  fay, 
if  I  miftake  not,  in  the  manner  that  was  moft 
proper  to  make  them  appear  with  all  their  beau- 
ty.   The  chief  point  in  fculpture  as  well  as  in 
painting  is  to  follow  and  imitate  nature  :  Ly- 
fippus we  fee  made  it  his  guide  and  rule.  But 
art  does  not  flop  there.    Without  ever  depart- 
ing from  nature  it  throws  in  ftrokes  and  graces, 
which  do  not  change,  but  only  embellifli  it, 
and  catch  the  eye  in  a  more  lively  and  agreea- 

*  Quam  ftatuam  inaurar  i  confeiffuris,  in  quibus  auram 

juffit  Nero  princeps,  delefta-  haeferat,  remanentibus  Plin. 

tus  admodum   ilia.    Dein,  f  Vulgo  dicebat  ab  Hits 

cum   pretio  periflet  gratia  (veteribus)  fattos,  quales  ef- 

artis,  detrattum  eft  aurum ;  lent  homines ;  a  fe  quaks 

pretiofiorq;  talis  exiftimatur,  viderentur  elTe. 
etiam  cicatricibus  operis  atq; 
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ble  manner.  *  Demetrius,  otherwife  an  excel- 
lent ftatuary,  was  reproached  with  confining 
himfelf  too  fcrupuloufly  to  truth,  and  for  be- 
ing more  ftudious  of  likenefs  than  beauty  in  his 
works.    This  Lyfippus  avoided. 

Praxitel  es. 

Praxiteles  Jived  in  the  104th  olympiad.  We 
muft  not  confound  him  with  another  Praxiteles, 
who  made  himfelf  famous  in  the  time  of  Pom- 
pey  by  excellent  works  in  the  goldfmith's  art. 
Him  we  fpeak  of  is  of  thefirft  rank  amongft  the 
ftatuaries.  He  worked  chiefly  in  marble,  and 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs. 
Paufan.  Amongft  the  great  number  of  ftatues  made 
1. 1.  p.  34.  by  him,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  know 
which  to  prefer,  unlefs  himfelf  had  informed 
us  :  which  he  does  in  a  manner  that  has  fome- 
thing  fmgular  enough  in  it.  Phryne,  the  cele- 
brated curtifan,  was  much  in  his  favour.  She 
had  often  prefTed  him  to  make  her  a  prefent  of 
one  of  the  beft  of  his  works,  and  that  which 
he  believed  the  moll  finifhed  and  he  could 
not  refufe  it.  But  when  he  was  to  judge  which  it 
was,  he  deferred  doing  fo  from  day  to  day  ;  whe- 
ther he  found  it  difficult  to  determine  himfelf,  or 
rather  ftrove  to  evade  her  warm  and  earneft  folli- 
citations,  by  protracting  the  affair.  Perfons  of 
Phryne's  profeffion  feldom  want  induftry  and 
addrefs.  She  found  a  means  to  get  the'  fecret 
out  of  Praxiteles,  in  fpite  of  himfelf.  One  day 
when  he  was  with  her,  me  made  his  own  fer- 
vant,  whom  me  had  gained  to  her  purpofe, 

*  Demetrius  tanquam  ni-  nis  quam  pulchritudinis  a- 
mius  in  ea  (veritate)  repre-  manlier.  $umil.  1.  i.  c.  10. 
henditur  j  &  fuit  fimilitudi- 


I90 


A.  M. 

3640. 


come 
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come  running  to  tell  him  ;  "  Your  workhoufe 
**  is  on  fire,  and  part  of  your  works  already 
"  fpoiled  :  Which  of  them  mall  I  fave  ?"  The 
matter  quite  out  of  his  fenfes,  cried  out,  "  I  am 
«*  ruined  and  undone,  if  the  flames  have  not 
44  fpared  my  Satyr  and  my  Cupid.  Be  in  no 
"  pain,  Praxiteles,  refumed  Phryne  immedi- 
44  ately,  there  is  nothing  burnt:  but  now  I 
44  know  what  I  wanted."  Praxiteles  tfould 
hold  out  no  longer.  She  chofe  the  Cupid, 
which  me  afterwards  fet  up  at  Thefpise,  a  city  of 
Bceotia,  where  Ihe  was  born,  and  whither  peo- 
ple went  long  after  to  fee  it  out  of  curiofity. 
When  Mummius  took  feveral  ftatues  from 
Thefpia;  to  fend  them  to  Rome,  he  paid  fome 
regard  to  this,  becaufe  confecrated  to  a  god. 
The  Cupid  of  Verres,  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
was  alfo  done  by  Praxiteles,  though  not  the 
jfame  with  this. 

It  is  undoubtedly  of  the  firft  that  mention  is 
made  in  Mr.  De  Thou's  memoirs.    The  fad  is 
very  curious,  wherefore  I  mall  tranfcribe  it  as 
related  there.    Mr.  De  Thou  when  young, 
went  into  Italy  with  Mr.  De  Foix,  whom  the 
court  fent  thither.    They  were  then  at  Pavia. 
Amongft  other  rarities  which  Ifabella  of  Efte, 
die  duke  of  Mantua's  grandmother,  had  dif- 
pofed  with  great  care  and  order  in  a  magnifi- 
cent cabinet,  Mr.  de  Thou  was  fhewn  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  fculpture  ;  this  was  a  cup  id  Upontfa 
fleeping,  made  of  the  fine  marble  of  Spezzia,  "*ft  °f 
by  the  celebrated  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  moa' 
who  revived  the  arts  of  painting,  fculpture  and 
architecture,  which  had  long  been  negle&ed  be- 
fore him.    De  Foix,  upon  the  account  given 
him  of  this  mafter-piece,  went  to  fee  it.  All 
his  train,  and  De  Thou  himfelf,  who  had  a  very 
exquifite  tafte  for  works  of  this  kind,  after 

having 

1 
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having  attentively  confidered  it  on  all  fides,  de- 
clared unanimoufly,  that  it  was  infinitely  above 
all  praife  that  could  be  given  it. 

When  they  had  admired  it  for  fome  time,  ano- 
ther Cupid  was  (hewn  them,  that  had  been  wrapt 
up  in  a  piece  of  filk.  This  monument  of  an- 
tiquity, fuch  as  the  many  epigrams  written  by 
Greece  *  of  old  in  its  praife  reprefent  it,  was 
ftill  foiled  with  the  earth  out  of  which  it  had 
been  taken.  Upon  comparing  the  one  with 
the  other,  the  whole  company  were  afhamed  of 
having  judged  fo  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
jfirft,  and  agreed,  that  the  antient  Cupid  feem- 
ed  inftincl  with  life,  and  the  modern  a  mere 
block  of  marble  without  exprefTion.  Some 
perfons  of  the  houfe  then  affured  them,  that 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  more  fincere  than 
great  artifts  generally  are,  had  earneftly  re- 
quefted  the  countefs  Ifabella,  after  having  made 
her  a  prefent  of  his  Cupid,  and  feen  the  other, 
that  the  antient  one  mould  be  fhewn  laft  ;  that 
the  connoiffeurs  might  judge  on  feeing  them 
both,  how  much  the  antients  excelled  the  mo- 
derns in  works  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  de  But  the  moft  judicious  are  fometimes  mif- 
Pijes  life  taken,  as  the  fame  Michael  Angelo  himfelf  has 
ofM.  An-  g}ven  us  a  p^f;  Having  made  the  figure  of 
a  Cupid,  he  carried  it  to  Rome  ;  and  having 
broke  off  one  of  its  arms  which  he  kept,  he 
buried  the  reft  in  a  place  which  he  knew  was  to 
be  dug.  This  figure  being  found,  it  was  admired 
by  the  connoiffeurs,  and  fold  for  an  antique  to 
the  cardinal  San  Gregorio.  Michael  Angelo 
foon  undeceived  them,  by  producing  the  arm 
he  had  kept.    There  is  fomething  very  extra- 

*  There  are  two  and  twenty  epigrams  upon  this  Cupid  in  the 
fourth  hook  of  the  Anthologia. 

ordinary 
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ordinary  in  having  ability  enough  to  imitate 
the  antients  fo  perfeftly,  as  to  deceive  the  eyes 
of  the  bed  judges  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  io 
much  modefty,  as  to  confefs  ingenuoudy  a  great 
fuperiority  on  their  fide,  as  we  fee  Michael 

Anselo  did.  ,  ..^ 

Something  like  this  is  related  on  a  difFerent 
occafion.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  the  moft  learned 
critick  of  his  times,  boafted  that  it -was  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  be  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
ftile  of  the  antients.  Six  verfes  were  fent  abroad 
as  lately  difcovered  ;  they  are, 

Here,  fi  querelis,  ejulatu,  fietibus 
Medicina  fieret  miferiis  mortalium, 
Auro  paranda?  lacruma  contra  forent .  _ 
Nunc  hzc  ad  minuenda  mala  non  magis  valent, 
Quam  Ncenia  Przfica  ad  excitandos  mortuos. 
Resturhidce  con/ilium  nonfletum  expetunt. 

Thefe  verfes,  which  are  admirable,  and  have 
all  the  air  of  antiquity,  deceived  Scaliger  io  el- 
fedually,  that  he  cited  them  in  his  ^mment^ 
upon  Varro,  as  a  fragment  from  Trabea,  not 
Ions  fmce  difcovered  in  an  antient  manufcnpt. 
Trabea  was  a  comickpoet,  and  lived  fix  hun- 
dred years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  They 
were,  however,  made  by  Muretus,  who  played 
Scaliger,  his  rival  and  competitor,  this  trick 

We  may  believe  that  Praxiteles,  abandoned  Athen. 
as  he  was  to  Phryne,  did  not  fail  to  employ  u  3 -P- 59* 
the  work  of  his  hands  for  her,  who  had  made 
herfelfthemiftrefs  of  his  heart.  One  of  Phryne  s 
ftatues  was  placed  afterwards  in  Delphos  itielt, 
between  fhofe  of  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta, 
and  Philip  king  of  Macedon.    How  infamous 
this '  If  riches  were  a  title  to  a  place  in  that 
temple,  fhe  might  well  pretend  to  it :  tor  hers 
r  were 
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were  immenfe.  She  had  the  impudence  (for 
by  what  other  name  can  I  call  the  fad:  I  am 
going ;  to  relate?)  to  engage  to  rebuild  the  city 
of  Thebes  at  her  own  expence,  provided  this 
infcription  were  placed  on  it  :  Alexander 

DESTROYED     AND  PhrVNE   REBUILT  THEBES. 

Win.  I.36.     lhe  inhabitants  of  the  hie  of  Cos  had  de 
c  5.       manded  a  ftatue  of  Venus  from  Praxiteles  He 
made  two,  of  which  he  gave  them  their  choice 
at  the  fame  price.    The  one  was  naked,  the  o- 
ther  covered  ;  but  the  firft  was  infinitely  the 
moft  beautiful :  immenfa  differentia  fame .  The 
people  of  Cos  had  the  wifdom  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  latter;  convinced  that  decency, 
pohtenefs,  and  modefty,  did  not  admit  them  to 
introduce  an  image  into  their  city,  that  might 
be  of  infinite  prejudice  to  their  manners  :  Seve- 
rum  id  ac  pudicum  arbitrages.    How  manv 
chriftjans  does  this  chaftc  conduct  difgrace? 
I  he  CmdiPTs  were  lefs  attentive  in  point  of 

P°r    u-  7tY  b°USht  the  reJefted  Venus  with 
joy,  which  Afterwards  became  the  glory  of  their 
city  j  whither  people  went  from  remote  parts 
to  lee  that  ftatue,  which  was  deemed  the  moft 
finifted  work  of  Praxiteles.    Nicomedes,  W 
of  Bithynia,  fet  fo  high  a  value  upon  it,  that 
he  offered  to  releafe  all  the  debts  the  Cnidi- 
ans  owed  him,  which  were  very  confiderable, 
provided   they   would   give  it  him.  They 
thought  it  would  dishonour,  and  even  impo- 
Venfh  them  to  fell  for  any  price  whatfoever 
a  ftatue,  which  they  confidered  as  their  glory 
and  riches.  5  y 


Scopa  s. 
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S  C  O  P  A  S. 

Scopas  was  both  an  excellent  architeft,  and  Win.  1. 36. 
an  excellent  fculptor.    He  was  of  the  ifland  of c-  5- 
Paros,  and  flourifhed  in  the  87th  olympiad.  A- a.  M. 
mongft  all  his  works,  his  Venus  held  the  firft  3572. 
rank°  It  was  even  pretended,  that  it  was  fupe- 
riour  to  the  fo  much  renowned  one  of  Praxi- 
teles.   It  was  carried  to  Rome  :  *  but,  fays 
Pliny,  the  number  and  excellency  of  the  works, 
which  abound  in  this  city,  obfcured  its  luftre  ; 
befides  which,  the  employments  and  affairs, 
that  engrofs  people  here,  fcarce  afford  them  time 
to  amule  themfelves  with  thefe  curiofities  to 
confider  and  admire  the  beauties  of  which,  re- 
quires perfons  of  leifure,  and  fuch  as  have  no 
bufmefs,  as  well  as  places  quiet  and  remote  from 
noife. 

I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  that  the  pillar,  Ibid.  c.  14. 
which  he  made  for  the  temple  of  Diana  at  E- 
phefus,  was  reputed  the  fineft  in  that  building. 

Healfo  very  much  contributed  to  the  beauty.  Plin  L  ^ 
and  ornament  of  the  famous  Maufolasum,  erec-  c,  5. 
ted  by  queen  Artemifa,  to  the  memory  of  herVitr 
hufband  Maufolus,  in  the  city  of  HalicarnafTus,Pr^at- 
which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of '  1" 
the  world,  as  well  for  its  magnitude  and  lofti- 
nefs  of  architecture,  as  the  quantity  and  excel- 
lence of  the  works  of  fculpture,  with  which  it 
was  enriched.    Several  illuftrious  competitors 
divided  the  glory  of  this  ftrufture  with  Scopas. 

*  Romae  quidem  magni-     operum  abducunt,  quoniani 
tudo  operumeam  (Yenerem)     otioforum  &  in  magno  loci 
oblitefdt,  ae  magni  officio-    filenti  apta  admiratio  talis  eft. 
rum  negotiorumq;  acervi  om-  Plin. 
nes  a  contemplatione  talium 

I  pur- 
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I  purpofely  referred  to  this  place  the  defcription 
Pliny  has  left  us  of  part  of  this  fuperb  pile  be- 
caufe  it  relates  more  to  fculpture  than  archi- 
tecture. 

The  extent  of  this  Maufolaeum  was  fixty -three 
feet  from  north  to  fouth.    The  fronts  not  quite 
fo  broad,  and  the  circumference  *  four  hundred 
and  eleven  feet.    It  was  thirty-fix  feet  and  an 
half  high,  and  had  thirty-fix  pillars  around  it 
Scopas  undertook  the  eaft  fide,  Timotheus  had 
the  fouth,  Leocharis  the  weft,  and  Briaxis  the 
north.    Thefe  were  the  moft  famous  fculptors  of 
thofe  times.    Artemifa  died  before  they  had  fi- 
nifhed  the  work  :  but  they  believed  it  not  for 
their  honour  to  leave  it  imperfect.    It  is  doubt- 
ed to  this  day,  fays  Pliny,  which  of  the  four 
fucceeded  beft  :  Hodieque  certant  ?nanus.  Pythis 
joined  them,  and  added  a  pyramid  to  the  top 
of  the  Maufolasum,  upon  which  he  placed  a 

Diog. 

chariot  of  marble  drawn  by  four  horfes.  A- 
Laert-in   naxagoras  of  Clazomena  faid  coldly  when  he 

Anaxag.     faw  it  .  tferfs  agreat  ded  Qjr  ^ 

fione. 

Plin.-l.34.  1  °Ught  not  t0  conclude  this  article,  without 
c  g.:  mentioning  a  very  fingular  difpute,  in  which 
two  of  the  moft  celebrated  ftatuaries  I  have 
fpoke  of  were  engaged,  even  after  their  deaths  : 
thefe  were  Phidias  and  Polycletus.  I  have  ob- 
ferved  above,  that  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
fus  was  not  finifhed  till  after  a  long  feries  of 
years.  The  queftion  was,  at  a  time  Pliny  does 
not  fix,  to  place  in  it  fome  ftatues  of  Amazons, 
very  probably  to  the  number  of  four.  Several 
had  been  done  by  the  greateft  mafters  both  dead 

*  There  'was  apparently  a     necejfary  to  make  up  the  ex- 
nvall  round  the  Maufoloeum,     tent    of  the  circumference 
and  fome  <void /pace  between  it     mentioned  here, 
and  that  wall ;  which  feems 

and 
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and  liying.    The  majefty  of  the  temple  re- 
quired, that  none  fhould  be  admitted  which 
were  not  exquifiiely  finifhed.    It  was  neceffary, 
upon  this  occafion,  to  confult  the  moft  accoro- 
plifhed  fculptors  in  being,  how  interefted  Ibever 
they  might  be  in  the  difpute.    Each  gave  him- 
felf  the  firft  place,  and  afterwards  named  thofe 
they  believed  to  have  fucceeded  beft  •,  and  it 
W^s  the  fculptors  who  had  the  majority  of  thefe 
latter  fuffrages,  that  were  declared  victorious. 
Polycletus  had  the  firft  place,  Phidias  the  fe-  Piut.  in 
cond,  and  Ctefilas  and  Cylon  the  two  others.  Themi1*- 
Something  of  the  fame  nature  had  happened  p'  1 20" 
long  before,  but  on  a  difTerent  occafion.  After 
the  battle  of  Salamin,  the  Grecian  captains,  ac- 
cording to  a  cuftom  obferved  in  thofe  times,  were 
to  fet  down  on  a  paper  him  they  believed  to 
have  diftinguifhed  himfelf  moft  in  the  action. 
Each  named  himfelf  firft,  and  Themiftocles  fe- 
cond;  which  was  in  reality  giving  him  the  firft 
place. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  fhort  enumeration  I 
have  made  of  the  anttent  ftatuaries,  I  have 
chofen  only  the  very  flower  of  the  moft  famous.  Florem 
There  are  many  others,  and  of  great  reputati-  hominum 
on,  which  I  am  obliged  to  omit,  to  avoid  en- libantibus- 
larging  my  work  too  much.    Cicero  highly  Cic  . 
extols  the  ftatue  of  Sappho  in  copper,  done  by  Verr.  de 
the  celebrated  ftatuary  Silanion.    Nothing  was  n- 
more  perfect  than  this  ftatue  :  Verres  had  taken  I2>'  I27- 
it  from  the  Prytanasum  of  Syracufe.    Pliny  re-  p]in 
lates,  that  the  fame  Silanion  had  caft  the  ftatue  c.'g."  34* 
of  Apollodorus  his  brother  fculptor  in  brafs, 
who  was  a  paffionate  man,  and  violent  againft 
himfelf  -,  and  who  often,  in  the  heat  of  his  dif- 
guft,  broke  his  own  works  to  pieces,  becaufe 
he  could  not  carry  them  to  that  fupreme  degree 
of  perfection,  of  which  he  had  the  idea  in  hh 
Vol.  I.  O  thoughts. 
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thoughts.    Silanion  reprefented  this  furious  hu- 
mour in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that  it  did  not  feem 
fo  much  to  exprefs  Apollodorus,  as  rage  itfelf 
in  perfon :  Hoc  in  eo  expreffit,  nec  hominem  ex 
are  fecit fed  iracundiam. 
Plin  1  6     ^ne        Phny  alfo  very  much  extols  a  La- 
c.  e.       ocoon,  which  was  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  and 
gives  it  the  preference  to  all  other  works  of 
painting  and  iculpture.    Three  excellent  artifts, 
Agefander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  Rho- 
dians,  had  joined  in  executing  it,   and  had 
made  out  of  one  ftone  Laocoon,  his  children, 
and  the  ferpents  in  all  their  different  folds.  The 
work  muft  have  been  admirable,  if  equal  to  the 
iEneid     beautiful  defcription  of  this  fad  in  Virgil,  or  in- 
j  2    '    deed  if  it  came  near  it. 

It  remains  for  me  to  draw  the  character  of 
thole  illuftrious  artifts,  who  excelled  fo  much 
in  reprefenting  the  gods  and  men  naturally. 
I  lhall   do  it  after  Quintilian  and  Cicero, 
two  admirable  painters  of  characters  and  por- 
traits, but  who  generally  cannot  be  copied  with- 
out being  fpoiled. 
.  ..        The  firft  having  enumerated  the  different 
hf 2*c.  ic  manners  in  painting :  he  continues  thus.  There  is 
the  fame  difference  alfo  in  fculpture.  For  the  firft 
ftatuaries  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  Calon 
and  Egefias,  worked  in  a  rude  manner,  and  al- 
moftin  the  Tufcan  tafte.    Calamis  came  next, 
and  his  works  had  lefs  conftraint  in  them. 
Thofeof  Myron  afterwards  had  ft  ill  a  more  na- 
tural and  eafy  air.    Polycletus  added  regularity 
and  gracefulnefs  to  them.    The  firft  place  is 
generally  given  to  him  :  however,  as  there  is 
nothing  entirely  perfect,  his  ftatues  are  faid  to 
want  a  little  more  force.    And  indeed  he  re- 
prefented men  with  infinite  graces,  and  better 
than  they  are  :  but  he  did  not  entirely  come  up 
1  to 
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to  the  majefty  of  the  gods.  It  is  even  faid, 
that  the  manly  age  confounded  his  Ikillful  hands, 
for  which  reafon  he  fcarce  ever  expreffed  any 
thing  but  tender  youth.  But  what  Polyelctus 
wanted,  fell  to  the  mare  of  Phidias  and  Alca- 
menes.  However,  Phidias  was  judged  to  have 
reprefented  the  gods  better  than  men.  Never 
did  artift  ufe  ivory  with  fo  much  fuccefs  ;  if  we 
only  confider  his  Minerva  of  Athens,  and  his 
Jupiter  Olympius,  the  beauty  of  which  feemed 
to  improve  the  religion  of  the  beholders,  fo 
much  did  the  work  exprefs  the  majefty  of  the 
god.  Lyfippus  and  Praxiteles  were  reckoned 
to  have  copied  nature  beft.  For,  as  to  Deme- 
trius, he  is  blamed  for  having  carried  that  care 
to  excefs,  and  for  having  confined  himfclf  more 
to  relemblance  than  beauty. 

The  pafifage  of  Cicero  is  fhorter,  in  which  Cie.  in 
he  alfo  mentions  feveral  of  the  antients  very  Jit-  ^t.ix.-jo 
tie  known.  I  obferve,  fays  he,  that  Canachus, 
Jn  his  ftatues,  has  fomething  dry  and  rude.  Ca- 
lamis,  rude  as  he  is,  has  not  fo  much  of  that 
character  as  Canachus.  Myron  does  not  come 
near  enough  to  the  juft  ;  though,  ftrictly  fpeak- 
mg,  whatever  comes  from  his  hands  is  fine.  Po 
Jycletus  is  much  above  them  all,  and  in  my  o- 
pinion  has  attained  perfection. 

I  have  already  obferved  more  than  once,  that 
fculpture  is  indebted  to  Greece  for  the  fupreme 
perfection  to  which  it  attained.  The  grandeur 
of  Rome,  which  was  to  erect  itfelf  upon  the 
ruins  of  that  of  Alexander's  fuccefibrs,  long  re- 
tained the  ruftick  fimplicity  of  its  dictators  and 
confuls,  who  neither  efteemed,  nor  practi fed, 
any  arts  but  thofe  which  were  fubfervient  to  war' 
and  the  occafions  of  life.  They  did  not  begin 
to  have  a  tafte  for  ftatues  and  the  other  works 
of  fculpture,  till  after  Marcellus,  Scipio,  Fla- 
O  2  minius, 
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minius,  Faulus  Emilius,  and  Mummius,  had 
expofed  to  the  view  of  the  Romans,  whatever 
Syracufe,  Afia,  Macedonia,  Corinth,  Achaia, 
and  Bceotia,  had  of  moft  excellent  in  the  works 
of  art.    Rome  faw  with  admiration  the  paint- 
ings and  fculpture  in  brafs  and  marble,  with  all 
that  ferves  tor  the  ornament  of  temples  and 
publick  places.    The  people  piqued  themfelves 
upon  ftudying  their  beauties,  difcerning  their 
excellencies,  and  knowing  their  value  •,  and  this 
kind  of  fcience  became  a  new  merit,  but  at 
the  fame  time  the  occafion  of  an  abufe  fata),  to 
the  republick.    We  have  feen,  that  Mummius, 
after  the  taking  of  Corinth,  in  directing  the 
perfons  who  had  undertaken  the  carriage  of  a 
great  number  of  ftatues  and  paintings  of  the 
greateft  matters  to  Rome,  threatned  them,  if 
they  loft  or  fpoiled  any  of  them  upon  the  way, 
that  they  mould  make  them  good  at  their  own 
cofts  and  charges.    Is  not  this  *  grofs  igno- 
rance, fays  an  hiftorian,  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  pretended  knowledge  which  foon  fucceeded 
it  ?  Strange  weaknefs  of  human  nature  I  Is  in- 
nocence then  infeparable  from  ignorance-,  and 
cannot  knowledge,  and  a  tafte  eftimable  in  it- 
felf,  be  attained,  without  the  manners  fuffering 
thereby  through  an  abufe,  which  fometimes, 
though  unjuftly,  refle&s  reproach  and  difgrace 
upon  the  arts  themfelves  ? 

This  new  tafte  for  extraordinary  pieces  was 
foon  carried  to  an  excefs.  They  feemed  to  con- 
tend, who  mould  adorn  their  houfes  in  town 


*  Non,  puto  dubites,  Vi- 
nici,  quin  magis  pro  rep.  fu- 
erlr,  manere  adhuc  rudem 
Corinthiorurn  intelledtum, 
quam  in  tantum  ea  intclli- 


gi  ;  &  quin  hac  prudentia 
ilia  imprudentia  decori  pul> 
lico  fueric  convenientior.  I  ell. 
Paterc.  1.  I.  c.  zj. 


and 
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rind  country  with  mcft  magnificence.  The  go- 
vernment of  conquered  countries  fupplied  them 
with  occafions  of  doing  this.  As  long  as  their 
manners  remained  uncorrupt ,  the  governors 
were  not  permitted  to  purchafe  any  thing  from 
the  people  they  were  fet  over ;  becaute,  fays  Verr.  de 
Cicero,  when  the  feller  is  not  at  liberty  to  i^llfign.n.io. 
things  at  the  price  they  are  worth,  it  is  not  a 
fale  on  his  fide,  but  a  violence  done  to  him  : 
Quod  put  ab  ant  ereptione?n  ejje  non  empt'wnem,  cum 
venditors  fuo  arbitratu  vender  e  non  lie  ere t.  It  is 
well  known,  *  that  thefe  wonders  of  art,  per- 
formed by  the  greateft  matters,  were  very  of- 
ten without  price.  Nor  indeed  have  they  any 
other,  than  what  the  imagination,  pafilon,  and 
to  ufe  Seneca's  expreffion,  the  f  phrenzy  or 
certain  people  fet  upon  them.  The  governors 
of  provinces'  bought  what  was  highly  efleemed 
for  little  or  nothing  :  and  thefe  were  very  mo- 
derate for  mod  of  them  made  their  collections 
by  force  and  violence. 

Hiftory  gives  us  inftances  of  this  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Verres,  prsetor  of  Sicily  who  was  not 
the  only  one  that  a&ed  in  this  manner.  He  in- 
deed carried  his  impudence  in  this  point  to  an 
inconceivable  excefs,  which  Cicero  ||  knew  not 
by  what  term  to  exprefs  :  paffion,  phrenzy, 
folly,  robbery  !  He  could  find  no  name  ftrong 
enough  to  convey  the  idea  of  it.  Neither  de- 
cency, fenfe  of  honour,  nor  fear  of  the  laws, 

*  Qui  modus  eft  in  his  re-  j|  Venio  nunc  ad  iftius, 

bus  cup.ditatis,  idem  eft  cef-  quemadmodum  ipfe  appellar, 

timationis.  Difficile  eftenim  itudium  ;  tit  amici  ejus,  mor- 

finem  facere  pretio,  nifi  li-  bum  &  infarriam  ;  ut  Sicu- 

bidini  feceris.    /err.  defign.  li,    latroanium.    Ego,  quo 

n.  14  nomine   appellem ,  neicio. 

"f"  Corinthia  paucorum  fu-  Ibid.  n.  i. 
rore  pretiofa.    De  brcv.  wit. 
c.  12. 

O  3  could 
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could  reftrain  him.  He  reckoned  himfelf  in 
Sicily  as  in  a  conquered  country.  No  ftatue, 
great  or  fmall,  of  any  value  or  reputation,  ef- 
caped  his  rapacious  hands.  In  a  word,  *  Cicero 
affirms,  that  the  curiofity  of  Verres  had  coft 
Syracufe  more  gods,  than  the  victory  of  Mar= 
cellus  had  coft  it  men. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Of  PAINTING, 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  painting  in  general, 

SECT.  I. 

Origin  of  painting. 

PMn,  1,35.  T)  A I NTI NG,  like  all  other  arts,  was  very 
c-  3-  1  grofs  and  imperfect  in  its  beginnings.  The 
ihadow  of  a  man  marked  by  the  outlines  gave 
birth  to  it,  as  well  as  to  fculpture.  The  firft 
manner  of  painting  therefore  derived  its  origin 
from  a  fhadow,  and  confifted  only  in  Tome 
ftrokes,  which  multiplying  by  degrees  formed 
defign.  Colour  was  afterwards  added.  There 
was  no  more  than  one  at  firft  in  each  draught, 
without  any  mixture  ;  which  manner  of  paint- 
ing was  called  Monochromaton,  that  is  to  lay,  of 
one  colour.    The  art  at  length  improving 

*  Sic  habetote,  plures  ef-    celli  homines,  defideratos. 
it  a  Syracufanis  iflius  advent    Ibid.  n.  13  j. 
tu  deps,  quam  vi&oria  Mar- 


every 
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every  day,  the  mixture  of  only  four  colours 
was  introduced  :  of  which  we  lhall  fpeak  in  its 
place. 

I  do  nbt  examine  here  the  antiquity  of 
painting.  The  Egyptians  boaft  themfelves 
the  inventors  of  it  ;  which  is  very  poffible  : 
but  it  was  not  they  who  placed  it  in  honour  and 
eftimation.  Pliny,  in  his  long  enumeration  of 
excellent  artifts  in  every  kind,  and  of  mafter- 
pieces  of  art,  does  not  mention  one  Egyptian. 
It  was  therefore  in  Greece,  whether  at  Corinth, 
Sicyone,  Athens,  or  in  the  other  cities,  that 
painting  attained  its  perfection.  It  is  believed  p]in,  ibid, 
to  be  of  later  date  than  fculpture,  becaufe  Ho- 
mer, who  often  fpeaks  of  ftatues,  relievos,  and 
carved  works,  never  mentions  any  piece  of 
painting  or  portrait. 

Thefe  two  arts  have  many  things  common  to 
both  of  them,  but  attain  their  end,  which  is  the 
imitation  of  nature,  by  different  means :  Sculp- 
ture by  moulding  fubftance  ;  Painting  by  laying 
colours  upon  a  flat  fuperfkies ;  and  it  muft  be 
confeffed,  that  the  chifTel,  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  of  genius,  affects  almoft  as  much  as  the 
pencil.  But  without  pretending  to  eftablilh  the 
precedency  between  thefe  two  arts,  or  to  give 
one  the  preference  to  the  other,  how  wonder- 
ful is  it  to  fee,  that  the  artift's  hand,  by  the 
ftrokes  of  a  chiffel,  can  animate  marble  and 
brafs  i  and  by  running  over  a  canvas  wih  a 
pencil  and  colours,  imitate  by  lines,  lights  and 
ihades,  all  the  objects  of  nature !    If  *  Phidias 

*  Non  vidit  Phidias  Jo-  Senee.  Ccntrov.  1.  5.  C.  34. 
vem,  fecit  tamen  velut  to-       Verecunde  admodum  tt- 

nantem  :  nec  ftetit  ante  ocu-  lent ,  ut   hinc  refponfuras 

los  ejus  Minerva,  dignus  ta-  paulo  minus  voces  prailole- 

men  ilia  arte  animus ,  &  ris.  LaRant. 
iconcepit  dcos,  &  exhibuit. 

O  4  fcrms 
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forms  the  image  of  Jove,  fays  Seneca,  the  god 
-feems  about  to  dart  his  thunders :  if  he  repre- 
fents  M  inerva,  one  would  fay  that  Hie  was  go- 
ing to  inftruct  the  beholders,  and  that  the  god- 
.defs  ot  wifdom  was  only  filent  out  of  modefty. 
Charming  delufion,  grateful  impofture,  which 
deceive  without  inducing  error,  and  illude  the 
fenfes  only  to  enlighten  the  foul ! 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  different  farts  of  painting.    Of  the  Jufi  in 
fainting. 

PAINTING  is  an  art,  which  by  lines 
and  colours  reprefents  upon  a  fmooth  and 
even  furface  all  vifible  objects.  The  image  it 
'gives  of  them,  whether  of  many  figures  toge- 
ther, or  only  of  one,  is  called  a  picture,  in 
which  three  things  are  to  be  confidered,  the 
Composition,  the  Design,  and  the  Coloris, 
or  Colouring  ;  which  arethe  three  effentialparts 
-    in  forming  a  good  painter. 

i.  Composition,  which  is  the  firft  part 
of  painting,  confifts  of  two  things  :  invention 
and  difpofition. 

Invention  is  the  choice  of  the  objecls,  which 
are  to  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  fubject, 
die  painter  intends  to  treat.  It  is  either  (imply 
hiftorical,  or  allegorical.  Hiftorical  invention 
is  the  choice  of  objecls,  which  fimpjy  and  of 
themfelves  reprefent  the  fubject.  It  takes  in 
not  only  true  or  fabulous  hiltory,  but  includes 
the  portraits  of  perfons,  the  reprefentation  of 
countries,  and  all  the 'productions  of  art  and  na- 
ture. Allegorical  invention  is  the  choice  of 
objects  to  reprefent  in  a  picture,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  lomething  different  from  what 

they 
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they  are  in  reality.  Such,  for  inftance,  was  the 
picture  of  Apelles,  that  reprelented  calumny, 
which  Lucian  has  defcribed  in  a  paffage  I  mail 
repeat  in  the  fequel.  Such  was  the  moral  piece 
reprefenting  Hercules  between  Venus  and  Mi- 
nerva, in  which  thofe  Pagan  divinities  are  only 
introduced,  to  imply  the  attractions  of  pleafure 
oppofed  to  thofe  of  virtue. 

Difpofition  very  much  contributes  to  the  per- 
fection and  value  of  a  piece  of  painting.  For 
how  advantagious  foever  the  fubject  may  be, 
the  invention  however  ingenious,  and  the  imi- 
tation of  the  objects  chofen  by  the  painter  how- 
ever juft,  if  they  are  not  well  difpofed,  the 
work  will  not  be  generally  approved.  CE- 
conomy  and  good  order  gives  the  whole  its  beft 
effect,  attracts  the  attention,  and  engages  the 
mind,  by  an  elegant  and  prudent  difpofition  of 
all  the  figures  into  their  natural  places.  And 
this  ceconomy  and  diftribution  is  called  difpo- 
fition. 

2.  The  De  sign,  confidered  as  a  part  of 
painting,  is  taken  for  the  outlines  of  objects, 
for  the  meafures  and  proportions  of  exteriour 
forms.  It  regards  painters,  fculptors,  archi- 
tects, engravers,  and  all  artifts  in  general, 
whofe  works  require  beauty  and  proportion. 

Several  things  are  confidered  in  the  defign : 
Correctnefs,  good  tafte,  elegance,  character, 
diverfity,  exprdlion,  and  perfpective.  My  de- 
fign is  to  treat  the  principles  of  painting  only  fo 
far  as  they  may  be  necelfary  to  the  readers  un- 
derstanding what  I  mall  relate  of  the  painting 
of  the  antients^  and  to  his  judging  of  it  with 
fome  difcernment  and  propriety. 

Correftnefs  is  a  term  by  which  the  painters  gi- 
neraily  exprefs  the  condition  of  a  defign,  when 

exempt 
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exempt  from  faults  in  its  meafures.  This  cor- 
rectnefs  depends  upon  the  juftnefs  of  proporti- 
ons, and  the  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

Tafte  is  an  idea  either  proceeding  from  the 
natural  genius  of  the  painter,  or  formed  in  him 
by  education.  Each  fchool  has  its  peculiar 
tafte  of  defign  •,  and  fince  the  revival  of  the 
polite  arts  in  Europe,  riiat  of  Rome  has  al- 
ways been  efteemed  the  beft,  becaufe  formed 
upon  the  antique.  The  antique  is  therefore  the 
beft  tafte  of  defign. 

Elegance  of  defign  is  a  manner  of  being 
that  embellifhes  without  deftroying  the  juftnefs 
of  objects.  This  part,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance, will  be  treated  more  at  large  in  the 
fequel. 

Character  is  that  proper  and  peculiar  mark, 
that  diftinguifhes  and  characterifes  every  fpecies 
of  object,  which  all  require  different  ftrokes  to 
exprefs  the  fpirit  of  their  character. 

Diverfity  confifts  in  giving  every  perfon  in 
a  picture  their  proper  air  and  attitude.  The 
fkillful  painter  has  the  penetration  to  difcern 
the  character  of  nature,  which  varies  in  all 
men.  Hence  the  countenances  and  gefture  of 
the  perfons  he  paints  continually  vary.  A  great 
painter,  for  inftance,  has  an  infinity  of  diffe- 
rent joys  and  forrows,  which  he  knows  how  to 
diverfify  ftill  more  by  the  ages,  humours,  and 
characters  of  nations  and  perfons,  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  different  means.  The  moft  worn- 
out  fubject  becomes  a  new  one  under  his 
pencil. 

%  The  word  Exprejfion  is  generally  confounded 
in  the  language  of  painting  with  that  of  Pafii- 
on.  They  are  however  different.  Expreflion 
is  a  general  term,  which  fignifies  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  object  according  to  its  character 
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in  nature,  and  the  ufe  the  painter  defigns  to 
make  of  it  in  conformity  to  the  plan  of  his 
work.  And  Paflion,  in  painting,  is  a  certain 
gefture  of  the  body  attended  with  lineaments 
of  the  face,  which  together  denote  emotion  of 
the  foul.  So  that  every  paflion  is  an  exprefii- 
on,  but  not  every  expreflion  a  paflion. 

Perjpeffive  is  die  art  of  reprefenting  the  ob- 
jects in  a  plan,  according  to  the  difference  their 
diftance  may  occafion,  either  with  refpect  to 
figure  or  colour.    Perfpective  therefore  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  two  forts,  the  lineal  and  the.. 
aerial.    The  lineal  perfpective  confifts  in  the 
juft  contraction  or  abridgment  of  lines  •,  the 
aerial  in  the  juft  decreafe  or  gradation  of  co- 
lours.   This  gradual  decreafe,  in  painting,  is 
the  management  of  the  ftrong  and  faint,  in 
lights,  fliades,  and  tints,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  diftance  or  remotenefs.  Mr. 
Perrault,  out  of  a  blind  zeal  for  the  moderns, 
pretended,  that  perfpective  was  abfolutely  un- 
known to  the  ancients ;  and  founded  his  opinion 
upon  the  want  of  perfpective  in  the  column  of 
Trajan.    The  Abbe  Salier,  in  a  brief  but  ele-  u'm™f 
gant  diflertation  upon  this  fubject,  proves  in  fJjnj£ipt 
many  paffages,  that  Perfpective  was  not  un-  Vol. VIII. 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  that  it  was  this  in- 
duftrious  artifice,  which  taught  them  to  impofe 
fo  happily  on  the  fenfes  in  their  performances, 
by  the  modification  of  magnitudes,  figures, 
and  colours,  of  which  they  knew  how  to  en- 
creafe  or  diminilh  the  boldnefs  and  luftre.  As 
to  the  column  of  Trajan,  if  Perfpective  be  not 
exactly  obferved  in  it,  it  is  not  through  igno- 
rance of  the  rules  of  art,  but  becaufe  the  great- 
eft  matters  depart  from,  and  even  fet  them- 
felves  above,  all  rule,  for  the  more  certain  at- 
tainment of  their  end,    Mr,  de  Piles  owns, 

that 
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that  the  defect  of  gradual  decreafe  or  gradation 
in  that  pillar  is  to  be  afcribed  folely  to  the 
workman's  defign,  who,  fuperior  to  the  rules 
of  his  art,  to  aflifb  the  fight,  purpofely  made 
the  objects  ftronger  and  more  palpable. 

3.  The  Color  is  or  Colouring,  is  different 
from  colour.  The  latter  renders  the  objects 
fenfible  to  the  eye.  The  coloris  or  colouring 
is  one  of  the  eflential  parts  of  painting,  by 
which  the  painter  knows  how  to  imitate  the  co- 
lour of  all  natural  objects,  by  a  judicious  mix- 
ture of  the  fimple  colours  upon  his  pallet. 
This  is  a  very  important  part.  It  teaches  the 
manner  in  which  colours  are  to  be  ufed,  for 
producing  thofe  fine  effects  of  the  Chiaro-ofcu- 
ro (light  and  Jbade,)  which  add  boldnefs  and  a 
kind  of  relief  to  the  figures,  and  fhew  the  re- 
moter objects  in  their  juft  light. 

Pliny  explains  it  with  fuflicient  extent.  Af- 
ter having  fpoke  of  the  very  fimple  and  grofs 
beginnings  of  painting,  he  adds,  *that  by 
the  help  of  time  and  experience,  it  gradu- 
ally threw  off  its  defects :  that  it  difcover- 
ed  light  and  fhade  with  the  difference  of  the 
colours  which  fet  off  each  other ;  and  that  it 
made  ufe  of  the  Chiaro-ofcuro,  the  fhadowing, 
as  the  moft  exquifite  degree  and  perfection  of 
the  coloris.  For  this  chiaro-ofcuro  (light  and 
fhade,  or  fhadowing,)  is  not  properly  light, 
but  the  mean  between  the  lights  and  fhades  in 
the  compofition  of  a  fubject  And  from  thence 
the  Greeks  called  it  Tonos,  that  is,  the  tone 


*  Tandem  fe  ars  ipfa  dif- 
tinxit  &  invenit  lumen  arque 
umbras,  differentia  colorum 
alterna  vice  fefe  excitante : 
pollea  deinde  adjeflus  eit 
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Splendor,  alius  hie  quam 
lumen;  quern,  quia  inter 
hoc  &  umbram  effet,  appel- 
Iaverunt  Tow.  PHn.  1.  35. 
c.  5. 
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o{  painting:  to  fignify,  that  as  in  mufick, 
there  are  a  thoufand  different  tones,  from  the 
infenfible  union  of  which  the  harmony  remits  i 
fo  in  painting,  there  is  an  almoft  impercepti- 
ble force  and  gradation  of  light,  which  ftill 
vary,  according  to  the  proper  or  local  colours 
of  the  different  objects  upon  which  they  fall. 
It  is  by  this  enchanting  diftribution  of  lights 
and  fhades,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  it, 
by  the  delufion  of  this  kind  of  magick,  that 
the  painters  impofe  upon  the  fenfes,  and  de- 
ceive the  eyes  of  fpectators.    They  employ, 
with  an  art  never  to  be  fufficiently  admired, 
all  the  various  alloys  or  diminutions  of  colour 
gradually  to  foften  and  enforce  the  colour  of 
objects.    The  progreflion  of  made  is  not  more 
exad  in  nature,  than  in  their  paintings. 

It  is  this  infinuating  charm  that  ftrikes  and  at- 
tracts all  mankind :  the  ignorant,  the  connoif- 
feurs,  and  even  painters  themfelves.  It  fuffers  no 
body  to  pafs  by  a  painting  that  has  this  charac- 
ter with  indifference,  without  being  in  a  man- 
ner furprized,  and  without  {topping  to  enjoy 
the  pleafure  of  that  furprize  for  fome  time. 
True  painting  therefore  is  that  which  in  a  man- 
ner calls  us  to  it  by  furprizing  us  :  it  is  only  by 
the  force  of  the  effect  it  produces,  that  we  can- 
not help  going  to  it,  as  if  to  know  fomething 
it  had  to  fay  to  us.    And  when  we  approach 
it,  we  really  find  that  it  delights  us  by  the  fine 
choice  and  novelty  of  the  things  it  prefente  to 
our  view  ;  by  the  hiftory  and  fable  it  makes 
us  call  to  mind  ;  and  the  ingenious  inventions 
and  allegories,  of  which  we  take  pleafure  ei- 
ther to  difcover  the  fenfe,  or  criticize  the  ob- 
fcunty. 
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It  does  more,  as  AriftotJe  obferves  in  his 
Poetfcks.    Monfters,  and  dead  or  dying  men, 
which  we  mould  be  afraid  to  look  upon,  or 
fhould  fee  with  horror,  we  behold  with  pleafure 
imitated  in  the  works  of  the  painters.    The  bet- 
ter the  likenefs,  the  fonder  we  are  to  gaze  upon 
them.    One  would  think,  that  the  murder  of 
the  Innocents  ihould  leave  the  moft  offenfive  i- 
deas  in  the  imagination  of  thofe,  who  aftually 
fee  the  furious  foldiers  butchering  infants  in  the 
bofoms  of  their  mothers  covered  with  their 
blood.    Le  Brun's  picture,  in  which  we  fee 
that  tragical  event  reprefented,  affects  us  fenfi- 
bly,  and  foftens  the  heart,  whilft  it  leaves  no 
painful  idea  in  the  mind.    The  painter  af- 
flids  us  no  more  than  we  are  pleafed  he  ihould  ; 
and  the  grief  he  gives  us,  which  is  but  fuperfi- 
cial,  vanimes  with  the  painting  :  whereas  had 
we  been  ftruck  with  the  real  objects,  we  mould 
not  have  been  capable  of  giving  bounds,  either 
to  the  violence  or  duration  of  our  fentiments. 
.   But  *  what  ought  abfolutely  to  reign  in  paint- 
ing, and  conftitutes  its  fupreme  excellency,  is 
the  True.    Nothing  is  good,  nothing  pleafes 
but  the  True.    All  the  arts,  which  have  imi- 
tation for  their  obje&,  are  folely  intended  to  in- 
ftrutf:  and  divert  mankind  by  a  faithful  reprefen- 
tation  of  nature.    I  mail  infert  here  fome  reflec- 
tions upon  this  fubject,  which  I  hope  will  be  a- 
greeable  to  the  reader.    I  have  extracted  them 
from  a  little  treatife  of  Mr.  de  Piles  f,  upon  the 
True  in  painting  ;  and  ftill  more,  from  a  letter  of 
.  Mr.  du  Guet  annexed  to  it,  which  was  wrote  to  a 
lady,  who  had  defired  his  opinion  of  that  fhort 
tract. 

*  Pi&urae  probarinon  de- 
bent  quae  non  font  fimiles 
veritati,     Vitrwv.  1.  7.  c. 


f  M.  de  Piles  Cours  de 
Feinture.  Paris  edit. 
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Of  the  True  in  fainting. 

Though  painting  is  only  an  imitation,  and 
the  objed  in  the  pidure  but  feigned,  it  is  how- 
ever called  True,  when  it  perfedly  reprefents  the 
charader  of  its  model. 

The  True  in  painting  is  diftinguiftied  into 
three  kinds.  The  fimple,  the  ideal,  and  the 
compound  or  perfed  True. 

The  Simple,  which  is  called  the  firft  True, 
is  a  fimple  imitation  of  the  expreflive  move- 
ments (or  affections)  of  nature,  and  of  the  ob- 
jeds,  fuch  as  they  really  are  and  prefent  them- 
felves  immediately  to  the  eye,  which  the  paint- 
er has  chofen  for  his  model :  fo  that  the  carna- 
tions or  naked  parts  of  an  human  body  appear 
to  be  real  flefti,  and  the  draperies  real  habits, 
according  to  their  diverfity,  and  each  particu- 
lar objed  retains  the  true  charader  it  has  in  na- 
ture. 

The  Ideal  True  is  the  choice  of  various  per- 
fedions,  which  are  never  to  be  found  in  a  fingle 
model,  but  are  taken  from  feveral,  and  gene- 
rally from  the  antique. 

The  third,  or  Compound  True,  which  is 
compounded  or  formed  of  the  fimple  and  ideal 
True,  conftitutes  in  that  union  the  higheft  ex- 
cellency of  the  art,  and  the  perfed  imitation  of 
the  Fine  Nature.  Painters  may  be  faid  to  ex- 
cel according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
matters  of  the  firft  and  iecond  True,  and  the 
happy  facility  they  have  acquired  of  forming 
out  of  both  a  good  compOfite  or  compound 
True. 

This  union  reconciles  two  things  which  feem 
oppofites  :  to  imitate  nature,  and  not  confine 
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onefelf  to  that  imitation  ;  to  add  to  its  beauties, 
and  yet  cor  red  it  to  exprefs  it  the  better. 

The  Simple  True  fupplies  the  movements 
{affeftions  or paffions)  and  the  life.  The  Ideal 
chufes  with  art  whatever  may  embellifli  it,  and 
render  it  more  ftriking;  but  does  not  depart 
from  the  Simple,  which,  though  poor  in  cer- 
tain parts,  is  rich  in  its  whole. 

If  the  fecond  True  does  not  fuppofe  the  firft, 
if  it  fuppreffes  or  prevents  it  from  making  it- 
felf  more  fenfible  than  any  thing  the  fecond  adds 
to  it,  the  art  departs  from  nature  ;  it  mews  it- 
felf  inftead  of  her  ;  it  affumes  her  place  inftead 
of  reprefenting  her ;  it  deceives  the  expectation 
of  the  fpectator  and  not  his  eyes  ;  it  apprizes 
him  of  the  fnare,  and  does  not  know  how  to 
prepare  it  for  him. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  flrft  True,  which 
has  all  the  real  of  affection  and  life,  but  not 
always  the  dignity,  exactitude,  and  graces  to 
be  found  elfewhere,  remains  without  the  fup- 
port  of  the  fecond  True,  which  is  always  grand 
and  perfect,  it  pleafes  only  fo  far  as  it  is  agree- 
able and  finifhed,  and  the  picture  lofes  every 
thing  that  was  wanting  in  its  model. 

The  ufe  therefore  of  the  fecond  True  confifts 
in  fupplying  in  each  fubject  what  it  had  not,  but 
what  it  might  have  had,  and  nature  has  difperfed 
in  feveral  others  ;  and  in  thus  uniting  what  fhe 
aJmofl  always  divides. 

This  fecond  True,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  is  al- 
moft  as  real  as  the  firft  :  for  it  invents  nothing, 
but  collects  univerfally.  It  ftudies  whatever  can 
pleafe,  inftruct,  and  affect.  Nothing  in  it  is 
the  refult  of  chance,  even  when  it  feems  to  be 
fo.  It  determines  by  the  defign  what  it  fuffers 
to  appear  but  once  ;  and  enriches  itfelf  with  a 

thoufand 
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thoufand  different  beauties  in  order  to  be  always 
regular,  and  to  avoid  falling  into  repetitions. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  union  of  the  Sim- 
ple and  Ideal  True  have  fo  furprizing  an  effect. 
For  that  union  forms  a  perfect  imitation  of  what- 
ever is  moft  animated,  moft  affecting,  and  moft 
perfect  in  nature. 

All  then  is  probable,-  becaufe  all  is  true  :  but 
all  is  furprizing,  becaufe  all  is  curious  and  ex- 
traordinary. All  makes  impreflion,  becaufe  all 
has  been  called  in  that  was  capable  of  doing  fo : 
but  nothing  appears  forced  or  affected,  becaufe 
the  Natural  has  been  chofen,  in  chufing  the  won- 
derful and  the  perfect. 

It  is  this  fine  Probable,  which  often  appears 
more  true  than  truth  itfelf :  becaufe  in  this  union 
the  firft  True  ftrikes  the  fpectator,  avoids  va- 
rious defects,  and  exhibits  itfelf  without  feem- 
Ing  to  do  fo. 

This  third  True  is  an  end  to  which  none  ever 
attained.  It  can  only  be  faid,  that  thofe  who 
have  come  neareft  to  it,  have  moft  excelled. 

What  I  have  faid  hitherto  of  the  effential 
parts  of  painting,  will  facilitate  the  underftand- 
ing  of  what  I  mail  foon  add  of  the  painters 
themfelves,  in  the  brief  account  I  fhall  give  of 
them.  The  gr^ateft  matters  agree,  that  there 
never  was  a  painter  who  entirely  excelled  in  all 
the  parrs  of  his  art.  Some  are  happy  in  In- 
vention, others  in  the  Defign  :  fome  in  the  Co- 
lons, Others  in  Expreffion  :  and  fome  paint 
with  abundance  of  grace  and  beauty.  No  one' 
ever  poffeffed  all  thefe  excellencies  together. 
Thefe  talents,  aiid  many  others  which  I  omit* 
have  always  been  divided :  the  moft  excellent 
painter  is  he  ,  who  poffelfes  the  moft  of 
them. 
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To  know  the  bent  of  nature  is  the  moft  im- 
portant concern.    Men  come  into  the  world 
with  a  genius  determined  not  only  to  a  certain 
art,  but  to  certain  parts  of  that  art,  in  which 
only  they  are  capable  of  any  eminent  fuccefs. 
If  they  quit  their  fphere,  they  fall  below  even 
mediocrity  in  their  profefiion.  *  Art  adds  much 
to  natural  endowments,  but  does  not  fupply  them 
where  they  are  wanting.    Every  thing  depends 
on  genius.    The  aptitude  a  man  has  received 
from  nature  to  do  certain  things  well  and  with 
eafe,  which  others  cannot  do  but  very  ill  though 
they  take  great  pains,  is  called  genius,    f  A 
painter  often  pleafes  without  obferving  rules  ; 
whilft  another  difpleafes  though  he  does  obferve 
them,  becaufe  the  latter  has  not  the  happinefs  to 
be  born  with  a  genius.    This  genius  is  that  fire 
which  exalts  painters  above  themfelves,  impartsa 
kind  of  foul  to  their  figures,  and  is  to  them  what 
is  called  fpirit,  rapture,  or  enthufiafm  in  po- 
etry. 

For  the  reft,  though  a  painter  does  not  ex- 
cel in  all  the  parts  of  his  art,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  moft  of  the  works  of  the  great  maf- 
ters  mould  not  be  confidered  as  perfect  in  their 
kind,  according  to  the  meafure  of  perfection  of 
which  human  weaknefs  is  capable.  The  cer- 
tain proof  of  their  excellency  is  the  fudden  im- 
preflion  they  make  alike  upon  all  fpectators,  ig- 
norant and  fkilful ;  with  this  fole  difference, 
||  that  the  firft  only  feel  pleafure  in  feeing  them, 
and  the  latter  know  why  they  are  pleafed.  In 

*  Ut  vere  diclum  eft  ca-  non  habent  gratiam,  in  qui- 

put  effe  artis,  decere  quod  bufdam  vitia  ipfa  dele&ant. 

facias :  ita  id  neque  fine  arts  Ibid. 

effe,  neque  tocum  arte  tradi  |j  Docli  rationem  artis  in- 

poteft.  Quintil.  1.  n.  c.  3.  telligunt,  indo&i  voluptatem. 

f  In  qpibufdara  virtu  tes  Quintil.  1,  9.  c.  4. 
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regard  to   works  of  poetry  or  painting,  the 
impreffion  they  have  upon  us  is  a  judgment  not 
to  be  defpifed.    We  weep  at  a  tragedy,  or  at 
the  fight  of  a  pi&ure,  before  we  reflecl:  whether 
the  objecl:  exhibited  by  the  poet  or  painter  be 
capable  of  moving  us,  or  well  imitated.  The 
impreffion  has  told  us  that,  before  we  think  of 
fuch  an  enquiry.    The  fame  inftindt,  which  at 
firft  fight  would  draw  a  figh  from  us,  on  meet- 
ing a  mother  following  her  fon  to  the  grave, 
has  a  like  effecl,  when  the  ftage  or  a  painting 
ihews  us  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  a  like  e- 
yent.    The  *  publick  therefore  is  capable  of 
judging  aright  of  verfes  and  painting ;  becaufe, 
as  Cicero  obferves,  all  men,  by  the  fenfe  im- 
planted m  them  by  nature,  know,  without  the 
help  of  rules,  whether  the  produdions  of  art  be 
well  or  ill  executed. 

The  reader  will  not  be  furprized  that  I  make 
a  parallel  here  between  painting  and  poetry. 
All  the  world  knows  the  faying  of  Simonides  ■ 
Aptturt  is  afilent  pern,  and  a  pern  a  /peaking 
picture.    I  do  not  examine,  which  of  the  two 
fucceeds  ben:  in  reprefenting  an  objeft  and  paint- 
ing an  image.    That  queftion  would  carry  me 
too  far.    It  has  been  very  well  treated  by  the 
author  of  the  critical  reflections  upon  poetry  and 
painting,  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  many 
things  on  this  point.    I  content  my  felf  with  ob~ 
ferving,  that  as  a  pi&ure,  which  reprefents  an 
action,  mews  us  only  the  inftant  of  its  durati- 
on >  the  painter  cannot  exprefs  many  affe&ing 

*  Jllud  ne  quis  admlretur  nes  enim  tacito  quodarri  fen- 

quonam  modo  hsec  valgus  fu,  fine  ulla  arte  aut  ratione. 

imperitorum  notet,  cum  in  quse  fine  in  artibus  ae  ratiol 

ommgencrc,  turn  in  hoc  ip-  nibus  redta  ac  prava  dijudi- 

fo,  magna  quodam  eft  vis  cant.    Git.  I  3.  de  orat.  n. 

jncredibihfq.;  nature.     Gm-  195. 
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circumftances,  which  precede  or  follow  that  in* 
{£ant,  and  ftill  lefs  make  us  fenfible  of  the  paf- 
iions  and  difcourfe  which  very^rnuch  exalt  their 
fpirit  and  force :  whereas  a  poet  has  it  in  his 
power  to  do  both  at  his  leiffire,  and  to  give  them 

their  due  extent. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  before  I  proceed  to 

the  hiftory  of  the  painters,  to  give  a  brief  idea 

of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  painting. 

SECT.  III. 

Different  fpecies  of  painting. 

BEFORE  the  fecret  of  painting  in  oil  was 
difcoveredy.  all  the  painters  worked  either 
in  frefco  or  water-colours. 

Frefco  is  a  kind  of  painting  upon  frefh  plaifter 
with  colours  mixed  with  water.    This  work  was 
done  either  upon  walls  or  arched  roofs.  The 
painting  in  frefco,  incorporating  with  the  plaift- 
er, decayed  and  mouldered  only  with  it.  The 
walls  of  the  temple  of  the  Diofcuri  *  at  Athens 
had  been  painted  in  frefco  by  Polygnotus  and 
Diognetus,  during  the  Peloponnefian  war.  Pau- 
fanias  obferves,  that  thefe  paintings  had  been 
well  preferved  to  his  time,  that  is,  almoft  fix 
hundred   years  after  Polygnotus.    The  good 
painters,  however,,  according  to  Pliny,  feldom 
painted  in  frefco.    They  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  confine  their  works  to  private  houfes,  nor  to 
leave   their   irretrievable  mafter-pieces  at  the 
mercy  of  the  flames.    They  fixed  upon  porta- 
ble pieces,  which,  in  cafe  of  accident,  might 
be  faved  from  the  fire,  by  being  carried  from 
place  to  place,    f  All  the  monuments  ©f  thofe 

*  Caftor  and  Pollux  mere        \  Omnis  eorum  ars  urbi- 
fi>  called,  becaufe  the  'fins  of    bus  excubabat,  pi&orque  res-; 
"Jupiter.  communis  terrarum  erat. 
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great  painters,  in  a  manner  kept  guard  in  pa- 
laces, temples,  and  cities,  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  quit  them  upon  the  firft  alarm  ;  and  a  great 
painter,  to  fpeak  properly,  was  a  common  and 
publick  treafure,  to  which  all  the  world  had  a 
right. 

Painting  in  water-colours  is  a  kind  performed 
with  colours,  diluted  only  with  water,  and  fize, 
or  gum. 

The  invention  of  fainting  in  oil  was  not 
known  to  the  antients.  It  was  a  Flemifli  paint- 
er, named  John  Van  Eyck,  but  better  known 
by  the  name  of  John  of  Bruges,  who  difcove- 
red  this  fecret,  and  ufed  it  in  the  fifteen  century. 
This  invention,  which  had  been  fo  long  un  - 
known, confifts  however  only  in  grinding  the 
colours  with  oil  of  walnuts  or  linfeed.  It  has 
been  of  great  fervice  to  painting,  becaufe  all 
the  colours  mingling  better  together,  make  the 
coloris  or  colouring  more  foft,  delicate  and  a- 
greeable  ;  and  give  a  fmoothnefs  and  mellow- 
nefs  to  the  whole  work,  which  it  could  not  have 
in  the  other  methods.  Paintings  in  oil  are  done 
upon  walls,  wood,  canvas,  ftones,  and  all  forts 
of  metals. 

It  is  faid  *  that  the  antient  painters  painted 
only  upon  tables  of  wood,  whitened  with  chalk, 
from  whence  came  the  word  tabula,  a  picture  j 
and  that  even  the  ufe  of  canvas  amongft  the 
moderns  is  of  no  great  Handing. 

Pliny,  after  having  made  a  long  enumerati- 
on of  all  the  colours  ufed  in  painting  in  his 
times,  adds,  "  Upon  the  fight  of  fo  great  a 
<c  variety  of  colours,  I  cannot  forbear  admiring 

*  Nero  princeps  juflerit     ad  hoc  tempus,    flln.  \.  35, 
colofleum  fe  pingi  1 20  pe-     c.  7.  ( 
«iun>  in  lir^teo^  incognitum 
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cc  the  wifdom  and  oeconomy  of  the  antient§. 
<c  For  with  only  *  the  four  fimple  and  primi- 
"  tive  colours,  the  painters  of  antiquity  exe- 
"  cuted  their  immortal  works,  which  are  to 
"  this  day  our  admiration  :  the  white  of  Me- 
"  los,  the  yellow  of  Athens,  the  ra/ of  Sinope, 
*e  and  the  common  black.  Thefe  are  all  they 
"  ufed,  *and  yet  it  was  with  thefe  four  colours 
"  well  managed,  that  an  Apelles,  and  a  Me- 
"  lanthus,  the  greateft  painters  that  ever  lived, 
"  produced  thofe  wonderful  pieces,  of  which 
"  only  one  was  of  fuch  value,  that  the  whole 
"  wealth  of  a  great  city  were  fcarce  fufficienttq 
"  purchafe  it."  It  is  probable  that  their  works 
would  have  been  {till  more  perfect,  if  to 
thefe  four  colours  two  more  had  been  added, 
which  are  the  moft  general  and  the  moft  amia- 
ble in  nature;  the  blew  which  represents  the 
heavens ,  and  the  green  which  fo  agreeably 
cloaths  and  adorns  the  whole  earth. 
Plin.l.  35.  The  antieri-ts  had  a  manner  of  painting  mucri 
c  11.  in  ufe  even  in  Pliny's  time,  which  they  called 
-f  Caujlick.  ||  It  was  a  kind  of  painting  in  wax, 
in  which  the  pencil  had  little  or  no  part.  The 
whole  art  confifted  in  preparing  wax  of  different 
colours,  and  in  applying  them  upon  wood  or 
ivory  by  the  means  of  fire. 

Miniature  is  a  kind  of  painting  done 
with  fimple  and  very  fine  colours,  mixed  with 
water  and  gum  without  oil.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
from  other  paintings  by  its  being  more  delicate, 
requiring  a  nearer  view,  not  being  eafily  per- 

*  Quaruor  col&ribus  folis  f  T,bi;  word  is  derived 

immortalia  ilia  opera  fecere  from  x*l™>  which *  Signifies  to 

:         Apelles,  Melanthius, —  burn. 

clariffimi  pielores ,  cum  ta-  |  Ceris  pingere,  ac  pjftu- 

bulae  eorum  fingulae  oppido-  ram  inirrere  quis  primus  ex- 

mm  vzemrent  opibas.  cogjtaverit,npn  conllat.  Plin. 
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Formed  except  in  little,  and  only  upon  vellum, 
or  tablets  of  ivory. 

Paintings  upon  glafs  are  done  in  the  fame 
manner  as  upon  jafper  and  other  fine  ftones  : 
but  the  beft  manner  of  executing  it  is  by  paint- 
ing  under  the  glafs,  that  the  colours  may  be 
feen  through  it.  The  art  of  incorporating  the 
colours  with  the  glafs  was  known  in  former 
days,  as  may  be  feen  at  La  Sainte  Chapelle, 
(  our  Lincolns-Inn  chapel^ )  and  in  abundance 
of  other  Churches.  This  fecret  is  faid  to  be 
loft. 

Enamel-painting.  Enamel  is  a  kind  of  glafs 
coloured.  Its  principal  fubftance  is  tin  and  lead 
in  equal  quantities,  calcined  in  the  fire ;  to 
which  are  added  feparately  fuch  metallick  co- 
lours as  it  is  to  have.  The  painting  and  work 
performed  with  mineral  colours  by  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  is  called  alfo  Enamelling.  China,  Delft, 
and  pots  varnifhed  or  glazed  with  earth,  are  fo 
many  different  kinds  of  Enamel.  The  ufe  of 
enamelling  upon  earth  is  very  antient,  as  veffels 
enamelled  with  various  figures  were  made  in  the 
time  and  dominions  of  Porfenna  king  of  the 
Tufcans. 

Mofaick  work  it  compofed  of  many  little, 
pieces  inlaid,  and  diverfified  with  colours  and 
figures  cemented  together  upon  a  bottom  of 
*  plaifter  of  Paris.  At  firft  compartments 
were  made  of  it  to  adorn  cielings  and  floors. 
The  painters  afterwards  undertook  to  cover  walk 
with  it,  and  to  make  various  figures,  witii 
which  they  adorned  their  temples  and  many  o- 
ther  edifices.  They  ufed  glafs  and  enamel  in,, 
thefe  works,  which  they  cut  into  an  infinity  of 

*  Or  Stuco,  a  compofition  of  lime  and  white  marble 
powdered, 

P  4  little: 
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little  pieces  of  different  fizes  and  colours :  thele 
having  an  admirable  luftre  and  polifh,  had  all 
the  effect,  at  diflance  that  could  be  defired,  and 
endured  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  as 
well  as  marble.  This  work  had  the  advan- 
tage in  this  point  of  every  kind  of  painting, 
which  time  effaces  and  confumes  ;  whereas  it 
embellilhes  the  Mofaick,  which  fubfifts  fo  long, 
that  its  duration  may  almoft  be  faid  to  have  no 
end.  There  are  feveral  fragments  of  the  an- 
tique Mofaick  to  be  feen  at  Rome,  and  in  fe- 
veral other  parts  of  Italy.  We  fhould  form  an 
ill  judgment  of  the  pencil  of  the  antients,  if 
we  were  to  found  it  upon  thefe  works.  It  is 
impoffible  to  imitate,  with  the  ftones  and  bits 
of  glafs  ufed  in  this  kind  of  painting,  all  the 
beauties  and  graces  the  pencil  of  an  able  matter 
gives  a  picture. 

ARTICLE  ft 

Brief  hijlory  of  the  mofl  famous  'painters  of  Greece. 

IPropofe  to  fpeak  only  in  this  place  of  the 
moft  celebrated  painters,  without  examining 
who  were  the  firft  that  ufed  the  pencil.  Pliny, 
in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  chapters  of  the 
thirty-fifth  book  pf  fys  natural  hiftory,  wilj 
jfupply  me  with  a  great  part  of  what  I  have  to 
fay.  I  mall  content  my  felf  with  obferving 
this  once  for  all,  and  {hall  cite  him  but  feldom, 
any  more. 

Phidias  and  Pan^nus. 

^  M  Phidias,  who  flourifhed  in  the  84th  olympi- 
ad,  was  a  painter,  before  he  was  a  fculptorc 
He  painted  at  Athens  the  famous  Pericles,  fur- 

namecl 
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named  the  Olympick,  from  the  majefty  and 
thunders  of  his  eloquence.  I  have  fpoken  at 
large  of  Phidias  in  the  article  of  fculpture.  Pa- 
nenus  his  brother  diftinguiftied  himfelf  alfo  a- 
mongft  the  painters  of  his  time.  He  painted 
jthe  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  the 
Athenians  defeated  the  whole  army  of  the  Per- 
sians in  a  pitched  battle.  The  principal  officers 
on  both  fides  were  reprefented  in  this  piece  as 
Jarge  as  the  life,  and  with  exact  likenefs. 

POLYGNOTUS. 

Polygnotus,  the  fon  and  difciple  of  Aglao- 
phon,  was  of  Thafos,  an  ifland  in  the  north  of 
the  Egean  fea.  He  appeared  before  the  90th  A.  M. 
olympiad.  He  was  the  firft  that  gave  fome  grace  3582- . 
to  his  figures :  and  contributed  very  much  to 
the  improvement  of  the  art.  Before  him  no 
great  progrefs  had  been  made  in  that  part  which 
regards  exprefllon.  He  at  firft  caft  fome  fta- 
tues  :  but  at  length  returned  to  the  pencil,  and 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  it  in  different  manners. 

But  the  painting  which  did  him  the  moft  ho- 
nour in  all  refpects,  was  that  which  he  perform- 
ed at  Athens  in  the  *  iiem>*,  in  which  he  repre- 
fented the  principal  events  of  the  Trojan  war. 
However  important  and  valuable  this  work  was, 
he  refufed  to  be  paid  for  it,  out  of  a  generofity 
jthe  more  eftimable  as  uncommon  in  perfons  who 
make  money  of  their  arts.  The  council  of  the 
Amphicl:yons?  who  reprefented  the  ftates  of 
£rreece?  returned  him  there  thanks  by  a  folemn 
decree?  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  and  or- 
dained, that  in  all  the  cities  to  which  he  Ihould  go, 

*  This  was  a  portico,  fo    paintings  and  ornaments  with 
tailed  from  the  variety  of  ths    which  it  was  tmbellifhed. 

he 
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he  mould  be  lodged  and  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lick  expence.  Mycon,  another  painter,  who 
worked  upon  the  fame  portico,  but  on  a  diffe- 
rent fide,  lefs  generous,  and  perhaps  not  fo  rich 
as  Polygnotus,  took  money,  and  by  that  con- 
trafte  augmented  the  glory  of  the  latter, 

Apollodorus. 

^  This  painter  was  of  Athens,  and  lived  in  the 

3596.'  93d  olympiad.  Tt  was  he  that  at  laft  difcove- 
rcd  the  fecret  of  reprefenting  to  the  life,  and  in 
their  greateft  beauty,  the  various  objects  of  na- 
ture, not  only  by  the  correctnefs  of  defign,  but 
principally  by  the  perfection  of  the  colons,  and 
the  diftribution  of  fhades,  lights  and  Chiaro- 
ofcuro  in  which  he  carried  painting  to  a  de- 
gree of  force  and  delicacy  it  had  never  been 
able  to  attain  before.  Pliny  obferves,  that  be- 
fore him  there  was  no  painting  which  in  a  man- 
ner called  upon  and  feized  the  fpectator :  Neque 
ante  eum  t alula  itllius  oftenditur,  qua?  teneat  oculos. 
The  effect,  every  excellent  painting  ought  to 
produce,  is  to  fix  the  eyes  of  the  fpectator,  and 
pjin.  Ep.  t0  attract  and  keep  them  in  admiration.  Pliny 
6.  1.  3.  the  younger,  after  having  defcribed  in  a  very 
lively  manner  a  Corinthian  antique,  which  he 
had  bought,  and  which  reprefented  an  old  man 
Handing,  concludes  that  admirable  defcription 
with  thefe  words  :  "  In  fine,  every  thing  in 
"  it  is  of  a  force  to  engage  the  eyes  of  artifts, 
<c  and  to  delight  thofe  of  the  unfkillful."  Ta- 
lia  denique  o?nnia,  ut  poffint  arUfimm  oculos  tene- 
re,  delegare  im-peritmim. 
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Z  E  U  X  I  s. 

Zeuxis  was  a  native  of  Heraclca  *,  and 
learnt  the  firft  elements  of  painting  about  the  a.  M. 
85th  olympiad.  3564- 

Pliny  fays  f ,  that  having  found  the  door  of 
painting  opened  by  the  pains  and  induihy  of 
his  mafter  Apollodorus,  he  entered  without  dif- 
ficulty, and  even  raifed  the  pencil,  which  al- 
ready began  to  aflume  a  lofty  air,  to  a  very 
diftinguifhed  height  of  glory.  The  gate  of  the 
art  means  here  the  excellency  of  colouring,  and 
the  practife  of  the  Chiaro-ofcuro ,  light  and 
ftiade,  which  was  the  laft  perfection  painting 
wanted.  But  as  thofe  who  invent  do  not  always 
bring  their  inventions  to  perfection,  Zeuxis,  im- 
proving upon  his  mafter's  difcoveries,  carried 
thofe  two  excellent  parts  ftill  farther  than  him. 
Hence  it  was,  that  Apollodorus,  exafperated  a- 
gainft  his  difclple,  for  this  fpecies  of  robbery  fo 
honourable  to  him,  could  not  forbear  reproach- 
ing him  with  it  very  fharply  by  a  fatire  in  verfe, 
in  which  he  treated  him  as  a  thief,  who,  not 
content  with  having  robbed  him  of  his  art,  pre- 
fumed  to  adorn  himfelf  with  it  in  all  places  as 
his  lawful  right. 

All  thefe  complaints  had  no  effect  upon  the 
imitator,  and  only  ferved  to  induce  him  to 
make  new  efforts  to  excel  himfelf,  after  having 
excelled  his  mafter.    He  fucceeded  entirely  in 

*  7/  is  not  knomn  which        f  Ab  hoc  (Apollodoro) 

Heraclea  authors  mean,  for  fores  apertas  Zeuxis  Hera- 

there  tvere  federal  cities  of  cleotes   intravit  auden- 

that  name.    Some  feem  to Jup-  temq;  jam  aliquid  penicillum 

fofe  it  Heraclea  in  Maccdo-  ad  magnam  gloriam  perdux- 

nia,  or  that  in  Italy  near  it. 
Crotona. 

his 
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his  endeavours,  by  the  admirable  works  he  per-. 
formed,whichat  the  fame  time  acquired  him  great 
reputation,  and  great  riches.  His  wealth  is  not 
the  happieft  part  of  his  character.  He  made  a 
puerile  oftentation  of  it.  He  was  fond  of 
appearing  and  giving  himfelf  great  airs,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  moft  publick  occafions,  as  in  the 
olympick  games,  where  he  fhewed  himfelf  to 
all  Greece  dreft  in  a  robe  of  purple,  with  his 
name  embroidered  upon  it  in  letters  of  gold. 

When  he  became  very  rich,  he  began  to 
give  away  his  works  liberally,  without  taking 
any  thing  for  them.  He  gave  one  reafon  for 
this  conduct,  which  does  no  great  honour  to  his 
modefty.  *  If,  fays  he,  I  gave  my  works  a-zvay 
jor  nothing,  it  was  becaufe  they  were  above  all 
price.  I  mould  have  been  better  p  leafed  if  he 
had  let  others  fay  fo. 

An  jnfcription  which  he  affixed  to  one  of  his 
pieces  does  not  argue  more  modefty.  It  was 
an  Athlet  a,  or  Wreftler,  which  he  could 
not  forbear  admiring,  and  extolling  as  an  inimi- 
table mafter-piece.  He  wrote  a|  the  bottom  of 
it  a  Greek  verfe,  of  which  the  fenfe  is  -9 

f  A  Pafpect  du  Lutteur,  dans  lequel  je  m'admire, 
En  vain  tous  mes  Rivaux  voudront  fe  tour- 
Ils  pourront  peutetre  en  medire    [menter  : 
Sans  pouvoir  jamais  l'jmiter. 

My  Wrestler,  when  my  rivals fee> 
They  hate  its  wondrous  charms  and  me  j 
A  thou/and  things  pet  haps  they  blame  ; 
But  ne'er  could  imitate  the  fame  : 

Th<? 

*  Poftea  donare  opera  fua  +  The/?  <verfef  are  (he  au- 
inftituit,  quod  co  nullo  fan's  thofs  of  L'Hiftoire.  de  h 
digno  pretio  permutari  pofte  Peinture  ancienne,  extrac- 
-4jceret.    flin,  ad  from  the  35^  book  of 
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The  Greek  verfe  is  in  Plutarch,  but  applied  Plut.  de 
to  the  works  of  Apollodorus.    It  is :  g°£n_ 

'This  is  more  eafy  to  criticize  than  imitate. 

Zeuxis  had  feveral  rivals,  of  whom  the  moft 
illuftrious  were  Timanthes  and  Parrhafius.  The 
latter  was  competitor  with  him  in  a  publick 
difpute,  for  the  prizes  of  painting.  Zeuxis, 
in  his  piece,  had  reprefented  grapes  in  fo 
lively  a  manner,  that,  as  foon  as  it  was  ex* 
pofed,  the  birds  came  to  peck  at  them.  Upon 
which,  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  and  highly  elate 
at  the  declaration  of  fuch  faithful  and  undenia- 
ble  judges  in  his  favour,  he  called  upon  Parrha- 
fius to  produce  immediately  what  he  had  to 
oppofe  to  his  picture.    Parrhafius  obeyed,  and 
fhewed  a  painting  feemingly  covered  with  a 
fine  piece  of  ftuff  in  form  of  a  curtain.  Re- 
move your  curtain,  added  Zeuxis,  and  let  us 
fee  this  mafter-piece.    That  curtain  was  the  pic- 
ture itfelf,  and  Zeuxis  confeffed  himfelf  con- 
quered.   For,  fays  he,  7  only  deceived  the  birds, 
but  Parrhafius  has  deceived  me,  who  am  my  felf 
a  fainter. 

The  fame  Zeuxis,  fometime  after,  painted  a 
young  man  carrying  a  balket  of  grapes :  and 
feeing  that  the  birds  came  alfo  to  peck  at  them,- 
he  owned,  with  the  fame  franknefs,  that  if  the 
grapes  were  well  painted,  the  figure  muft  be 
done  very  ill,  becaufe  the  birds  were  not  afraid 
of  it. 


Pliny  s  natural  bif.ory,  nubhh 
he  has  tranjlated,  or  rather 
paraphrafed,  kvitb  the  Latin 
text.    'This  book  was  printed 


at  London  in  1725.-  There 
are  excellent  reflections  in  it, 
of  which  I  have  made  great 


Quintiliaa 
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Quintilian  *  informs  us,  that  the  antient  paint- 
ers uled  to  give  their  gods  and  heroes  the  fame 
features  and  characters  as  Zeuxis  gave  them, 
from  whence  he  was  called  the  Legiflator. 

Feftus  relates,  that  the  laft  painting  of  this 
mafter  was  the  picture  of  an  old  woman,  which 
work  made  him  laugh  fo  exceffively,  that  he 
died  of  it.  It  is  furprizing  that  no  author 
ihould  mention  this  fact  but  Verrius  Flaccus 
cited  by  Feftus.  Though  it  is  hard  to  believe 
it,  fays  Mr.  de  Piles,  the  thing  is  not  without 
example. 


Parrmasius. 

Parrhafius  was  a  native  of  Ephefus,  the  fon 
and  difciple  of  Evenor,  and  as  we  have  feen 
the  rival  of  Zeuxis.  They  were  both  efteemed 
the  moft  excellent  painters  of  their  time,  which 
was  the  moft  glorious  age  of  painting  j  and 
Quintilian  fays,  f  they  carried  it  to  an  high  de- 
gree of  perfection,  Parrhafius  for  defign,  and 
Zeuxis  for  the  colouring. 

Pliny  gives  us  the  character  and  praife  of 
Parrhafius  at  large.  If  we  may  believe  him, 
the  exact  obfervation  of  fymmetry  was  owino-  to 
that  mafter;  and  alfo  the  expreffive,  delicate 
and  paffionate  airs  of  the  head  ;  the  elegant  dif- 
pofmon  of  the  hair  ;  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
features  and  perfon  j  and  by  the  confent  of  the 
greateft  artifts,  that  finifhing  and  boldnefs  of 


*  Hjcc  vero  ita  circum- 
feripfit  omnia,  utcum  legum 
ktocem  vocent.quia  deorum 
&  heroum  effigies,  quales  ab 
eo  funt  traditae,  czeteri,  tan- 
quamita  neceffe  fit,  fequun- 
tur.    $>uintil.  I  1 2.  c.  jo. 


f  Zeuxis  atque  Parrhafi- 

us  plurimum  arti  addidc- 

runt.  Quorum  prior  kmi- 
num  umbrarumque  inveniffe 
rationem,  fecundus  exami- 
nafle  fubtilius  lineas  traditur. 
Ibid. 
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the  figures,  in  which  he  furpafied  all  that  went 
before,  and  equalled  all  that  fucceeded  him. 
Pliny  confiders  this  as  the  moft  difficult  and 
moft  important  part  of  painting.  For,  fays 
he,  though  it  be  always  a  great  addition  to 
paint  die  middle  of  bodies  well,  it  is  however 
what  few  have  fucceeded  in.  *  But  to  trace  the 
contours,  give  them  their  due  decreafe,  and  by 
the  means  of  thofe  infenfible  weaknings,  to 
make  the  figure  feem  as  going  to  mew  what  it 
conceals  •,  in  thefe  certainly  the  perfection  of 
the  art  confifts. 

Parrhafius  had  been  formed  for  painting  by 
Socrates,  to  whom  fuch  a  difciple  did  no  lit- 
tle honour. 

Xenophon  has  preferved  a  converfation,  fhort 
indeed,  but  rich  in  fenfe,  wherein  that  philofo- 
pher,  who  had  been  a  fculptor  in  his  youth, 
gives  Parrhafius  fuch  leffons,  as  fhew,  that  he 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  rules  of 
painting. 

It  is  agreed,  that  Parrhafius  excelled  in  what 
regards  the  characters  and  paffions  of  the  foul, 
which  appeared  in  one  of  his  pictures,  that  made 
abundance  of  noife,  and  acquired  him  great  re- 
putation. It  was  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  the 
people  or  genius  of  Athens,  which  fhone 
with  a  thoufand  elegant  and  furprizing  beauties, 
and  argued  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  imagination  in 
the  painter,  -f  For  intending  to  forget  nothing  in 


*  Ambire  enim  debet  ex- 
tremitas  ipsa,  &  fie  deiinere, 
.ut  promictat  alia  poft  fe,  of- 
tendatq;  etiam  qua;  occultat. 

f  Pinxit  &  Damon  A- 

THENIENSIUM,  argU- 

xnento  quoq;  ingeniofo.  Yo- 
lebat  namq;  varium,  iracun- 


dum,  injuftum,  inconftan- 
tem  ;  eundem  vero  exorabi- 
lem,  clementem,  mifericor- 
dem,  excelfum,  gloriofum, 
humilem,  ferocem,  fuga- 
cemque  &  omnia  pariterof- 
tendere.  Pita. 


the 
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the  character  of  that  ftate,  he  reprefented  it,  ori 
the  one  fide  capricious,  irafcible,  unjiift  and  in- 
conftant ;  on  the  other,  human,  merciful  and 
companionate  ;  and  with  all  this,  proud,  haugh- 
ty, vainglorious,  fierce  ;  and  fometimes  even 
bafe,  timorous,  and  cowardly.  This  picture 
was  certainly  a  lively  fketch  of  nature.  But  in 
what  manner  could  the  pencil  defcribe  and 
group  fo  many  different  images?  There  lay 
the  Wonderful  of  the  art.  It  was  undoubtedly 
an  allegorical  painting. 

Different  authors  have  alfo  drawn  our  painter 
to  the  life.  He  was  an  *  artift  of  a  vaft  ge- 
nius and  infinite  fertility  of  invention,  but  one 
to  whom  none  ever  came  near  in  point  of  pre- 
emption, or  rather  in  that  kind  of  arrogance, 
which  a  glory  juftly  acquired,  but  ill  fuftained, 
infpires  fometimes  in  the  beft  artificers.  He  dreft 
himfelf  in  purple,  wore  a  crown  of  gold  j  had 
a  very  rich  cane,  gold  clafps  in  his  fhoes,  and 
magnificent  bufkins  •,  in  fhort,  every  thing  a- 
bout  him  was  in  the  fame  lofty  ftile.  He  be- 
ftowed  upon  himfelf  abundantly  the  fineft  epi- 
thets, and  mod  exalted  names,  which  he  was 
hot  afhamed  to  infcribe  at  the  bottom  of  his 
pictures  *  the  delicate,  the  polite,  the  elegant  Par- 
rhafius,  the  ?nan  who  carried  the  art  to  its  per- 
fection, originally  defended  from  Apollo,  and  born 
to  paint  the  gods  themfehes.  He  added,  that  in 
regard  to  his  Hercules,  he  had  reprefented  him 
ixaftly,  feature  for  feature,  fuch  as  he  had  of- 
ten appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams.  With  all 
this  fhew  and  vanity  he  gave  himfelf  out  for  a 

*  Fascundus  artifex,  fed  quo  nemo  infolentius  &  arrogan* 
tius  fit  ufus  gloria  artis.  Plirt. 


wan 
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man  of  virtue,  lefs  delicate  in  this  point  than 
Mr.  Boileau,  who  called  him felf 

Ami  de  la  vertu,  plutot  que  vertueux. 

The  friend  cf  virtue,  rather  than  virtuous. 

The  event  of  his  difpute  with  Timanthes, 
in  the  city  of  Samos,  mull  have  humbled  him 
extremely,  and  not  a  little  mortified  his  fdf- 
love.  He  that  fucceeded  beft  in  a  fubjed  was 
to  have  a  prize.  This  fubjeft  was  an  Ajax  en- 
raged againft  the  Greeks,  for  having  adjudged 
the  arms  of  Achilles  to  Ulyfles.  Upon  this 
occafion,  by  the  majority  of  the  beft  judges, 
Timanthes  was  declared  victor.  Parrhafius  co- 
vered his  fhame,  and  comforted  himfelf  for  his 
defeat,  with  a  fmart  laying,  which  feems  to  fa- 
vour a  little  of  rodomontade.  Alas  poor  hero ! 
faid^  he,  his  fate  affetts  me  more  than  ?ny  own. 
He  is  a  fecond  time  overcome  by  one  of  lefs  merit 
than  himfelf 

Pamphilus. 

Pamphilus  was  a  native  of  Amphipolis,  up- 
on the  borders  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  He 
was  the  firft  that  united  erudition  with  painting. 
He  confined  himfelf  to  mathematicks,  and  more 
efpecially  to  arithmetick  and  geometry  ;  main- 
taining ftrongly,  that  without  their  aid  it  was 
impoffible  to  carry  painting  to  its  perfection. 
It  is  eafy  to  believe,  that  fuch  a  mafter  would 
not  make  his  art  cheap.  He  took  no  difciple 
under  ten  talents  (ten  thoufand  crowns)  for  fo 
many  years,  and  it  was  at  that  price  Melanthus 
and  Apelles  became  his  fcholars.  He  obtained, 
at  firft  at  Sicyone,  and  afterwards  throughout 
all  Greece,  the  eftablimment  of  a  kind  of  aca- 
V  0  L-  *•  CL  demy, 
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demy,  in  which  the  children  of  free  condition  j 
that  were  inclined  to  the  polite  arts,  were  care- 
fully educated  and  inftructed.  And  leaft  paint- 
ing ftiould  come  to  degenerate,  and  grow  into 
contempt,  he  obtained  farther  from  the  ftates  of 
Greece  a  fevere  edidt  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of  it 
to  flaves. 

The  cxceflive  price  paid  by  difciples  to  their 
matters,  and  the  inftitution  of  academies  for  free 
perfons,  with  the  exclufion  of  flaves,  mew  how 
highly  this  art  was  efteemed,  with  what  emu- 
lation they  applied  to  it,  and  with  what  fuccefs 
and  expedition  it  muft  have  attained  its  per- 
fection. 

Zeuxis,  Parrhafius,  Melanthus,  and  Pamphi- 
lus,  were  cotemporaries,  and  lived  about  the 
95th  olympiad. 

Tim  a  nt  he  s. 

Timanthes,  according  to  fome,  was  of  Si- 
cyone,  and  according  to  others,  of  Cythnus, 
one  of  the  Cyclades.  His  peculiar  character 
was*  invention.  This  part,  fo  rare  and  diffi- 
cult, is  acquired  neither  by  induftry  nor  the  ad- 
vice and  precepts  of  matters  :  it  is  the  effect  of 
an  happy  genius,  a  lively  imagination,  and  that 
noble  fire  which  animates  painters  as  well  as  po- 
ets with  a  kind  of  enthufiafm. 

The  Iphigenia  of  Timanthes,  celebrated  by 
Qubtil35  f°  many  writers>  was  looked  upon  as  a  mafter- 
lT.c.1 13.  piece  of  the  art  in  its  kind,  and  occafioned  its 
Val.  Max.  being  faid,  that  his  works  made  thofe  who 
1  8.  c.  11.  faw  ^  them  conceive  more  than  they  expreflfed, 

*  Timanthi  plurimum  ad-  quam  pingitur  ;  &  cum  ars 
fuit  ingeni.    Plin.  fumma  fit,  ingenium  tamen 

t  In  omnibus  ejus  operi-  ultra  artem  eft.  Plin.  1.  35. 
bus  intelligitur  plus  temper,    c.  10. 

and 


A.  M. 

3604. 
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and  that  though  art  in  them  rofe  to  its  higheft 
degree  of  perfection,  genius  ftill  tranfcended 
it.  :  The  fubjedt  was  fine,  grand,  tender,  and 
entirely  proper  for  painting  :  but  the  execution 
gave  it  all  its  value.    This  piece  reprefented  I- 
phigenia  ftanding  before  the  altar,  as  a  young 
and  innocent  princefs,  upon  the  point  of  being 
facrificed  for  the  prefervation  of  her  country. 
She  was  furrounded   by  feveral  perfons,  all 
of  them  ftrongly  interefted  in  this  facrifice, 
though  in  different  degrees.    The  painter  *  had 
reprefented  the  prieft  Calchas  in  great  affliction, 
Ulyffes  much  more  fad,  and  Menelaus  the  vic- 
tim's uncle,  with  all  the  grief  it  was  poffible  for 
a  countenance  to  exprefs  :  Agamemnon,  the 
princeffes  father,  ftill  remained.    All  the  linea- 
ments of  forrow  were  however  exhaufted.  Na- 
ture was  called  in  to  the  fupport  of  art.    It  is 
not  natural  for  a  father  to  fee  his  daughter's 
throat  cut :  it  fufficed  for  him  to  obey  the  gods 
who  required  it,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  aban- 
don himfelf  to  all  the  excefs  of  forrow.  The 
painter  not  being  able  to  exprefs  that  of  the  fa- 
ther, chofe  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  face,  leav- 
ing the  fpectators  to  judge  of  what  palled  in  his 
heart :  Velavit  ejus  caput,  &  fuo  cuique  animode- 
dit  ceftimandum. 

This  idea  is  finely  conceived,  and  does  Ti- 
manthes  great  honour.  It  is  not  known,  howe- 
ver, whether  he  was  the  real  author  of  it,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  fup- 
plied  him  with  it.    The  paffage  fays  :  When  A- 

*  Cum  in  Iphigenia:  im-  tis  affe&ibus,  non  reperiens 

molatione  piiixiffet  triftem  quo  d.igne  modo  patris  vul* 

Colchantem,  triftiorem  U-  turn  poffet  exprimere,  ve- 

lyffem  addidiflet  Menelao,  Javit  ejus  caput,  &  fuo  cuiq; 

quern  fummam  poterat  ars  ef  animo   dedit  zeftimandum. 

ncere  maerorem  ;  confump-  S>uintiL  1,  2.  c.  13. 

Q,. 2  game?nnon 
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gamemnon  faw  his  daughter  led  into  the  grove  t(y 
be  facrificed,  he  groaned,  aud  turning  away  his 
head  wept,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  robe. 

One  of  our  own  illuftrious  painters,  Le  Pouf- 
fin,  has  happily  imitated  the  fame  circumftance, 
in  his  picture  of  the  death  of  Germanicus.  Af- 
ter having  treated  the  different  kinds  of  afflic- 
tion of  the  other  perfons,  as  paffions  capable  of 
being  expreffed,  he  places  on  the  fide  of  Ger- 
manicus's  bed,  a  woman  remarkable  for  her 
mien  and  habit,  who  hides  her  face  with  her 
hands,  whilft  her  whole  attitude  expreffes  the 
moft  exceflive  grief,  and  clearly  intimates,  that 
Ihe  is  the  wife  of  the  prince  whofe  death  they 
are  lamenting. 

I  cannot  help  adding  in  this  place  a  very- 
curious  fact  in  relation  to  allegorical  painting. 
A  picture,  in  which  a  fiction  and  an  emblem  are 
ufed  to  exprefs  a  real  action,  is  fo  called. 

The  prince  of  Conde  had  the  hiftory  of  his 
father,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the 
Great  Conde,  painted  in  his  gallery  at  Chan- 
tilly.    There  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  get 
over  in  the  execution  of  this  project.    The  he- 
ro, during  his  youth,  had  been  engaged  in  in- 
tereft  with  the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  and  had  done 
great  part  of  his  exploits,  whilft  he  did  not 
carry  arms  for  his  country.    It  feemed  necefTary 
therefore  not  to  difplay  this  part  of  his  warlike 
actions  in  the  gallery  of  Chantilly.    But*  on 
the  other  fide,  fome  of  his  actions,  as  the  re- 
lief of  Cambray,  and  the  retreat  before  Arras, 
were  fo  glorious,  that  it  muft  have  been  a  great 
mortification  to  a  fon  fo  paflionate  for  his  fa- 
ther's renown,  to  have  fupprefTed  them  in  the 
monument  he  erected  to  the  memory  of  that 
hero.    The  prince  himfelf  difcovered  an  happy 
evafion  :  for  he  was  not  only  the  prince,  but  the 
4  man 
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man  of  his  time,  to  whom  nature  had  given 
the  mod  lively  conceptions ,  and  the  moft 
mining  imaginations.  He  therefore  caufed  the 
the  mufe  of  hiftory  to  be  defigned,  an  allego- 
rick  but  well  known  perfon,  holding  a  book, 
upon  the  back  of  which  was  written,  Life  of 
the  prince  of  Conde.  That  mufe  tore  leaves  out 
of  the  book  which  lhe  threw  upon  the  ground, 
and  on  thofe  leaves  were  infcribed,  Relief  of 
Ca?nbray,  relief  of  Valenciennes,  retreat  before 
Arras  ;  in  fliort,  the  title  of  all  the  great  ac- 
tions of  the  prince  of  Conde,  during  his  ftay 
in  the  Netherlands  ;  all  very  mining  exploits 
with  no  other  exception  than  the  fervice  in 
which  they  were  done.  The  piece  unhappily 
was  not  executed  according  to  fo  elegant  and 
fimple  an  idea.  The  prince,  who  had  con- 
ceived fo  noble  a  plan,  had,  upon  this  occafion, 
an  excefs  of  complaifance,  and  paying  too  great 
a  deference  to  art,  permitted  the  painter  to  al- 
ter the  elegance  and  fimplicity  of  his  thought 
by  figures,  which  render  the  painting  more  uni- 
form, but  make  it  convey  nothing  more  than 
he  had  already  imaged  in  fo  fublime  a  manner. 
I  have  extracted  this  account  from  the  critical 
reflections  upon  poetry  and  painting. 


A  P  E  L  L  E  S. 


Apelles,  whom  fame  has  placed  above  all  piin.  I.35. 
other  painters,  appeared  at  length  in  the  112th  c.  10. 
olympiad.    He  was  the  fon  ot  Pithius,  of  the  A' 
ifland  of  *  Cos,  and  the  difciple  of  Pamphilus. 
He  is  fometimes  called  an  Ephefian,  becaufe  he 
fettled  at  Ephefus,  where,  without  doubt,  a 


*  JJle  in  the  &gean  fea. 

Q.3 


man 
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man  of  his  merit,  foon  obtained  the  freedom 
of  the  city. 

He  had  the  glory  of  contributing  more  in  his 
own  perfon  than  all  the  other  painters  together, 
to  the  perfedion  of  the  art,  not  only  by  his  ex- 
cellent works,  but  by  his  writings,  having  com- 
pofed  three  volumes  upon  the  principal  fecrets 
of  painting,  which  lubfifted  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
but  unfortunately  are  not  come  down  to  us. 

His  chief  excellency  lay  in  the  Graces,  that 
is  to  lay,  fomething  free,  noble,  and  at  the 
lame  time  beautiful,  which  moves  the  heart, 
whilft  it  informs  the  mind.  When  he  praifed 
and  admired  the  works  of  others,  which  he  did 
very  willingly ;  after  having  owned,  that  they 
excelled  in  all  the  other  parts,  he  added,  that 
they  wanted  grace  j  but  that  as  to  himfelf,  that 
quality  had  fallen  to  his  mare  ;  which  praife  no 
body  could  difpute  with  him.  A  pardonable 
ingenuity  in  men  of  real  merit,  when  not  pro- 
ceeding from  pride  and  arrogance. 

The  manner  in  which  he  came  acquainted  and 
contracted  a  friendfhip  with  Protogenes,  a  ce- 
lebrated painter  of  his  time,  is  curious  enough, 
and  worth  relating.  Protogenes  lived  at  Rhodes, 
known  only  to  Apelles  by  reputation  and  the 
fame  of  his  works.    The  latter,  defiring  to  be 
afTured  of  their  beauty  by  his  own  eyes,  made 
a  voyage  exprefsly  to  Rhodes.    When  he  came 
to  Protogenes's  houfe,  he  found  no  body  at 
home,  but  an  old  woman  who  took  care  of  the 
place  where  he  worked,  and  a  canvas  on  the 
calel,on  which  there  was  nothing  painted.  Up- 
on the  old  woman's  afking  his  name,  I  am  go- 
ing to  let  it  down  fays  he :  and  taking  a  pen- 
cil with  colour,  he  defigned  fomething  in  a 
moft  exquifite  tafte.    Protogenes,  on  his  re- 
turn. 
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turn,  being  informed  of  what  had  pafled  by  the 
fervant,  and  confidering  with  admiration  what 
he  faw  defigned,  was  not  long  before  he  guefTed 
the  author.    This  is  Apelles  ;  cried  he,  there  is  no 
man  in  the  world  capable  of  Jo  fine  and  delicate  a 
defign  befides  himfelf.    Taking  another  colour, 
he  drew  a  contour  upon  the  fame  lines  (till  more 
correct  and  admirable,  and  bade  his"  houfe-keep- 
er,  if  the  Arranger  returned,  mew  him  what  he 
had  done,  and  tell  him  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  man  he  came  to  enquire  for.    Apelles  came 
again  foon  after  :  but  being  afliamed  to  fee  him- 
felf excelled  by  his  rival,  he  took  a  third  co- 
lour, and  amongft  the  ftrokes  already  done,  in- 
troduced others  of  fo  fublime  and  wonderful  a 
nature,  as  entirely  exhaufted  all  that  was  mod 
refined  and  exquifite  in  the  art.    When  Proto- 
genes  perceived  thefe  laft  ftrokes.  I  am  over- 
come, faid  he,  and  fly  to  embrace  my  conqueror. 
Accordingly  he  ran  to  the  port,  where  finding 
Apelles,  they  contracted  a  ftrift  friendfhip,  which 
continued  ever  after  :  a  circumftance  fomething 
extraordinary  between  perfons  of  the  greateft 
merit  in  the  fame  way.    They  agreed  between 
them,  in  regard  to  the  painting  in  which  they 
had  tried  their  fkill  with  each  other,  to  leave  it 
to  pofterity  as  it  was,  without  touching  it  any 
more,  rightly  forefeeing  what  really  came  to 
pafs,  that  it  would  one  day  prove  the  admirati- 
on of  the  whole  world,  and  particularly  of  the 
connoiffeurs  and  matters  of  the  art.    But  this 
precious  monument  of  the  two  greateft  painters 
that  ever  were,  was  reduced  to  allies,  when  the 
houfe  of  Auguftus,  in  the  Palatium,  was  firft 
burnt ;  where  it  was  expofed  to  the  curiofity  ot 
fpedators  always  furprized,  in  the  midft  of  a 
multitude  of  other  moft  exquifite  and  finifhed 
paintings,  to  find  in  this  only  a  kind  of  void 
Q^4  fpace, 
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fpace,  by  fo  much  the  more  admirable,  as  it 
had  only  the  outlines  of  three  defigns  in  it  of  the 
moft  perfect  beauty,  fcarce  vifible  through  their 
fmallnefs,  and  for  that  reafon  ftill  the  more  va- 
luable and  the  more  attractive  of  the  moft  ju- 
dicious eyes. 

It  is  almoft  in  this  fenfe  the  pafTage  of  Pliny 
is  to  be  underftood,  where  he  fays,  arrepto  peni- 
cillo  lineam  ex  colore  duxit  fummce  tenuitaiis  per  ta- 
bulam  ;  by  lineam  he  does  not  mean  a  fimple 
geometrical  line,  but  a  ftroke  of  the  pencil  in 
an  exquifite  tafte.  The  other  notion  is  contrary 
to  common  fenfe,  fays  Mr.  de  Piles,  and  mocks 
everybody  that  has  the  leaft  idea  of  painting. 

Though  Apelles  was  very  exact  in  his  works, 
he  knew  how  fir  it  was  neceffary  to  take  pains 
without  tiring  his  genius,  and  did  not  carry  his 
exactitude  to  the  utmoft  fcruple.  *  He  laid  one 
day  of  Protogenes,  that  he  confeffed  that  rival 
might  equal,  or  even  excel  him  in  every  thing 
elfe,  but  did  not  know  when  to  take  off  the  pen- 
til,  ( that  is  to  fay,  to  have  done  ; )  and  that  he 
often  fpoiled  the  fine  things  he  did,  by  endea- 
vouring to  give  them  an  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection. _  A  reflection  worth  noting,  fays  Pliny, 
and  which  fhews  that  a  too  fcrupulous  exacti- 
tude often  becomes  prejudicial. 

Apelles  did  not  fay  this  becaufe  he  approved 
negligence  in  thofe  who  applied  themfelves  to 
painting.  Pie  was  of  a  quite  different  opinion, 
both  with  regard  to  himfelf  and  others.  He  paf- 
ied  no  day  of  his  life,  whatever  other  affairs  he 


*  rdeta  &  aliam  glori.im. 
ufurpavit  cum  Prptogenis  o- 
p(is  immcnli  laboris  ac  curse 
Jiipra  modum  anxire,  mura- 
ietur.  Dixit  enim  omnia 
fibi  cum  iJIo  pnria,  aut  iJJi 


meliora :  fed  uno  fe  praeftarc, 
quod  manum  ilJe  de  tabula 
non  fcirct  rollere;  memora- 
bili  prcecepro,  nocerc  faepe 
nimium  diligentiam.  PH?i. 


might 
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might  have  to  tranfact,  without  exercifing  him- 
felf  either  in  craions,  with  the  pen,  or  the  brufh, 
as  well  to  preferve  the  freedom  and  facility  of  his 
hand,  as  -to  improve  his  perfection  in  all  the 
refinements  of  an  art,  that  has  no  bounds. 

One  of  his  difciples  mewing  him  a  draught 
for  his  opinion  of  it,  and  telling  him,  that  he 
had  done  it  very  faft,  and  in  a  certain  fpace  of 
time  :  /  fee  that  very  plain,  fays  he,  without 
your  telling  it  me,  and  am  fur  prized  that  in  fo 
fhort  a  time  you  did  no  more  of  this  kind. 

Another  painter  mewing  him  the  picture  of 
an  Hellen,  which  he  had  drawn  with  care,  and 
adorned  with  abundance  of  jewels,  he  told  him  : 
Not  being  able  to  make  her  beautiful,  friend  of 
mine,  you  were  refclved  at  leaf  to  make  her  rich. 

If  he  fpoke  his  own  opinion  with  fimplicity, 
he  took  that  of  others  in  the  fame  manner.  His 
cuftom  was,  when  he  had  iinilhed  a  work,  to 
expofe  it  to  the  eyes  of  fuch  as  pafTed  by,  and 
to  hear  what  was  faid  of  it  behind  a  curtain, 
with  defign  to  correct  the  faults  they  obferved 
in  it.  A  fhoemaker  having  perceived  fome- 
thing  wanting  in  a  fandal,  faid  fo  freely  ;  and 
the  criticifm  was  juft.  The  next  day  pafling  the 
fame  way  he  faw  the  fault  corrected.  Proud  of 
the  good  fuccefs  of  his  remark,  he  thought  fit 
to  cenfure  alfo  a  leg,  to  which  there  was  nothing 
to  object  :  the  painter  then  came  from  behind 
the  fcreen,  and  bade  the  fhoemaker  keep  to  his 
trade  and  his  fandals  :  Which  gave  birth  to  the 
proverb,  Ne  futor  ultra  crepidam  ;  that  is, 

Let  not  the  cobler  go  beyond  his  loft. 

Apelles  took  pleafure  in  doing  juftice  to  the 
merit  of  great  matters,  and  was  not  alhamed  to 
prefer  them  to  himfelf  in  fome  qualities,  Thus 

he 
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he  confeffed  ingenuoufly  that  Amphion  excel- 
led him  in  difpofition,  and  Afclepiodorus  in  the 
regularity  of  defign.  We  have  feen  his  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  Protogenes.  Nor  did  he 
confine  himfelf  to  mere  words. 

That  excellent  painter  was  in  no  great  efteem 
with  his  own  country.  Whilft  Apelles  was 
with  him  at  Rhodes,  he  afked  him  what  he 
would  take  for  his  works  when  finimed,  and 
the  other  having  fet  a  very  moderate  price  up- 
on them  :  and  for  me,  replied  Apelles,  I  offer 
you  *  fifty  talents  for  each  of  them,  and  will  take 
them  all  at  that  price ;  adding,  that  he  mould 
eafily  get  them  off,  and  would  fell  them  all 
as  his  own.  This  offer,  which  he  made  in 
earneft,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Rhodians  to  the 
merit  of  their  painter  ;  who  on  his  fide  made 
the  beft  of  it,  and  would  not  fell  any  more  of 
his  pictures  but  at  a  very  considerable  price. 

His  fupreme  excellency  in  painting  was  not 
the  only  merit  of  Apelles.  Polite  learning, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his  affable,  infi- 
nuating,  elegant  behaviour,  made  him  highly  a- 
greeable  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  did  not 
difdain  to  go  often  to  the  painter's  houfe,  as  well 
to  enjoy  the  charms  of  his  converfation,  as  to 
fee  him  work,  and  to  be  the  firft  witnefs  of  the 
wonders  performed  by  his  pencil.  This  affec- 
tion for  a  painter,  who  was  polite,  agreeable, 
and  fall  of  wit,  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder.  A 
young  monarch  eafily  grows  fond  of  a  genius 
of  this  kind,  who,  with  the  goodnefs  of  his 
heart,  unites  the  beauty  of  his  mind,  and  the  de- 
licacy of  his  pencil.  This  fort  of  familiarity 
between  heroes  of  different  characters,  is  not  un~ 

*  Fifty  thufarj  crowns.  This  fum  fee ms  exorbitant.     It  is 

cotnmu  enough  to  meet  with  errors  in  expbers. 

common. 
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common,  and  does  honour  to  the  greateft 
princes. 

Alexander  had  fo  high  an  idea  of  Apelles, 
that  he  publifhed  an  edift  to  declare,  that  it  was 
his  will  that  no  other  perfons  mould  paint  him  ; 
and  by  the  fame  edict  granted  permiflion  to 
none  but  Pyrgoteles  to  cut  the  dies  for  his  me- 
dals, and  Lyfippus  to  reprefent  him  in  caft 
metals. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  principal  of  A-  Plut.  d. 
lexander's  courtiers  being  one  day  with  Apel-  ^Jf'  & 
les,  whilft  he  was  painting,  he  vented  abun- *  ^ 
dance  of  injudicious  queft ions  and  refle&ions  up- 
on painting,  as  is  common  with  thofe  who  talk 
of  what  they  are  ignorant.    Apelles,  who  had 
no  reafon  to  apprehend  any  thing  from  ex- 
plaining himfelf  freely  to  the  greateft  lords,  laid 
to  him,  "  Do  you  fee  thofe  boys  that  are  grind- 
"  ing  my  colours  ?  Whilft  you  were  filent  they 
"  admired  you,  dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of 
"  the  purple  and  gold  with  which  your  ha- 
"  bits  glitter.    But  ever  fince  you  began  to 
"  talk  of  what  you  don't  underftand,  they  have 
"  done  nothing  but  laugh."    Plutarch  relates 
this.    According  to  Pliny  *,  Apelles  ventured  pifn.  I. 
to  reprove  Alexander  himfelf  in  this  manner,  c.  1  o. 
though  in  fofter  terms,  advifing  him  only  to  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  with  more  referve  before  his  work- 
men :  fuch  an  afcendant  had  the  witty  painter 
acquired  over  a  prince,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
terror  and  admiration  of  the  world,  and  na- 
turally very  warm.    Alexander  gave  him  ftill 
more  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  affedtion  and 
regard. 

*   In    officina    imperite     tererent.    Tantum  au&ori- 
multa    diceret  :    filentium     tatis  &  juris  eratei  in  regem, 
comiter  fuadcbar,  rideri  eum    alioquin  iracundum. 
dicens  a  pueris  qui  colores 

4  The 
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The  fimple  and  open  character  of  Apelles 
was  not  equally  agreeable  to  all  the  generals  of 
that  young  monarch.  Ptolemy,  one  of  them,  to 
whom  Egypt  was  afterwards  allotted,  was  not  of 
the  number  of  thofe  that  affected  our  painter 
moft  ;  for  what  reafon  hiftory  does  not  fay. 
However  it  was,  Apelles  having  embarked,  fome- 
time  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  for  a  city  of 
Greece,  was  unfortunately  thrown  by  a  tempeft 
upon  the  coaft  of  Alexandria,  where  the  new 
king  made  him  no  reception.  Befides  this  mor- 
tification, which  he  expected,  there  were  fome 
perfons,  that  envied  him,  malicious  enough  to 
endeavour  to  embroil  him  much  more.  With 
this  view,  they  engaged  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  court  to  invite  him  to  fup  with  the  king,  as 
from  himfelf;  not  doubting  but  fuch  a  liberty, 
which  he  would  feem  to  take  of  himfelf,  would 
draw  upon  him  the  indignation  of  a  prince, 
who  did  not  love,  and  knew  nothing  of  this  lit- 
tle knavifli  trick.    Accordingly,  Apelles  went 
to  fupper  out  of  deference,  and  the  king  highly 
offended  at  his  preemption,  afked  him  fiercely  ; 
which  of  his  officers  had  invited  him  to  his 
table  ?  and  fhewing  him  his  ufual  invitors,  he 
added,  that  he  would  know  which  of  them  had 
occafioned  him  to  take  fuch  a  liberty.  The 
painter,  without  any  emotion,  extricated  him- 
&lf,  from  this  difficulty  like  a  man  of  wit,  and 
a  confummate  defigner.    He  immediately  took 
a  piece  of  charcoal  out  of  a  chaflngdim,  in  the 
room,  and  with  three  or  four  ftrokes  upon  the 
wall,  fetched  the  perfon  that  had  invited  him, 
to  the  great  aftonifhment  of  Ptolemy,  who  from 
tfe  firft  lines  knew  the  face  of  the  impoftor. 
This  adventure  reconciled  him  with  the  king  of 
^'gypt,  who  afterwards  loaded  him  with  wealth 
and  honours. 

But 
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But  this  did  not  reconcile  him  with  envy,  Ludan.de 
which  only  became  the  more  violent  againft  him.  J^™. 
He  wasaccufed,  fome  time  after,  before  that  ^ 
prince,  of  having  entered  with  Theodotus  *  into 
the  confpiracy  formed  againft  him  in  the  city  of 
Tyre.    The  accufer  was  another  painter  of  re- 
putation, named  Antiphilus.    There  was  not 
the  leaft  probability  in  the  charge.    A  pelles  had 
not  been  at  Tyre  ;  had  never  feen  Theodotus ; 
and  was  neither  of  a  character  nor  profeffion  to 
be  concerned  in  fuch  affairs  :  the  accufer,  who 
was  alfo  a  painter,  though  very  inferior  to  A- 
pelles  in  merit  and  reputation,  might,  without 
injury,  be  fufpe&ed  of  jealoufy  in  point  of  art. 
But  the  prince,  without  hearing  or  examining 
any  thing,  as  is  too  common,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  Apelles  was  criminal,  reproached 
him  warmly  with  his  ingratitude,  and  badnefs 
of  heart    and  he  would  have  been  carried  to 
execution,  but  for  the  voluntary  confeffion  of 
one  of  the  accomplices  i   who,  touched  with 
companion  upon  feeing  an  innocent  man  upon 
the  point  of  being  put  to  death,  confefTed  his 
own  guilt,  and  declared  that  Apelles  had  no 
fhare  in  the  confpiracy.    The  king,  aihanied 
of  having  given  ear  to  calumny  fo  haftily,  re- 
inftated  him  in  his  friendfhip,  gave  him  an 
hundred  talents,  to  make  him  amends  for  the  An  h**~ 
wrong  he  had  done  him,  with  Antiphilus  to 

his  nave.  omw. 

Apelles,  on  his  return  to  Ephefus,  revenged 
himfelf  upon  all  his  enemies  by  an  excellent 
pi&ure  of  calumny, .  difpofed  in  this  manner. 
Upon  the  right  of  the  piece  fate  a  man  of 
confiderable  authority  with  great  ears,  not  un- 
like thofe  of  Midas,  holding  out  his  hand  to 

*  Lucian  is  taxed  with  a  wry  grofs  anachronifm  in  regard 
ta  this  fat?.  , 

J  calumny, 
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calumny,  to  invite  her  to  approach  him.  On 
each  fide  of  him  ftood  a  woman,  one  of  whom 
represented  Ignorance,  and  the  other  *Sufpicion 
Calumny  feems  to  advance  in  the  form  of  a 
woman  of  exquifite  beauty.    There  is  how- 
ever to  be  difcerned  in  her  afped  and  mein  an 
air  of  violence  and  fiercenefs,  like  one  actua- 
ted by  anger  and  fury.    In  one  hand,  me 
holds  a  torch  to  kindle  the  fire  of  difcord  and 
divifion;  and  with  the  other  fhe  dra^s  a, 
young  man  by  the  hair,  holding  up  his  hands 
to  heaven,  and  imploring  the  affiftance  of  the 
gods     Before  her  goes  a  man  with  a  pale  face 
a  withered  lean  body,  and  piercing  eyes,  who' 
feems  to  lead  the  band :  this  was  f  Envy 
Calumny  is  attended  by  two  other  women 
who  excite,    animate,   and   bufy  themfelves 
about  her,  to  exalt  her  charms  and  adjuft  her 
attire     By  their  wary  and  compofed  air  thefe 
are  eafily  conjectured  to  be  Fraud  and  Trea- 
chery.   At  diftance  behind  all  the  reft  fol- 
lows Repentance,  cloathed  in  a  black  torn 
habit    who  looking  back  with  abundance  of 
confufion  and  tears,  fees  afar  off  Truth  ad- 
vancing furrounded  with  light.    Such  was  the 
uierul  and  ingenious  revenge  of  this  great  man 
1  do  not  believe  it  would  have  been  fafe  for 
him,  during  his  ftay  in  Egypt,  to  have  drawn, 
or  at  leaft  expofed,  fuch  a  painting.  Thofe 
great  ears,  that  hand  extended  to  invite  the 
approach  of  Calumny,  and  the  like  ftrokes, 
Qo  no  honour  to  the  principal  character,  and 
exprefs  a  prince  fufpicious,  credulous,  open  to 
fraud,  who  feems  to  invite  accufers. 

f  Envy,  in  the  Greek,  is  mafculine : 
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Pliny  makes  a  long  enumeration  of  the  paint- 
ings of  Apelles.  That  of  Antigonus  *  is  one 
of  the  moft  famous.  This  prince  had  but  one 
eye,  wherefore  he  drew  him  turning  fideways, 
to  hide  that  deformity.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  that  difcovered  the  profile. 

tie  drew  a  great  many  pictures  of  Alexan- 
der, one  of  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  moft 
finifhed  of  his  works.  He  was  reprefented  in 
it  with  thunder  in  his  hand.  This  picture  was 
done  for  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus.  The 
hero's  hand  with  the  thunder  in  it,  fays  Pliny, 
who  had  feen  it,  feem  actually  projected  from 
the  piece.  And  that  prince  himfelf  faid,  that 
he  .reckoned  two  Alexanders,  the  one  of  Philip, 
who  was  invincible  ;  the  other  of  Apelles,  that 
was  inimitable. 

Pliny  mentions  one  of  his  paintings,  which 
muft  have  been  of  fingular  beauty.  He  made 
it  for  a  publick  difpute  between  the  painters : 
the  fubject  given  them  to  work  upon  was  a 
marc.  Perceiving  that  intrigue  was  upon  the 
point  of  adjudging  the  prize  to  one  of  his  ri- 
vals, f  ne  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  men 
to  that  of  mute  animals,  more  juft  than  men. 
He  caufed  the  pictures  of  the  other  painters  to 
be  fet  before  horfes  brought  thither  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  they  continued  without  motion  to  all  the 
other  pieces,  and  did  not  begin  to  neigh  till  that 
of  Apelles  appeared. 

His  Venus,  called  Anadyomene,  that  is  to 
fay,  rifing  from  the  fea,  was  his  mafter-piece. 

*  Habet  in   pittura  fpe-     lateret.    Quintil.  1.  2.  c.  1 3. 
ciem  tOta  facies.   Apelles  ta-        f'Quo  judiclo  ad  mutas 
men  imaginem  Antigoni  la-     quadrupedes  provocavit  ab 
tere  tant  umaltero  oftendit,  hominibus, 
ut  atniffa  oculi  deformitas 
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Pliny  *  fays,  that  this  piece  was  celebrated  by 
the  verfes  of  the  greateft  poets,  and  that  if  the 
painting  was  excelled  by  the  poetry,  it  was  alfo 
made  illuftnous  by  it.    Apelles  had  made  ano- 
ther at  Cos,  his  native  country,  which  in  his 
own  opinion,  and  that  of  all  judges,  would 
have  excelled  the  firft  ;  but  invidious  death  put 
Strab  1.    a  flop  to  the  work  when  half  executed  No 
H  P       body  afterwards  would  prefume  to  put  pencil 
to  it.    It  is  not  known,  whether  it  was  this  fe- 
cond  Venus  or  the  firft,  that  Auguftus  boueht  of 
the  people  of  Cos,  by  difcharging  them  of  the 
An  hun-    tnbute  of  an  hundred  talents  laid  on  them  by 
dredthou-  the  Roman  republick.    If  it  were  the  fecond 

fZLs     aS  iSrVlry  Hu€l2' ll  had  as  bad  a  fate>  and  ftiU 
worfe  than  the  firft.    In  the  time  of  Auguftus 

the  damp  had  begun  to  fpoil  the  lower  part  of 
it.    Enquiry  was  made  by  that  prince's  order 
tor  fomebody  to  retouch  it;  but  there  were  none 
bold  enough  to  undertake  it,  which  f  augmen- 
ted the  glory  of  the  Greek  painter,  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  work  itfelf.    This  fine  Venus, 
which  no  one  dared  to  retouch  out  of  venerati- 
on and  awe,  was  infulted  by  the  worms,  that 
got  into  the  wood  and  devoured  it.  Nero 
who  reigned  then,  caufed  another  to  be  fet 
Donthew.  up  in  its  place,  done  by  a  painter  of  little 
note. 

Pliny  obferves  to  the  reader,  that  all  thefe 
wonderful  paintings,  which  were  the  admiration 
or  all  mankind,  were  painted  only  with  the 
four  primitive  colours,  of  which  we  have 
ipoke. 

*  ^erflbuf  g/*cis  ta!j L°-       t  Ipfa  injuria  ceffit  in 
PC  e ■  dum  laudatur,  viflo,    gloriam  artificis. 
lei  aluftrato. 
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_  Apelles  brought  up  £  veral  difciples,  to  whom 
his  inventions  were  of  great  advantage  :  but,  fays 
PJiny,  he  had  one  fecret  which  nobody  could 
ever  difcover,  and  that  was  the  compofition  of 
a  certain  varnifh,  which  he  applied  to  his  paint- 
ings, to  preferve  them  during  a  long  feries  of  a*es 
in  all  their  frefhnefs  and  fpirit.    There  were' 
three  advantages  in  the  ufe  of  this  varnifh  : 
i.  It  gave  a  luftre  to  every  kind  of  colour, 
and  made  them  more  mellow,  fmooth  and  ten- 
der :  which  is  now  the  effeft  of  oil.    2.  It  pre- 
served his  works  from  dirt  and  duft     3  It 
*  helped  the  fight  of  the  fpeftator  which  is  apt 
to  dazzle,  in  foftening  the  ftrength  of  the  molt 
lively  colours,  by  the  interpofition  of  this  var- 
nifh   which  ferved  inftead  of  glaffes  to  his 
works. 


One  of  the  moft  famous  cotemooraries  of  A- 
pelles  was  Ariftides  the  Thebaii.  *  He  did  not 
indeed  pofTefs  the  elegance  and  graces  in  fo  high 
a  degree  as  Apelles :  f  but  was  the  firft,  that  by 
genius  and  application  eftablilhed  unerring  rules 
tor  expreffing  the  foul,  that  is  to  fay,  the  in- 
moft  workings  of  the  mind.  He  excelled  as 
WCJ  lnJthe  *lrong  and  vehement,  as  the  foft 
and  tender  paffions  :  but  his  colouring  had  feme- 
thing  harm  and  fevere  in  it. 


Aristidesj 


*  Ne  claritas  colorum,  o- 

culorum  aciem  ofrendere't  

&  eadem  res  minis  floridis 
roloribus  auftericatcm  occul- 
redaret.  Plin. 


Vol.  I, 
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The  admirable  piece  *  was  his,   (  ftill  in 
Piny's  words)  in  which,  in  the  ftorming  of  a 
town,  a  Mother  is  reprefented  expiring  by  a 
wound  Hie  has  received  in  her  bofom,  and  an 
Infant  creeping  to    fuck  at  her  breaft. 
In  the  vifage  of  this  woman,  though  dying, 
there  appears  the  warmeft  fentiments,  and  the 
moft  paffionate  follicitude  of  the  maternal  ten- 
dernefs.    She  feems  to  be  fenfible  of  her  child's 
danger,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  afraid,  that 
inftead    of  her    milk   he  mould   find  only 
blood.    One  would  think  Pliny  had  the  pencil 
in  his  hand,  he  paints  all  he  defcribes  in  fuch 
lively  colours.    Alexander,  who  was  fo  fond  of 
whatever  was  fine,  was  fo  enamoured  of  this 
piece,  that  he  caufed  it  to  be  taken  from 
Thebes,  where  it  was,  and  carried  to  Pella, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  at  leaft  fo  reputed. 

The  fame  perfon  painted  alfo  the  battle  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  Perfians,  wherein,  within 
a  fingle  frame,  he  introduced  an  hundred  per- 
fons  t  at  a  thoufand  drachmas  (about  twenty - 
four  pounds)  each  figure,  by  an  agreement  made 
between  him  and  the  tyrant  Mnafon,  who  reigned 
at  that  time  at  Elataea  in  Phocis.  I  have  fpoke 
el fe where  of  a  Bacchus,  which  was  reckoned 
the  mafter-piece  of  Ariftides,  and  was  found 
at  Corinth  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Mum- 
mius. 

He  was  fo  excellent  in  expreffing  the  languor 
of  the  body  or  mind,  that  Attalus,  who  was  a 

*  Hujus  pi&ura  eft,  op-     mere,  ne ,    emortuo  ladle 
pido  capto  ad  matris  mori-     fanguinem  lambat. 
entis  e  vulnere  mammam  a-        +  The  text  fays,  ten  mkae* 
drepens     infans  ;    intelligi-     The  mina  is  worth  an  bun-. 
turque  (entire  maler  &  ti-     dred  drachmas,  and  the  drach- 
ma ten  fols. 

great 
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great  connoifTeur  in  things  of  this  kind,  made 
no  fcruple  to  give  an  hundred  talents  for  one  An 
of  his  paintings,  wherein  only  fomething  0f^^«- 
this  nature  was  expreffed  :  Only  riches  as  im- 
menfe  as  thofe  of  Attalus,  which  became  a  pro-  <ra™tt' 
verb,  ^  {Att alius  Condi  tionibus)  could  make  fo 
exorbitant  a  price  for  a  fmgle  picture  probable. 

Protogenes. 

Protogenes  was  of  the  city  of  Caunus,  upon 
the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  on 
which  it  depended.  He  employed  himfelf  at 
firft  only  in  painting  mips,  and  lived  a  great 
while  in  extreme  poverty.  Perhaps  that  might 
be  of  no  prejudice  to  him  ;  for  poverty  often 
induces  men  to  take  pains,  and  is  the  *  fitter, 
or  rather  mother  of  invention  and  capacity.  By 
the  works  he  was  employed  to  do  at  Athens,  he 
became  the  admiration  of  the  moft  difcerning 
people  in  the  world. 

The  moft  famous  of  his  paintings  was  tie PIin  x 
Jalysos;  he  was  an  hunter,  fon  or  grandibn  c.  10. 
of  the  Sun,   and  founder  of  Rhodes.    What  Aul-  Ge]I- 
was  moft  admired  in  this  piece  was  the  froth  at  L15^*31* 
the  dog's  mouth.    I  have  related  this  circum-  Demetr 
ftance  at  length,  in  fpeaking  of  the  fiese  ofp-  898.' 
Rhodes.  Vol  VII. 

Another  very  celebrated  picture  of  Proto- 
genes, was  the  fatyr  leaning  againft  a  pillar. 
He  executed  it  at  the  very  time  Rhodes  was  be- 
fieged:    wherefore  it  was  laid  to  have  been 
■painted  under  the  /word.    At  firft  there  was  a  s 
partridge  perched  upon  the  pillar.    Bur  be-  „  Tf'U+ 
caufe  the  people  of  the  place,  when  it  was  firft  **' 
expofed,  bellowed  all  their  attention  and  admi- 

*  Nefcio  quomodo  bonx  mentis  tohf  eft  paupcrtas.  Vetron. 
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ration  upon  the  partridge,  and  faid  nothing  of 
the  fatyr,  which  was  much  more  admirable 
and  the  tame  partridges,  brought  where  it  was, 
called  upon  the  fight  of  that  upon  the  pillar,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  real  one  the  painter,  offend- 
ed at  that  bad  tafte,  which  in  his  opinion  was 
an  injury  to  his  reputation,  defired  leave  of  the 
directors  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  painting 
was  confecrated,  to  retouch  his  work  ;  which 
being  granted,  he  ftruck  out  the  partridge. 

He  alfo  painted  the  mother  of  Ariftotle,  his 
0-ood  friend.    That  celebrated  philofopher,  who 
during  his  whole  life  cultivated  the  polite  arts 
and  fciences,   highly  efteemed  the  talents  of 
Protogenes.    He  even  wifhed,  that  he  had  ap- 
plied them  better  than  in  painting  hunters  or 
fatyrs,  or  in  making  portraits.    And  accord- 
ingly he  propofed  to  him,  as  a  fubjecl:  for  his 
pencil,  the  battles  and  conquefts  of  Alexander* 
as  very  proper  for  painting,  from  the  grandeur 
of  ideas,  elevation  of  circumftances,  variety  of 
events,  and  immortality  of  facts.    But  a  cer- 
tain peculiar  tafte,  a  natural  inclination  for  more 
calm  and  grateful  fubjecYs,  determined  him  to 
works  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned.  All 
tfttat  the  philofopher  could  obtain  of  the  paint- 
er at  1'aft,  was  the  portrait  of  Alexander,  but 
without  a  battle.    It  is  dangerous  to  make  ex- 
cellent artifts  quit  their  tafte  and  natural  talent. 

P  A  U  S  I  AS. 

Paufias  was  of  Sicyone.  He  diftanguiihed 
himfelf  particularly  by  that  kind  of  painting 
called  Caufiicky  from  the  colours  being  made 
to  adhere  either  upon  wood  or  ivory,  by  the 
means  of  fire.  Pamphilus  was  his  matter  in 
this  art,  whom  he  far  excelled  in  it.    He  was 

the 
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the  firft  that  adorned  arches  and  cielings  with 
paintings  of  this  kind.  There  were  many  Con* 
liderable  works  of  his  doing.  Paufaftias  fpeaks 
of  a  Drunkenness  §  ib  well  painted,  fays  he, 
that  all  the  features  of  her  ruddy  face  may  be 
diftinguifhed  through  a  large  glafs  fhe  is  fwil- 
ling. 

The  courtezan  *  Glycera,  of  Sicyone  alfo,  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  making  wreaths,  and  was 
looked  upon  to  be  the  inventrefs  of  them. 
Paufias,  to  pleafe  and  imitate  her,  applied 
himfelf  alfo  in  painting  flowers.  A  fine  dif- 
pute  arofe  betwixt  art  and  nature,  each  ufing 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  carry  the  prize  from 
their  competitor,  without  its  being  poffible  to 
adjudge  the  victory  to  either. 

Paufias  palled  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at 
Sicyone  his  country,  which  was  in  a  manner 
the  nurfing  mother  of  painters  and  painting.  It 
is  true,  that  this  city  being  fo  much  indebted  in 
the  latter  times,  that  all  the  publick  and  private 
paintings  were  pledged  for  large  fums  of  mo- 
ney, M.  Scaurus,  Sylla's  fon-in-law  by  his 
mother  Metella,  with  defign  to  immortalize 
his  edilefhip,  paid  all  the  creditors,  and  took 
out  of  their  hands  all  the  paintings  of  the 
mod  famous  matters,  and  amongft  the  reft 
thofe  of  Paufias,  carried  them  to  Rome,  and 
fet  them  up  in  the  famous  theatre,  which  he 
caufed  to  be  erected  to  the  height  of  three  fto- 
ries,  all  fupported  by  magnificent  pillars  of 
thirty  foot  high,  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 

*  Amavit  in  juventa  Gly-  lam  cum  opera  ejus  pie- 

ceram  municipem  fuam,  in-  tura  imitaretur,  &  iila  pro- 
ventricem  coronarum :  cer-  vocans  variaret,  efletque  cer- 
tandoque  imitatione  ejus,  ad  tamen  artis  ac  naturae.  Plin. 
numerofiflimam  florurrj  va-  1.  35.  c.  1  1.  Sc  1.  21.  c.  3. 
fietatem  perduxit  artem  li- 
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dred  and  fixty,  and  embellifhed  with  ftatues  of 
marble  and  bronze,  and  with  antique  pieces  of 
the  greateft  painters.  This  theatre  was  to  con- 
tinue only  during  the  celebration  of  the  games. 
Pliny  fays  of  this  edilefhip,  that  it  compleated 
the  fubverfton  of  the  manners  of  the  Roman 
citizens.  Cujus  (M.  Scauri)  nefcio  an  JEdMtas 
maxhne  projlraverit  mores  chiles  ;  and  he  goes  fo 
far  as  to  add,  that  it  did  more  prejudice  to  the 
republick  than  the  bloody  profcription  of  his 
father-in-law;  Sylla,  that  cut  off  fo  many  thou- 
fand  Roman  citizens. 

Nicias  of  Athens  diftinguifhed  himfelf  very 
much  amongft  the  painters.  There  were  a- 
bundance  of  his  pictures  in  exceeding  eftima- 
tion ;  amongft  others ,  that  wherein  he  had 
drawn  Ulyfles's  defcent  into  hell,  called 
Attalus,  or  rather,  according  to  Plutarch,  Pto- 
lomy,  offered  him  for  this  picture  fixty  talents, 
(  fixty  thoufmd  crowns )  which  feems  almoft  in- 
credible :  but  he  refufed  them,  and  made  it  a 
prefent  to  his  country.  He  laboured  upon  this 
piece  with  fuch  application,  that  he  often  forgot 
the  time  of  the  day,  and  would  afk  his  fervant, 
Have  1  dined  ?  *  When  Praxiteles  was  afked 
upon  which  of  his  works  of  marble  he  fet  the 
higheft  value  *  he  anfwered,  That  to  which  Ni- 
cias has  fet  his  hand.  Fie  meant  by  that  the  ex- 
cellent varnifh  added  by  that  painter  to  his  mar- 
ble ftatues,  which  exalted  their  beauty. 

I  fhall  not  mention  abundance  of  other  great 
painters,  not  fo  well  known,  nor  fo  illuftn'ous 
as  thofe  I  have  fpoke  of,  who  did  fo  much  ho- 
nour to  Greece. 


*  Hie  eft  Nicias,  de  quo 
dicebat  Praxiteles  interroga- 
tus  qua:  maxime  opera  fun 
rrobaret    in    marmoribus  : 


Quibus  Nicias  man  urn  ad- 
movifi'et ;  tantum  circumli- 
tioni  -ejus  tribuebat.  Plhi. 

1.  35.  c.  n. 
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It  is  very  unfortunate  that  none  of  their  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  that  we  are  not  ca- 
pable of  judging  of  their  merit  by  our  own 
eyes.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  compare  the 
antique  fculpture  of  the  Greeks  with  our  own, 
becaufe  we  are  certain  that  we  ft  ill  have  mafter- 
pieces  of  it,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fineft  works  of 
that  kind  antiquity  produced,.  The  Romans, 
in  the  age  of  their  greateft  fplendor,  which  was 
that  of  Auguftus,  difputed  with  the  Greeks  only 
ability  in  the  art  of  government.  They  ac- 
knowledged them  their  mailers  in  all  others, 
and  exprefsly  in  that  of  fculpture. 

Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  cera 
Credo  equidem  ;  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus. 
Tu  regere  imperio  populosy  Romane,  memento : 
Hcetibi  erunt  artes.  Virg.  iEneid.  1.  6. 

What  I  have  related  of  Michael  Angelo, 
who  preferred  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles  fo  much 
to  his  own,  is  an  evident  proof,  that  the  mo- 
dern can  no  more  than  the  antient  Rome,  dif- 
pute  fculpture  with  the  Greeks. 

We  cannot  judge  in  the  lame  manner  of  the 
excellency  of  the  antient  painters.  That  quel- 
tion  is  not  to  be  decided  from  mere  relations. 
To  underftand  that,  it  were  necelfary  to  have 
their  pieces  to  compare  with  each  other,  and 
with  ours.  Thefe  we  want.  There  are  Hill 
fome  antique  Moiaick  paintings  at  Rome  •>  but 
few  done  with  the  pencil,  and  thofe  in  bad  con- 
dition. Befides  which,  what  remains,  and  was 
painted  at  Rome  upon  the  walls,  were  not 
done  till  long  after  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
painters  of  Greece. 


It 
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It  muft  however  be  owned,  that,  every  thing 
confidered,  the  prejudices  are  extremely  in  fa* 
vour  of  antiquity,  even  in  regard  to  painting. 
In  the  time  of  CrafTus,  whom  Cicero  introduces 
as  a  fpeaker,  in  his  books  de  Oratore,  people 
could  never  fufficiently  admire  the  works  of 
the  antient  painters,  and  were  foon  tired  with 
thofe  of  the  moderns  ;  becaufe  in  the  former 
there,  was  a  tafte  of  defign  and  expreffion,  that 
perpetuated  the  raptures  of  the  connoiffeurs,  and 
jn  the  latter  fcarce  any  thing,  to  be  found,  but 
the  variety  of  -the  colouring.  "I  do  not 
"  know,  lays  Craffus  *,  how  it  happens,  that 
"  t]?ings  which  ftrike  us  at  firft  view  by  their 

vivacity,  and  which  even  give  us  pleafure  by 
"  that  .furprize,  almoft  as  foon.difguft  and  fa- 

tiate  us.1    Let  us,  for  inftance,  confider  our 

modern  paintings.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
c<  fplendid  and  lively  ?  What  beauty,  what  va- 
"  riety  of  colours  !   How  fuperior  are  they 

in  this  point  to  thofe  of  the  antients,  ! 
"  However,  all  thefe  new  pieces,  which  charm 
<c  us  at  firft  fight,  have  no  long  impreffion  ; 
*.*  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  never  tired 
If  with  contemplating  the  others,  notwithftand- 
41  ing  all  their  fimplicity,  and  even  the  groffr 
"  nefs  of  their  colouring."  Cicero  gives  no 
Dion.  Ha-  reafon  for  thefe  effects  :  But  Dionyfms  Halicar- 
jcam.  in  naffenfis,  who  lived  alfo  in  the  time  of  Auo-uf- 

iittq.  p.  & 

*  Difficile  diaa  c.l,  quae-  diora  funt  in  pi&uris  novis 
namcaula  fit  cur  ea,  qua:  pleraque  quam  in  veteribus! 
maxime  fenfus  noJlros  ira-  qua;  tamen,  etiamfi  primo 
pellunt  vpJuptate  &  fpccie  alpcftu  nos  ceperunt,  diutius 
prima  acemine  cqmmovent,  non  delecW:  cam  iidem 
ab  iis  cclermie  faltidio  quo-  no?,  in  antiquis  tabulis,  illo 
dam  &  fatietate  abaliena-  ipfo  horrido  obfoleroque  fe- 
mur. Qnanio  coiorum  pul-  neamur.  Cic.  de  orat.  I  3, 
thritudine  £  varietate  flori-  n.  08. 
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lus,  does.    "  The  antients,   fays  he,  were 
f*  great  defigners,  and  underftood  perfectly  all 
"  the  grace  and  force  of  exprefiion,  though 
"  their  colouring  was  firaple  and  little  various. 
"  But  the  modern  painters,  who  excel  in  co- 
< 4  louring  and  fhades,  are  vaftly  far  from  de- 
figning  fo  well,  and  do  not  treat  the  paflions 
"  with  the  fame  fuccefs."    This  double  tefti- 
mony  Ihews  us,  that  the  antients  had  fucceeded 
no  lefs  in  painting  than  in  fculpture  :  and  their 
fuperiority  in  the  latter  no  body  ever  contefted. 
It  appears  at  leaft,  without  carrying  any  thing 
to  extremes,  that  the  antients  rofe  as  high  in 
the  parts  of  defign,  chiaro-ofcuro,  ( light  and 
froade)  exprefiion  and  composition,  as  the  moft 
excellent  moderns  can  have  done  ;  but  as  to 
colouring,  that  they  were  much  inferior  to  the 
latter. 

I  cannot  conclude  what  regards  painting  and 
fculpture,  without  deploring  the  abufe  made  of 
it,  even  by  thofe  who  have  moft  excelled  in  it : 
I  fpeak  equally  of  the  antients  and  moderns. 
All  the  arts  in  general,  but  efpecially  the  two 
we  are  now  upon,  fo  eftimable  in  themfelves,  fo 
worthy  of  admiration,  which  produce  fuch  a- 
mazing  effects,  that  by  the  ftrokes  of  the  chiffel 
animate  marble  and  brafs  •,  and  by  the  mixture 
of  colours,  reprefent  all  the  objects  of  nature  to 
the  life  :  thefe  arts,  I  fay,  owe  a  particular  ho- 
mage to  virtue  •,  to  the  honour  and  advancement 
pf  which,  the  original  author  and  inventor  of 
all  arts,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Pivinity  himfelf, 
has  peculiarly  allotted  them. 

This  is  the  ufe  which  even  the  Pagans  be- 
lieved themfelves  obliged  to  make  of  fculpture 
and  painting,  by  confecrating  them  to  the 
memory  of  great  men,  and  the  exprefiion  of 

tjicir 
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their  glorious  a&rons.    *  Fabius,  Scipio,  and 
the  other  illuftrious  perfons  of  Rome,  confefTed, 
that  upon  feeing  the  images  of  their  predecef- 
fors,  they  found  themfelves  animated  to  vir- 
tue in  ah  extraordinary  manner.    It  was  not  the 
wax  of  which  thofe  figures  were  formed,  nor 
the  figures  themielves,  that  produced  fuch  ftrong 
imprelhons  in  their  minds  j  but  the  fight  of 
the  great  men,  and  the  great  aft  ions  of  which 
they  renewed  and  perpetuated  the  remembrance, 
and  infpired  at  the  fame  time  an  ardent  de- 
fire  to  imitate  them. 
Polyb.1.6.     Polybius  obferves,  that  thefe  images,  that  is 
p.  495>    to  fay,  the  buftos  of  wax,  which  were  expofed 
496.       on  the  days  of  folemnity  in  the  halls  of  the  Ro- 
man magistrates,  and  were  carried  with  pomp 
at  their  funerals,  kindled  an  incredible  ardour 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  men,  as  if  thofe 
great  men  had  quitted  their  tombs,  and  returned 
from  the  dead,  to  animate  them  in  perfon  to 
follow  their  example. 

Agrippa  f ,  Auguftus's  fon-in-law,  in  a 
magnificent  harangue,  worthy  of  the  firft  and 
greater!:  citizen  of  Rome,  fhews,  by  feveral 
reafons,  fays  Pliny,  how  ufeful  it  would  be  to 
theftate  to  expofe  publickly  the  fineft  pieces  of 
antiquity  in  every  kind  ,  in  exciting  a  no- 

*  Srepc  audivi  Q_Maxu-  peftore  crefcerc,  neque  prius 

mum,  V.  Scipionem,  prate-  ledari,   qtiam  virtus  eorum 

rea  civitatis  noftra  praecla-  famam  atque  gloriam  ada> 

10s  viros  lolitos  ita  dicere,  quaverit.    Salluft  in  ilJat. 

cum  majomm  imagines  intu-  beljvgurth. 
erentur,  vehemcntiffime  fibi        fExtat  ejus  (  Agripprc  ) 

an:mi:m  ad  virtutem  accen-  oratio  magnih'ca,  &  maximo 

di.    Scilicet  non  ceram  il-  civium  digna,  dc  tabulis  om- 

■  ;  1  neque  tiguram,  tantam  nibus  figniique  publicandiss 

vim  in  icic  habere  :  fed  me-  quod  fieri  fatius  millet,  quam 

mom  I'cium  geftarum  earn  in   villarum    -.ex  ilia  pelli 

fia.mmam   egregiis  viris  in  Vlin.  1.  55.  c.  4. 

ble 
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ble  emulation  in  the  youth:  which,  no  doubt, 
adds  he,  would  be  much  better  than  to  banifh 
them  into  the  country,  to  the  gardens  and  other 
places  of  pleafure  of  private  men. 

Accordingly  Ariftotle  lays  ,  that  fculptors 
ana1  painters  inftruct  men  to  form  their  manners 
by  a  much  fhorter  and  more  effectual  method 
than  that  of  the  philofophers  ;  and  that  there 
are  paintings  as  capable  of  making  the  moft  vi- 
cious reflect  within  themfelves  as  the  fineft  pre- 
cepts of  morality.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  re- 
lates a  ftory  of  a  courtezan,  who,  in  a  place 
where  Ihe  did  not  come  to  make  ferious  reflec- 
tions, cart  her  eyes  by  accident  on  the  picture 
of  Pokemon,  a  philofopher  famous  for  a  change 
of  life,  that  had  fomething  prodigious  in  it  ; 
which  occafioned  her  to  refleft  ferioufly,  and 
brought  her  to  a  due  fenfe  of  herfelf.  Cedre- 
nus  tells  us,  that  a  pifture  of  the  Lift  judgment 
contributed  very  much  to  the  converlion  of  a 
king  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  fenfe  *  of  feeing 
is  far  more  lively  than  that  of  hearing  and  an 
image,  which  reprefents  an  object  in  a  lively 
manner,  Rakes  us  quite  otherwife  than  a  dif- 
courfe.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyffa  declares,  that  he 
was  touched  even  to  fhedding  of  tears,  at  the 
fiarht  of  a  painting.  ; 

"This effeft  of  painting  is  ftill  more  lnltant  in 
regard  to  bad  than  good,    f  Virtue  is  foreign, 

*  Segnius  irritant  animos  demiffa  per  aures, 

Quam  quae  funt  oculis  fubjefta  fidehbus.  Hoi\ 
Things  by  the  ear  a  dull  imprejfion  find. 
To  thofe  the  faithful  eye  frcfents  the  mind. 

Sfc  hmmos  pcnetrat  fenfus  nec  comes  deeffc  ;&  res  eti- 

fpiftura)  ut  vim  dicendi  non-  am  ipfa  fare  duce,  fine  co- 

nunquam  fupcrare  videatur.  mite  proccdit  :  non  pronum 

^ltil  eft  tantum  ad  vim,  fed  pvre- 

"H'.Ad  deteriora  faciles  fu-  ceps  [iter.]  Senec.  Epifl-  97- 
mus ;  quia  nec  dux  poteft, 

vice 
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vice  natural  to  us.  Without  the  help  of  guides 
or  examples,  ( and  thofe  we  meet  with  every 
where )  an  eafy  propenfity  leads  us  to  the  lat- 
ter, or  rather  hurries  us  on  to  it.  What  then 
muft  we  expecl,  when  fculpture,  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  art,  and  painting,  with  all  the  vi- 
vacity of  colours,  unite  to  enflame  a  paffion 
already  but  too  apt  to  break  out,  and  too  ardent 
of  ltfelf  ?  What  loofe  ideas  do  not  thofe  naked 
parts  of  young  perfons  fuggeft  to  the  imagina- 
tion, which  lculptors  and  painters  fo  common- 
ly ^ke  the  liberty  to  exhibit  ?  *  They  may  do 
honour  to  the  art,  but  never  to  the  artifts. 

Without  fpeaking  of  chriftianity  in  this  re- 
fpecl,  which  abhors  all  licentious  fculptors  and 
paintings,  the  fages  of  the  Pagan  world,  blind 
as  they  were,  condemn  them^almoft  with  equal 
feventy.  Ariftotle,  in  his  books  De  republics 
recommends  it  to  magittrates,  as  one  of  the 
moft  effential  parts  of  their  duty,  to  be  atten- 
tive in  preventing  ftatues  and  paintings  of  this 

u,md  fc°m  ?PPearinS  in  ci^s,  as  they  are  capa- 
ble or  teaching  vice,  and  corrupting  all  the 
youth  of  a  ftate.  f  Seneca  degrades  painting 
and  icuipture,  and  denies  them  the  name  of  li- 
beral arts,  whenever  they  tend  to  promote  vice. 
Pliny  the  naturalift,  all  enthufiafm  as  he  is,  for 
the  beauty  of  the  antique  works,  treats  as  disho- 
nourable and  criminal  the  behaviour  of  a  paint- 
er in  this  point,  who  was  otherwife  very  fa- 
mous :  Fuit  Arellius  Romce  celeb er,  nifi  Flagi- 
tio  insigni  corrupjfet  artem.    He  exprefTes  a 


Anftot.  in 
Poiic.l.  7. 


antes  bif- 
tori  as  mo- 
net.  Hor. 


Plin.  I.35 
c.  10. 


*  Non  hie  per  nudam 
pictorum  corporum  pulchri- 
tudincm  turpis  proftat  hifto- 
ria,  quae,  iicut  ornat  artem, 
fic  devenuftat  artificem.  St- 
don.  Apollin.  j,  u,  Ep.  2. 


f  Non  enim  adcfircor  ut 
in  numerum  liberalium  arti- 
um  pi&ores  recipiam,  non 
magis  quam  ftatuarios  aut 
marmoreos,  aut  caeteros  lux- 
UH*  miniftros.  Sense.  Ep.%%. 
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Wft  indignation  againft  the  fculptors,  who  car- 
ved obicene  images  upon  cups  and  goblets,  that 
people  might  not  drink,  in  fome  meafure  with- 
out obfcenity  as  if,  fays  he,  drunkennefs  did 
not  fufficiently  induce  debauchery,  and  it  were 
neceffary  to  excite  it  by  new  attractions.  Vaja  Id.  1.  14. 
adulteriis  celata,  quafi  per  fe  parum  doceat  kbidi-  e.  22. 

nem  temulentia  Itavina  ex  libidine  hauriuntur, 

atque  etiam  pramio  invitatur  ebrietas. 

The  very  poets  themfelves  declare  warmly 
againft  this    indecency.    Propertius  wonders,  propert. 
that  temples  are  ereded  in  publick  to  chaftity,  I.  2.  Elcj 
whilft  immodeft  piftures  are  tolerated  in  private  5y 
houfes,  which  cannot  but  corrupt  the  imagina- 
tions of  young  virgins  ;  that  under  the  allure- 
ment of  objefts  grateful  to  the  eye,  conceal  a 
mortal  poifon  to  the  heart,  and  feem  to  give 
publick  leffonsof  impurity.  He  concludes  with 
favino-  that  thofe  indecent  figures  were  unknown 
toou?anceftors  ;  the  walls  of  their  apartments 
were  not  painted  by  obfcene  hands,  to  place 
vice  in  honour  ;  nor  exhibit  it  as  a  fpeftacle  for 
admiration.    The  paffagc  is  too  fine  not  to  be 
inferted  here  at  large. 

Templa  Pudicitise  quid  opus  ftatuiffe  puellis, 

Sic  cuivis  nuptas  quidlibet  effe  licet  ? 
Quse  manus  obfccenas  depinxit  prima  tabellas, 

Et  pofuit  cafta  turpia  vifa  domo  : 
Ilia  puellarum  ingenuos  corrupit  ocellos, 

Nequitiseque  fuse  noluit  effe  rudes. 
Ah !  gemat  in  terris,  ifta  qui  protulit  arte 

Jurgia  fub  tacita  condita  laetitia.  _  - 
Non  Sis  olim  variabant  tecta  figuris : 

Turn  paries  nullo  crimine  pictuferat. 

Whence  rife  thefe  fanes  to  virgin  modefty, 

If  every  wife  to  every  thing  is  free  ?  ^ 
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Win  firfi  obfcenity  in  colours  drew, 
In  the  chafte  houfe  who  plac\lit  firfl  to  view, 
Defl'd  the  harmlefi  maid's  ingenuous  eyes, 
And  would  not  leave  her  ignorant  of  vice 
Woe  to  the  man  !  whofe  vicious  pencil  taught 
In  grateful  tints  to  urge  a  guilty  thought  • 
Our  fathers  homes  ne'er  own'd  thefe  noxious  arts  ■ 
No  crimes  were  painted  on  their  walls  or  hearts. 

We  have  feen  a  city,  that  had  the  choice  of 
two  ftatues  of  Venus,  both  done  by  Praxiteles' 
that  is  faying  every  thing,  the  one  covered,  and 
the  other  naked,  prefer  the  former,  though 
much  the  lefs  efteemed,  becaufe  more  confor- 
mable to  modefty  and  chaftity.  Can  any  thin- 
be  added  to  iuch  an  example  ?  What  a  reproach 
were  it  to  us,  if  we  were  aihamed  to  follow  it  ' 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  MUSIC  K. 

THE  Musick  of  the  antients  was  a 
fcience  of  far  greater  extent  than  is  ge- 
neraijy  imagined.    Befides  the  compofition  of 
mufical  airs,  and  the  execution  of  thofe  airs 
with  voices  and  inftruments,  to  which  ours  is 
confined,  the  antient  mufick  included  the  art  of 
poetry,  which  taught  the  rules  for  making  ver-  ' 
ies  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  to  fet  thofe  fufcep- 
tible  of  them  to  notes  ;   the  art  of  Saltation, 
dancing  or  gefture,  which  taught  the  ftep  and 
attitude,  either  of  the  dance  properly  fo  called, 
or  the  ufual  manner  of  walking,  and  the  0- 
ture  proper  to  be  ufed  in  declaiming,  contained 

alfo 
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alfo  the  art  of  compofing  and  writing  notes  to 
the  fimple  declamation  •,  to  dired  as  well  the 
tone  of  the  voice  by  thofe  notes,  as  the  degree 
and  motions  of  gefture  ;  an  art  very  much  in 
ufe  with  the  antients,  but  abfolutely  unknown 
to  us     All  thefe  different  parts,  which  have  ac- 
tually a  natural  relation  to  each  other,  compofed 
originally  one  and  the  fame  art,  exercifed  by  the 
fame  artifts  ;  though  they  divided  in  procefs 
of  time,  efpecially  poetry,  which  became  an 
order  byitfelf. 

I  mall  briefly  treat  all  thefe  parts,  except  that 
which  relates  to  verification,  which  will  have 
its  place  elfewhere  ;  and  mall  begin  with  mu- 
fick properly  fo  called,  and  fuchas  it  is  known 
amongft  us. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  mufick  properly  fo  called. 

MUSICK  is  an  art,  which  teaches  the 
properties  of  founds  capable  of  producing 
melody  and  harmony. 

SECT.  I. 

Origine  and  wonderful  effects  of  mufick. 

SOME  authors  pretend,  that  the  birds  learnt 
men  to  fing,  in  fuggefting  by  their  various 
notes  and  warbling,  how  capable  the  different 
modulations  and  tones  of  the  voice  are  or 
pleafing  the  ear  :  But  man  had  a  more  excel- 
lent matter,  to  whom  alone  he  ought  to  direct 
his  gratitude. 

The  invention  of  mufick,  and  of  the  inftru- 
ments  in  which  a  principal  part  of  it  confifts,  is 

a  pre- 
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a  prefect  from  God,  as  well  as  the  invention  of 
the  other  arts.    It  adds  to  the  fimpie  gift  of 
fpeech    which  of  itfelf  is  fo  highly  valuable 
fomething  more  lively,  more  fnimated,  and 
more  proper  to  give  utterance  to  the  fentiments 
ur    Ul  ,  When  xt  is  P^etrated  and  fired 
with  fome  objed  that  ftrongly  pofTelfes  it,  the 
ufual  language  does  not  fufficefor  its  tranfports. 
It  fpnngs  forth  in  a  manner  out  of  itfelf,  it  a- 
bandons  itfelf  to  the  emotions  that  agitate  it,  it 
invigorates  and  redoubles  the  tone  of  the  voice 
and  repeats  its  words  at  different  paufes  ;  and 
not  contented  with  all  thefe  efforts,  calls  in  in- 
struments to  its  aid,  which  feem  to  give  it  eafe 
by  lending  founds  a  variety,  extent,  and  conti- 
nuation, which  the  human  voice  could  not 

This  gave  birth  to  mufick,  made  it  fo  af- 
fefting  and  eftimable,  and  mews  at  the  fame 
ime   that  properly  fpeaking,  its  right  ufe  m 
in  religion  folely,  to  which  alone  it  belon-s  to 
impart  to  the  foul  the  lively  fentiments,  which 
transport  and  ravilh  it,  which  exalt  its  gratitude 
and  love,  which  are  fuited  to  its  admiration  and 
extacies,  and  which  make  it  experience  that  it  is 
nappy,  in  applauding,  to  ufe  the  expreffion, 
itsjoy  and  happinefs,  as  David  did  in  all  his 
divine  fongs,  that   he  employs  folely  in  a- 
donng,  praifing,  giving  thanks,  and  fmrnnz 
the  greatnefs  of  God,  and  proclaiming  thf 
wonders  of  his  power. 

Such  was  the  firfl:  ufe  men  made  of  mufick  , 
fimpie  natural,  and  without  art  or  refinement 
m  thoic  times  ot  innocence,  and  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world  ;  and  without  doubt  the  family  of 
beth,  with  whom  the  true  worfhip  was  depofi- 
ted  preferved  it  in  all  its  purity.  But  fecular 
perfons,  more  enflaved  to  ienfe  and  paffion,  and 


more 
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more  intent  upon  foftning  the  pains  of  this  life* 
Upon  rendering  their  exile  agreeable,  and  alle- 
viating their  diftreffes,  abandoned  themfelves 
more  readily  to  the  charms  of  mufick  *  and 
were  more  induftrious  to  improve  itj  to  reduce 
it  into  an  art,  to  eftablifh  their  obfervations  up- 
on certain  rules,  and  to  fupport,  ftrengthen* 
and  diverfify  it  by  the  help  of  inftruments. 

The  fcripture  accordingly  places  this  kind  of 
mufick  in  the  family  of  Cain,  which  was  that  Gen.  iv. 
of  the  outcafts,  and  makes  Jubal,  one  of  the  **• 
defcendants  of  that  chief  of  the  unrighteous, 
the  author  of  it.    And  we  fee  in  effect,  that* 
mufick  is  generally  devoted  to  the  objects  of 
the  paflions.    It  ferves  to  adorn,  augment,  and 
render  them  more  affecting  \  to  make  them 
penetrate  the  very  foul  by  additional  charms  % 
to  render  it  the   captive  of  the  fenfes ;  to 
make  it  dwei]  wholly  in  the  ears  %  to  infpire 
it  with  a  new  piopenfity*  to  feek  its  confolati- 
on  from  Without    and  to  impart  to  it  a  new  a- 
Verfion  for  ufeful  reflections  and  attention  to 
truth.    The  abufe  of  mufick,  almoft  as  antient 
as  its  invention,  has  occafioned  Jubal  to  have 
more  imitators  than  David.    But  this  ought  not 
to  caft  any  reproach  upon  mufick  itfelf.    For,  Fjut  1 
as  Plutarch  obferves  upon  this  fubject,  few  or  Mufic 
no  perfons  of  reafon  will  impute  to  the  fciences  p-  1146. 
themfelves  the  abufe  fome   people  make  of 
them  :  which  is  folely  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
difpofition  to  vice  of  thofe  who  profane  them. 

This  exercife  has  in  all  times  been  the  de- 
light of  all  nations,  of  the  moft  barbarous,  as 
well  as  of  thofe  who  valued  themfelves  moft  up- 
on their  civility.  And  it  m'uft  be  coriferTed, 
that  the  *  author  of  nature  has  implanted  in  man 

a  tafte 

*  Atqne  earn  (muficam)     randos  facilius  labores  velut 
nat-"ra  ipfa  videtur  ad  tole-     muneri  nobis   dcdifle.  Si 
VOL.  I.  S  quidem 
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a  taftc  and  fecret  tendency  for  fong  and  har- 
mony, which  ferve  to  nourifh.  his  joy  in  times 
of  profperity,  todifpel  his  anguifh  in  affliction, 
and  to  comfort  him  in  fupporting  the  pains  and 
fatigues  of"  his  labours.  There  is  no  artificer 
that  has  not  recourfe  to  this  innocent  invention  ; 
and  the  flighted  air  makes  him  aim  oft  forget 
all  his  fatigues.  The  harmonious  cadence  with 
which  the  workmen  ftrike  the  glowing  mafs 
upon  the  anvi1,  feems  to  leflen  the  weight  of 
their  heavy  hammers.  The  very  rowers  expe- 
rience a  kind  of  relief  in  the  fort  of  concert 
formed  by  the  harmonious  and  uniform  motion 
of  their  oars.  *  The  anticnts  fuccelsfully  em- 
ployed mufical  inftruments,  as  is  ftill  the  cuf- 
tom,  to  excite  martial  ardor  in  the  hearts  of  the 
foldiery  ;  and  Quintilian  partly  afcribes  the  re- 
putation of  the  Roman  troops,  to  the  impref- 
fions  made  by  the  warlike  founds  of  fifes  and 
.trumpets  upon  the  legions. 

I  have  iai^,  that  naufick  was  in  ufe  amongft 
all  nations  :  but  it  was  the  Greeks  who  placed 
it  in  honour,  and  by  the  value  they  fet  upon  it, 
railed  it  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection, 
t  It  was  a  merit  with  their  greateft  men  to  ex- 
cel 


quidern  &  rem'ges  c.mtus 
horratur :  nec  folum  in  i;s 
opciibus  in  quibni  plurimum 
conatus  p  areunre  aliqua  ju- 
cimda  voce  con'pirat,  led  e- 
tiam  fingulorum  fatjgatio 
quamlibet  fe  rudi  modula- 
iione  folatur.  iguintil.  1  I. 
c.  i  o. 

*  D'.'ce«  maximos  &  fidi- 
bus  &  ribiis  cecinilTe  tradi- 
tion, &  exercitus  Lacedae- 
moniorum  muiicis  accenlos 


modis.  Quid  an  tern  aliucl 
in  noftris  Legionibus  cornua 
ac  tubas  faciuntf  qnorurh 
concentus,  quanto  eft  vehc- 
mentior,  tante  Romana  in 
bell:s  gloria  caeteris  praeilat. 
gPuintil  1.  i  •  c.  10. 

•f  Summnm  erudttiorsem 
Grsecintam  cenfebant  in  ner- 
vo  um  vocumque  cantibus.  I- 
gitur  Epaminondas  princeps, 
meo  judicio,  Gjaeciir,  fid i- 
bus  prasclare  ceciniffe  dici- 
tur : 
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eel  in  it,  and  a  kind  of  fhame  to  be  obliged  to 
confefs  their  ignorance  in  it.  No  hero  ever  made 
Greece  more  illuftrious  than  Epaminondas :  his 
dancing  gracefully,  and  touching  mufical  in- 
ftruments  with  fkiil,  were  reckoned  amongft  liis 
fine  qualities.  Some  years  before  his  time,  the 
refufal  of  Themiftocles,  at  a  feaft,  to  play  an 
air  upon  the  lyre,  was  made  a  reproach,  and 
was  a  kind  of  difhonour  to  him.  To  be  igno- 
rant of  mufick,  palled  in  thole  times  for  a  great 
defect  of  education. 

It  is  in  effect  of  this  that  the  moft  celebrated 
philofophers,  who  have  left  us  treaties  upon 
policy,  as  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  particularly  re- 
commended the  teaching  of  mufick  to  young 
perfons.    Amongft  the  Greeks  it  was  an  effen- 
tial  part  of  education.    Befides  which,  it  has  a 
necelTary  connection  with  that  part  of  Gram- 
mar called  Profbdy,  which  treats  upon  the  length 
or  fhortnefs  of  fyllables  in  pronunciation,  upon 
the  meafure  of  verfes,  their  rhime  and  cadence, 
(  or  paufes  )  and  principally  upon  the  manner 
of  accenting  words  :  the  antients  were  affured, 
that  it  might  conduce  very  much  to  form  the 
manners  of  youth,  by  introducing  a  kind  of 
harmony  into  them,  which  might  incline  them 
to  whatfoever  was  laudable  and  polite  ;  nothind 
being  of  greater  ufe,  according  to  Plutarch  „  pjut.  de 
than  mufick  to  excite  perfons  at  all  times  to  vir-  Mufic. 
tuous  actions,  aid  efpecially  to   confront  the  P;  lI4°- 
dangers  of  v/ar. 


tur :  Themiftoclefque,aliquot 
bnte  annis,  cum  in  epulis  re- 
cudiffcr  lyram,  habitus  eft 
indodior.  Ergo  in  Grsecia 
mufici  rloruerunt,  difcebant- 
que  id  omnes  j  nec,  qui  nef- 
ciebat,  falis  exeultus  dodlri- 


na  putabatur.    Cic.  Tufc.  i. 

n.  4. 

In  ejus  Epaminondae  vir- 
tu ribus  commemorabatur, 
faltaffe  eum  commode,  fci- 
enterque  tibiis  cantafle.  Corn. 
Nep.  in  fr  afrit. 


Mufick 
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Mufick  was  tar  from  being  much,  efteemed 
In  p'srat  *n  t^le  na?P7  times  of  the  republick.    It  paffed 
in  thofe  days  for  a  thing  of  little  confequence, 
as  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us,  where  he  obferves, 
upon  the  different  tafte  of  nations,  in  regard 
In  bell     to  ^evera^  tmngs.    Salluft's  reproach  of  a  Ro- 
CatJb.    man  lady,  that  me  knew  better  how  to  fing  and 
dance,  than  was  confident  with  the  character  of 
a  woman  of  honour  and  probity ;  fait  are  6/ 
•pfallere  elegantius  quam  neteffe  eft  probe?,  fuffici-- 
ently  fhews  what  the  Romans  thought  of  mu- 
fick.   As  to  dancing,  they  had  a  ftrange  idea 
of  it  ;  and  would  lay,  that  to  practife  it,  one 
Cic.  in     fhould  either  be  drunk  or  mad  :  Nemo  fait  at 
orat  pio  fere  [obrius,  nifi  forte  infamt.    Such  was  the  Ro- 
Muren.  feverjty^   tj[j  tjiejr  commerce  with  the 

Greeks,  and  ftill  more,  their  riches  and  opu- 
lence, made  them  give  into  the  exceffes,  with 
which  the  Greeks  cannot  fo  much  as  be  re- 
proached. 

The  antients  attributed  wonderful  effects  to 
mufick  either  to  excite  or  fupprefs  the  paffions, 
or  to  foften  the  manners,  and  humanize  nations 
naturally  favage  and  barbarous. 

Pythagoras  *  feeing  a  young  ftranger,  who 
was  heated  with  the  lumes  of  wine,  and  at  the 
fame  time  animated  by  the  found  of  a  flute 
played  on  in  the  Phrygian  meafure,  upon  the 
point  of  committing  violence  in  a  chafte  fami- 
ly, reflored  the  young  man's  tranquillity  and 
reafon,  by  ordering  the  female  minftrel  to 
change  the  r.neafure,  and  to  play  in  more  folemn 
and  ferious  numbers,  according  to  the  cadence 
called  after  the  foot  Spondee. 

*  Pythagoram  accepimus,  mn  tare  in  fpondaeum  modos 
eoneitatos  ad  vim  pudicae  do-  tibicina,  compoluiffe.^/sft'/. 
mui  afferendam  juvenes,  juiTa    1.  i .  c.  10. 
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Galen  relates  fbmething  exactly  of  the  fame  De  pkcit. 
nature  of  a  mufician  of  Miletus,  named  Da-  H.ppoc.  & 
mon.    He  tells  us  of  fome  young  pecole,  that  c  /  '  3' 
a  female  performer  upon  the  flute  had  made 
frantick,  by  playing  in  the  Phrygian  meafure, 
and  whom  Ihe  brought  to  their  ienfes  again  by 
the  advice  of  this  Damon,  in  changing  the  rau- 
fick  from  the  Phrygian  to  the  Dorick  meafure. 

Dion  Chryfoftome,   and  fome  others,  in-  Oat.  t. 
forms  us,  that  the  mufician  Timotheus,  playing  rcgn, 
one  day  upon  the  flute  before  Alexander  the  inu* 
Great,  in  the  meafure  calkd  *o^-/&,  which  is 
of  the  martial  kind,  that  prince  immediately 
ran  to  his  arms.    Plutarch  lays  almoft  the  fame  Defbmm. 
thing  of  Antigenides  the  fiutenift,   who  at  a  Alex.  p. 
banquet  fired  that  prince  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  335- 
rifing  from  the  table  like  one  out  of  his  fenfes, 
lie  catched  up  his  arm?,  and  clafhing  them  to 
the  found  of  the  flute,  was  almoft  ready  to 
charge  the  guefts. 

Amongft  the  wonderful  effects  of  rnufick, 
nothing  more  affecting  perhaps,  nor  better  at- 
tefted,  can  be  inftanced,  than  what  regards  the 
Arcadians.  Polybius,  a  wife,  exact  hiftorian,  Polyb  1.4. 
well  worthy  of  entire  belief,  is  my  authority.  p-zSq^i 
I  fhill  only  abridge  his  narrations  and  reflec- 
tions. 

The  ftudy  of  mufick,  fays  he,  has  its  utility 
with  all  men,  but  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the 
Arcadians.  This  people,  in  eftablifhing  their 
republick,  though  otherwife  very  auftere  in 
their  manner  of  life,  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of 
mufick,  that  they  not  only  taught  that  art  to 
their  children,  but  obliged  young  people  to  ap- 
ply to  it  till  the  age  of  thirty.  It  is  not  fhame- 
ful  amongft  them  to  profefs  themfelves  ignorant 
of  other  arts :  but  it  is  highly  difhonourabJe  not 
S3  to 
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to  have  learnt  to  ring,  and  not  to  be  able  to 
give  proofs  of  it  on  occafion. 

Now,  fays  Polybius,  their  firft  legiflators 
feem  to  me,  in  making  fuch  inftitutions,  not 
to  have  defigned  to  introduce  luxury  and  effe- 
minacy, but  only  to  foften  the  ferocity  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  to  divert,  by  the  pra&ife  of 
mufick,  their  gbomy  and  melancholy  difpofi- 
tion,  undoubtedly  occafioned  by  the  coldnefs  of 
the  air,  which  the  Arcadians  breathe  almoft 
throughout  their  whole  country. 

But  the  Cynerhians  having  neglected  this  aid, 
of  which  they  had  the  mod  need,  as  they  in- 
habited the  rudeft  and  mod  fwage  part  of 
Arcadia,  both  as  to  the  air  and  climate,  at 
Jeftgth  became  fo  fierce  and  barbarous,  that 
there  was  no  city  in  Greece  wherein  lb  great  ancj 
fo  frequent  crimes  were  committed,  as  in  that 
of  Cynethia, 

Polybius  concludes  this  account,  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  he  had  infilled  the  more  upon  it 
for  two  reafons.  The  firft,  to  prevent  any  of 
the  Arcadian  ftates,  out  of  the  falfe  prejudice 
that  the  Itudy  of  mufick  is  only  a  fuperiiuous 
amufement  amongft  them,  from  neglecting  that 
part  of  their  dilnoline.  The  fecond,  to  in- 
duce the  Cynethians  to  give  mufick  the  prefe- 
rence to  all  other  fcjences,  if  ever  God,  (  the 
exprefilon  is  remarkable)  if  ever  God  fhould 
rnfpire  them,  to  apply  themfelves  to  arts  that 
humanize  a  people.  For  that  was  the  fole 
means  to  correct  their  natural  ferocity. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  poffible  to  find 
any  thing  in  antiquity  which  equals  the  pi-  aiie 
Polybius  here  gives  mufick :  and  every  one 
knows  what  kind  of  perfonage  Polybius  was. 
Let  us  add  here  what  the,  two  great  lights  of  the 

antient 
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antient  philofophy,  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  fay  of 

it,  who  frequently  recommend  the  ftudy  of  it, 

and  very  much  extol  its  advantages.    Can  a 

more  authentick  and  favourable  teftimony  be 

defired  ?  But  that  the  authority  of  thefe  great 

men  may  not  impofe  upon  us,  I  ought  here  to 

mention  what  kind  of  mufick  they  would  be 

underftood  to  mean.    Quintilian,  who  had  the  Qulntil. 

farrfe  thoughts  upon  this   head,  will  explain  •I,C  IC 

their  opinion  :  it  is  in  a  chapter,  where  he  had 

given  mufick  the  higheft  praife.    44  Though  the 

44  ex amples  I  have  cited,  fays  he,  iufficiently 

44  mew  what  fpecies  of  mufick  I  approve,  I 

44  think  my  felt,  however,  obliged  to  declare 

"  here,  that  it  is  not  the  fame,   with  which 

44  the  theatres  in  thefe  days  refound,  that  by  its 

44  wanton  and  effeminate  airs,  has  not  a  little  con- 

44  tributed  to  extinguifh  and  fupprefs  in  us  what? 

44  ever  remained  of  cur  antient  manly  virtue  :" 

Apertius  profitendum  puto\  ncn  banc  a  me pr<zdpi\ 

qua  nunc  in  fcenis  effeminata,  &  irnpudicu  maiit 

fraffd,  non  ex  parte  minima,  fi  quid  in  nobis  viri- 

lu  roboris  manebat,  excidit.    44  When  I  recom- 

44  mend  mufick  therefore,  it  is  that,  of  which 

44  men  filled  with  honour  and  valour  made  ufe, 

44  in  finging  the  praifes  or  others  like  thenv 

44  felves.    It  is  as  far  from  my  intent  to  mean 

44  here  thofe  dangerous  inftruments,  whofe  lan- 

44  guiiliing  founds  convey  foftnefs  and  impurity 

64  into  the  foul,  and  which  ought  to  be  held  in 

44  horror  by  all  perfons  of  fenfe  and  virtue.  I 

44  underftand  that  agreeable  art  of  affccling  the 

44  foul  by  the  powers  of  harmony,  in  order 

44  either  to  excite  or  affwage  the  paffions,  ao 

44  cording  to  occafion  and  realbn." 

It  is  this  fort  of  mufick,  that  was  in  fo  much 
efteem  with  the  greateft  philofopheis  and  wifeft 
legiflators  amongft  the  Greeks,  becaufe  it  civi- 

S  4  lizes 
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lizes  favage  minds,  foftcns  the  roughnefs  and 
ferocity  of  difpofkions,  renders  people  more 
capable  of  difcipline,  makes  fociety  more  grate* 
ful  and  joyous,  and  gives  horror  for  all  the 
vices,  which  incline  men  to  inhumanity,  cruelty 
and  violence. 

It  is  not  without  its  advantages  to  the  body, 
and  conduces  to  the  cure  of  certain  diftempers. 
What  is  related  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  mu- 
fick,  upon  fuch  as  have  been  bit  by  the  Taran* 
tula,  would  appear  incredible,  if  not  fupported 
by  authorities,  to  which  we  cannot,  with  rea- 
fon,  refiifeour  belief, 
Memoirs  of    The  Tarantula  is  a  large  fpider  with  eight 
the  Acad.  eye^  and  as  many  legs.    It  is  not  only  to  be 
AnX'joz.  f°und  about  Tarento,  or  in  Puglia  •,  but  in  fe- 
veral  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  the  ifland  of 
Corfica. 

Soon  after  a  man  is  bit  by  a  Tarantula,  the 
part  affecled  feels  a  very  fevere  pain,  fucceeded 
in  a  few  hours  by  a  numbnefs.  He  is  next 
feized  with  a  profound  melancholy,  can  fcarce 
refpire  i  his  pulfe  grows  faint,  his  fight  is  in-* 
terrupted  and  fufpended,  till  at  laft  he  lofes  all 
fenfe  and  motion,  and  dies,  unlefs  arTifted  in 
time.  Phyficians  ufe  feveral  remedies  for  the 
cure  of  this  iilnefs,  which  would  be  ufelefs,  if 
mufick  did  not  come  in  to  their  aid. 

When  the  perfon  bit  is  without  fenfe  and  mo-, 
tion,  a  performer  upon  mufical  inflruments  tries 
different  airs  and  when  he  hits  upon  that, 
which  in  its  tones  and  modulation  fuits  the  pa- 
tient, he  begins  to  ftir  a  little  •,  at  firft  he  moves 
his  fingers  to  the  time,  then  his  arms  and  legs, 
and  by  little  and  little  his  whole  body ;  at  laffc 
Jie  gets  up  and  dances,  continually  encreafing 
his  activity  and  force.  Some  of  thefe  will  dance 
hours  without  refting.    After  this  they  are 

put 
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put  to  bed,  and  when  it  is  fuppofcd  that  they 
have  fufficiently   recovered  their  firft  dance, 
they  are  brought  out  of  bed  by  the  fame  tune 
to  begin  again.    This  exercife  continues  feveral 
days,  about  fix  or  feven  at  moft,  till  the  patient 
finds  himfelf  tired,  and  incapable  to  dance  any 
longer,  which  denotes  his  being  cured.    For  as 
long  as  the  poifon  operates  upon  him  he  would 
dance,   if  he  were  fuffered,  without  ceafing, 
and  die  by  exhaufting  his  fpirits.    The  patient, 
that  begins  to  perceive  himfelf  weary,  recovers 
his  underftanding  and  fenfes  by  degrees,  and 
comes  to  himfelf,  as  if  he  waked  out  of  a  deep 
fleep,  without  remembring  what  had  paft  du- 
ring his  diforder,  not  even  his  dancing.  This 
js  a  very  extraordinary  cafe,  but  abfolutely  true  5 
of  which  I  mull  leave  it  to  phyficians  to  ex- 
plain the  caufe, 

SECT.  II. 

Jnventors  and  improvers  of  mufick,  and  mufical 
injiruments, 

TH  E  profane  hiftorians  afcribe  the  difco- 
very  of  the  firft  rules  of  mufick  to  their 
fabulous  Mercury,  others  to  Apollo,  and  fome 
to  Jupiter  himfelf.  They  undoubtedly  intend- 
ed thereby  to  infinuate,  that  fo  ufeful  an  inven- 
tion ought  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  gods,  and 
that  it  was  an  error  to  do  any  man  whatfoever 
the  honour  of  it. 

Plutarch's  treatife  upon  mufick,  explained 
and  fet  in  a  true  light  by  the  learned  remarks  of 
Mr.  Burette,  will  fupply  me  with  a  great  part 
of  what  I  mail  relate  of  the  hiftory  of  thofe, 
who  are  faid  to  have  contributed  moft  to  the 
improvement  of  this  art.    I  fhall  content  my 

felf 
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felf  with  fimply  pointing  out  the  molt  antienr, 
who  arc  almoft  known  only  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
without  confining  my  felf  to  the  order  of  time! 

A  M  P  H  I  O  N. 

Amphion  is  held  by  fome  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  *  Citbara,  or  lyre  ;  for  thefe  two  inftru- 
ments  were  very  little  different,  as  I  mail  mew 
in  the  fequel,  and  are  often  confounded  with 
each  other  by  authors.  It  is  conje&ured,  that 
the  fable  of  Thebes  being  built  by  the  found  of 
Amphion's  lyre,  is  later  than  Homer's  time, 
who  does  not  mention  it,  and  would  not  have 
failed  to  have  adorned  his  poems  with  it,  had 
he  known  it. 

The  coremporaries  of  Amphion  were  Linus 9 
AntheS)  Pierius,  and  Philammon.  The  laft  was 
father  of  the  famous  Thamyris,  the  fineft  voice 
of  his  time,  and  the  rival  of  the  mufes  them- 
felves,  who  having  been  abandoned  to  the  ven- 
geance of  thofe  goddeffes,  loft  his  fight,  voice, 
understanding,  and  even  the  ufe  of  his  lyre. 

Orpheus. 

The  reputation  of  Orpheus  flourimed  from 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  of  which 
number  he  was;  that  is  to  fay,  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Linus  was  his  mailer  in  mufick, 
as  he  was  alfo  of  Hercules.  Orpheus's  hiftory 
is  known  by  all  the  world. 


*  /  Jhall  call  this  infiru- 
ment  fo,  as  often  as  I  Jhall 
haw  occafon  to  fpeak  of  it  ; 
becaufe  our  Guitar  or  Lute, 


nyhich  derives  its  name  front 
it,  is  a  quite  different  kind  of 
inftrument. 


Hyacnis* 
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Hyagn  is. 

Hyagnis  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  player 
upon  the  flute.  He  was  the  father  of  Marfyas, 
to  whom  the  invention  of  the  flute  is  afcribed. 
The  latter  ventured  to  challenge  Apollo,  who 
only  came  oft  vidor  in  this  difpute,  by  joining 
his  voice  with  the  found  of  his  lyre.  The  van- 
quifhed  was  flead  alive. 

Olympius. 

There  were  two  of  this  name,  both  famous 
players  upon  the  flute.  The  moft  antient,  who 
was  by  birth  a  Myfian,  lived  before  the  Tro- 
jan war.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Marfyas,  and 
excelled  in  the  art  of  playing  upon  firing- inftru- 
ments. 

The  fecond  Olympius  was  a  Phrygian,  and 
flourimed  in  the  time  of  Midas. 

Demodocus.  Phemius. 

Homer  praifes  thefe  two  muficians  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  Odyffey.  Demodocus  had  com- 
pofed  two  poems  :  the  one  upon  the  taking  of 
Troy,  the  other  upon  the  nuptials  of  Venus 
and  Vulcan.  Homer  makes  them  both  fing  in 
the  palace  of  Alcinous  king  of  the  Pheacians, 
jn  the  prefence  of  UiylTes.  He  fpeaks  of  Phe- 
mius as  of  a  finger,  infpired  by  the  gods  them- 
felves.  It  is  he,  who  by  the  finging  of  his  poetry 
fet  to  mufick,  and  accompanied  with  the  founds 
of  his  lyre,  enlivens  the  banquets,  in  which  the 
fuitors  of  Penelope  pafs  whole  days. 


The 
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The  author  of  the  life  of  Homer  afcribed  to 
Herodotus,  affirms,  that  Phemius  fettled  at 
Smyrna ;  that  he  taught  youth  grammar  and 
mufick,  and  married  Critheis  there,  whole  ille- 
gitimate fon  Homer  was.  He  tells  us,  Homer 
was  born  before  this  marriage,  and  was  educated 
with  great  care  by  his  father-in-law,  after  he 
had  adopted  him. 

Terpander. 

Authors  do  not  agree  with  each  other  concern- 
ing Terpander's  country,  nor  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  Eufebius  places  it  in  the  33d  olym- 
piad. This  epocha  ought  to  be  of  later  date,  if 
it  be  true,  that  this  poet  and  mufician  was  the 
firft  who  obtained  the  prize  in  the  Carnian 
games,  which  were  not  inftituted  at  Lacedsemon 
till  the  36th  olympiad. 

Befides  this  victory,  which  did  great  honour 
to  Terpander's  ability  in  mufical  poetry,  he  fio% 
nalized  himfelf  by  this  art  upon  feveral  other 
very  important  occafions.  Much  is  faid  of  the 
fedition,  which  lie  had  the  addrefs  to  appeafe  at 
Lacedsemon  by  his  melodious  fongs,  accompa- 
nied with  the  founds  of  his  Cithara.  He  alfo 
carried  the  prize  four  times  fucceffively  at  the 
Pythian  Games. 

It  appears  that  the  elder  Olympius  and  Ter- 
pander, having  found  the  lyre  in  their  youth 
only  with  four  firings,  they  ufed  it  as  it  was, 
and  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  admirable 
execution  upon  it.  In  procefs  of  time,  to  im- 
prove that  inftrument,  they  both  made  additi- 
ons to  it,  efpecially  Terpander,  who  made  its 
Strings  amount  to  feven. 

This 
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This  alteration  very  much  difpleafed  the  La- 
cedaemonians, amongft  whom  it  was^  exprefsly 
forbad  to  change  or  innovate  any  thing  in  the 
antient  mufick.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Terpan- 
der  had  a  fine  laid  on  him  by  the  Ephory,  for 
having  added  a  fingle  firing  to  the  ufual  num- 
ber of  the  lyre ;  and  had  his  own  hung  up  by  a 
nail  for  an  example.  From  whence  it  appears, 
that  the  lyre  of  thofe  times  was  already  ftrung 
with  fix  chords. 

From  what  Plutarch  fays,  it  appears  that 
Terpander  at  firft  compofed  lyrick  poems  in  a 
certain  meafure,  proper  to  be  fung,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  Cithara.    He  afterwards  fet  thefe 
poems  to  fuch  mufick,  as  might  beft  fuit  the 
Cithara,  which  at  that  time  repeated  exactly  the 
fame  founds  as  were  fung  by  the  mufician.  In 
fine,  Terpander  put  the  notes  of  this  mufick 
over  the  verfes  of  the  fongs  compofed  by  him, 
and  fometimes  did  the  fame  upon  Homer's  po- 
ems :  after  which  he  was  able  to  perform  them 
himfelf,  or  caufe  others  to  do  fo,  in  the  publick 
games. 

Prizes  of  poetry  and  mufick,  which  were 
feldom  or  ever  feparate,  were  propofed  in  the 
four  great  games  of  Greece,  efpecially  in  the 
Pythian,  of  which  they  made  the  greateft  and 
mod  confiderable  part.  The  fame  thing  was 
alfo  praftifed  in  feveral  other  cities  of  the  fame 
country,  where  the  like  games  were  celebrated^ 
with  great  folemnity,  and  a  vaft  concourfe  of 
fpeclators. 

Phrynis. 

Phrynis  was  of  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  t&5 
ifland  of  Lefbos.  He  was  the  fcholar  ofA- 
riftocliws  for  the  harp,  and  could  not  fall  into 

better 
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better  hands  ;  that  matter  being  one  of  Ter- 
pander's  defcendants.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft,  who  obtained  the  prize  of  this  inftru- 
ment  in  the  games  of  the  Panathenea,  celebrated 
at  Athens  the  fourth  year  of  the  8oth  olympiad. 
He  had  not  the  fame  fuccefs,  when  he  difputed 
that  prize  with  the  mufician  Timotheus. 

Phrynis  may  be  confidered  as  the  author  of 
the  .firft  alterations  made  in  the  antient  mufick 
-with  regard  to  the  Cithara.    Thefe  changes 
confifted,  in  the  firfb  place,  in  the  addition^ 
two  new  firings  to  the  feven,  which  compofed 
that  inftrument  before  him  $  in  the  fecond  place, 
in  the  ccmpafs  and  modulation,  which  had  no 
longer  the  noble  and  manly  fimplicity  of  the 
antient  mufick.    Ariftophanes  reproaches  him 
with  it  in  his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  wherein 
Jufhce  fpeaks  in  thefe  terms  of  the  antient  edu- 
cation of  youth.    They  went  together  to  the  houfe 

of  the  flayer  upon  the  Cithara  where  they 

learnt  the  hymn  of  the  dreadful  Pallas,  or  fome 
other fong,  which  they  fung  according  to  the  har- 
mony delivered  down  to  them  from  their  ancejlors. 
If  any  of  them  ventured  to  fing  in  a  buffoon  marl 
ner,  or  to  introduce  inflexions  of  voices-like  thofe 
which  prevail  in  thefe  days  in  the  airs  of  Phrynis^ 
he  was  puniJJoed feverely. 

Phrynis  having  prefented  himfelf  in  fome 
pubhck  games  at  Lacedsmon,  with  his  Cithara 
of  nine  firings,  Ecprepes,  one  of  the  Ephori, 
would  have  two  of  them  cut  away,  and  fufiered 
him  only  to  chufe  whether  they  mould  be  the 
two  higheft  or  the  two  loweft.  Timotheus, 
fome  ihort  time  after,  being  prefent  upon  the 
iameoccafion  at  the  Carman  games,  the  Ephori 
ailed  in  the  fame  manner  with  regapd  to  him. 


Timotheus, 
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TlMOTHiUS. 

Timotheus,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  mu- 
fician  poets,  was  born  at  Miletus,  an  Ionian 
city  of  Caria,  in  the  third  year  of  the  93d  o- 
lympiad.  He  flourifhed  at  the  fame  time  with 
Euripides  and  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  excelled 
in  lyrick  and  dithyrambick  poetry. 

He  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  mufick, 
and  playing  on  the  Cithara.  His  firft  endea- 
vours were  not  fuccefsful,  and  he  was  hided  by 
the  whole  people.  So  bad  a  reception  might 
have  difcouraged  him  for  ever  •,  and  he  actu- 
ally intended  to  have  entirely  renounced  an  art, 
for  which  he  did  not  feem  intended  by  nature. 
Euripides  undeceived  him  in  thatmiftake,  and 
gave  him  new  courage/ by  making  him  hope 
extraordinary  fuccefs  for  the  future.  Plutarch, 
in  relating  this  fact,  to  which  he  adds  the  ex  - 
amplcs  of  Cimon,  Themiftocles,  and  Demoft- 
henes,  who  were  reaffured  by  counfels  of  a  like 
nature,  obferves  with  reafon,  that  it  is  doing 
the  publick  great  fervicc,  to  encourage  young 
perfons  in  this  manner,  who  have  a  fund  of  ge- 
nius and  fine  talents  •,  and  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing difgufted  in  effect,  of  fome  faults,  they  may 
commit  in  an  age  fubjec~t  to  error,  or  of  fome 
bad  fuccefTes,  which  they  may  at  firft  experience 
in  the  exerciie  of  their  profeiTion. 

Euripides  was  net  deceived  in  his  views  and 
expectation.  Timotheus  became  the  moft  ex- 
cellent performer  upon  the  Cithara  of  his  times. 
He  greatly  improved  this  inftrument,  accord- 
ing to  Paufanias,  by  adding  four  firings  to  it , 
or,  as  Suidas  tells  us,  only  two,  the  tenth  and 
eleventh-  to  the  ninth,  of  which  the  Cithara  was 
compofed  before  him.    Authors  differ  extreme- 
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ly  upon  this  point,  and  often  even  contradict 
themfelves  about  in 

This  innovation  in  mufick  had  not  the  gene- 
ral approbation.  The  Lacedaemonians  con- 
demned it  by  a  publick  decree,  which  Bosetius 
has  preferved.  It  is  wrote  in  the  dialed:  of 
the  country,  in  which  the  prevalent  confonant 
fa  renders  the  pronounciation  very  rough ;  ««» 

and  contains  in  fubftance :  That  Timotheus  of 
Miletus  having  come  to  their  city,  had  exprefled 
little  regard  for  the  antient  mufick  and  lyre; 
that  he  had  multiplied  the  founds  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  firings  of  the  latter ;  that  to  the 
antient,  fimple,  and  uniform  manner  of  ring- 
ing, he  had  fubflituted  one  more  complex, 
wherein  he  had  introduced  the  chromatick  kind  ; 
that  in  his  poem  upon  the  delivery  of  Semele4 
he  had  not  obferved  a  fuitable  decency  :  that  to 
obviate  the  effects  of  fuch  innovations,  which 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  confequences  per- 
nicious to  good  manners,  the  kings  and  the  E- 
phori  had  publickly  reprimanded  Timotheus* 
and  had  decreed,  that  his  lyre  mould  be  reduced 
to  feven  firings  as  of  old,  and  that  all  thofe  of 
a  modern  invention  mould  be  retrenched,  &c„ 
This  fad  is  related  by  Athensus,  with  this  cir~ 
cumflance,  that  when  the  executioner  was  upon 
the  point  of  cutting  away  the  new  firings  con- 
formable to  the  decree,  Timotheus,  having 
perceived  in  the  fame  place  a  fmall  flatue  of 
Apollo,  with  as  many  firings  upon  the  lyre  as 
there  were  upon  his,  he  fhewed  it  to  the  judges, 
and  was  dim-tiffed  acquitted. 

His  reputation  drew  after  him  a  great  num- 
ber of  difciples.  It  is  fait!,  that  he  took  twice 
the  fum  of  thofe,  who  came  to  learn  to  play 
upon  the  flute,  ( or  the  Cithara )  if  they  had 

been 
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been  taught  before  by  another  matter.  His 
reafon  was,  that  when  an  excellent  mufician 
fucceeded  fuch  as  were  indifferent,  he  had  dou- 
ble the  pains  with  the  fcholar :  that  of  making 
him  forget  what  he  had  learnt  before  ,  the 
far  greater  difficulty;  and  to  inftrucl:  him 
anew. 

Archilochus, 

Archilochus  rendered  himfelf  equally  famous 
for  poefy  and  mufick.  I  mall  fpeak  of  him  in 
the  fequel  under  the  title  of  a  poet.  In  this 
place  I  confider  him  only  as  a  mufician  ;  and  of 
all  that  Plutarch  fays  of  him  upon  that  head, 
I  fhall  only  repeat  the  paffage,  wherein  he  af- 
cribes  to  him  the  mafic al  execution  of  Iambick 
verfes,  of  which  fome  are  only  fpoke  whilfi  the 
injlruments  play,  and  others  are  Jung. 

This  paffage,  fays  Mr.  Burette,  mews  us, 
that  in  Iambick  poetry  there  were  verfes  merely 
declamatory ,  which  were  only  repeated  or 
fpoke  ;  and  that  there  were  others  which  were 
fung.  But  what  this  fame  paffage  perhaps  in- 
cludes that  is  not  fo  well  known,  is,  that  thefe 
declamatory  Iambicks  were  accompanied  with 
the  found  of  the  cithara  ,  and  other  inftru- 
ments  of  the  firing  kind.  It  remains  to  know 
in  what  manner  this  accompanying  verfes  fpoke, 
was  performed.  According  to  all  appearance, 
the  player"  upon  the  cithara  did  not  only  give  the 
poet  or  aclor  the  general  tone  of  his  utterance, 
and  fupport  him  in  it  by  the  monotory  of  his 
playing  ;  but,  as  the  tone  of  the  fpeaker  or  de- 
claimer  varied  according  to  the  different  ac- 
cents, which  modified  the  pronunciation  of  each 
word,  in  order  to  make  this  kind  of  declama- 
tion the  more  diftinct  ;  it  was  neceffary  that  the 

Vol.  t  T  inftru- 
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inftrument  of  mufick  mould  make  all  thefe  mo- 
difications more  fenfible,  and  exactly  mark  the 
number  or  cadence  of  the  poetry,  which  ferved 
it  as  a  guide,  and  which,  in  effect  of  being  fo 
accompanied,  though  not  fung,  became  the 
more  expreflive  and  affecting.  In  regard  to  the 
poetry  fung,  the  inftrument  that  accompanied 
it,  conformed  its  notes  fervilely  to  it,  and  ex- 
preffed  no  other  founds,  but  thofe  of  the  po- 
et-mufician's  voice. 

Aristoxenus. 

Ariftoxenus  was  born  at  Tarentum,  a  city  of 
Italy.  He  was  the  fon  of  the  mufician  Mnefi- 
as.  He  applied  himfelf  equally  to  mufick  and 
philofophy.  He  was  firft  the  difciple  of  his 
father,  then  of  Xenophilus  the  Pythagorean, 
and  laftly  of  Ariftotle,  under  whom  he  had 
Theophraftus  for  the  companion  of  his  ftudies, 
Ariftoxenus  lived  therefore  in  the  time  of  A- 
lexander  the  Great,  and  his  firft  fucceffors. 

Of  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  volumes  which 
Suidas  tells  us  he  compofed,  only  his  three  books 
of  the  Elements  of  Harmony  now  remain,  which 
is  the  moft  antient  treatife  of  mufick  come 
down  to  us. 

Heraclid.  He  warmly  attacked  Pythagoras's  fyftem  of 
mufick.  That  philofopher,  with  the  view  of 
eftablilhing  an  unalterable  certitude  and  con- 
ftancy  in  the  arts  and  fciences  in  general,  and 
in  mufick  in  particular,  endeavoured  to  with- 
draw its  precepts  from  the  fallacious  evidence 
and  report  of  the  fenfes,  to  fubject  them  folely 
to  the  determinations  of  reafon.  Conformably 
to  this  defign,  he  was  for  having  the  harmonick 
powers  or  mufical  confonance,  inftead  of  being 
fubjected  to  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  which  he 

looked 
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I  looked  upon  as  an  arbitrary  meafure  of  little 
[  certainty,  to  be  regulated  folely  by  the  propor- 
\  tions  of  numbers  that  are  always  the  fame. 
|  Ariftoxenus  maintains,  that  to  mathematical 
;  rules  and  the  ratio  of  proportions,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  add  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  to  which 
|  it  principally  belonged  to  determine  in  what 
concerned  mufick.  He  attacked  the  fyftem  of 
I  Pythagoras  in  many  other  points. 

Sotericus,  one  of  the  fpeakers,  introduced  by 
Plutarch  in  his  treatife  upon  mufick,  is  con- 
vinced, that  fenfation  and  reafon  ought  to  con- 
cur in  the  judgment  paft  upon  the  different  parts 
|  of  mufick  ;  fo  that  the  former  do  not  prejudice 
the  latter  by  too  much  vivacity,  nor  be  wanting 
to  it  upon  occafion,  through  too  much  weak- 
nefs.  _  Now  the  fenfe  in  the  prefent  queftion, 
that  is  the  hearing,  necelfarily  receives  three 
impreffions  at  once  :  that  of  the  found,  that  of 
the  time  or  meafure,  and  that  of  the  letter  \  the 
progreffion  of  which  conveys  the  modulation, 
the  *  rhyme,  and  the  words.  And  as  there  can 
be  no  adequate  perception  of  thefe  three  things 
feparately,  and  each  cannot  be  followed  alone, 
it  feems  that  only  the  foul  or  reafon  has  a  right 
to  judge  of  what  this  progreffion  or  continuity  of 
found,  rhyme,  and  words,  may  have  of  good 
or  bad. 

*  Rhyme,  p^©-.    The  time  or  meafure.    It  may  alfi 
fgmjy  a  bar  in  mufick. 
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SECT.  III. 

The  antient  mufick  was  fimple,  grave,  and  manly. 
When  and  how  corrupted. 

AS  amongft  the  antients,  mufick,  by  its  o- 
rigin  and  natural  deflination,  was  confe- 
crated  to  the  fervice  of  the  gods,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  manners,  they  gave  the  preference 
to  that,-  which  was  mod  diftinguifhed  by  its  gra- 
vity and  Simplicity.  Each  of  thefe prevailed  long, 
both  in  regard  to  vocal  and  inflrumental  mufick. 
Olympius,  Terpander,  and  their  difciples,  at  firft 
ufed  few  firings  on  the  lyre,  and  little  variety 
in  finging.  Notwithstanding  which,  fays  Plu- 
tarch, all  fimple,  as  the  airs  of  thole  two  mufi- 
cians  were,  which  were  confined  to  three  or 
four  firings,  they  were  the  admiration  of  all  j 
good  judges. 

The  cithara,  very  fimple  at  firft  under  Ter- 
pander, retained  this  advantage  fome  time.  It 
was  not  permitted  to  compofe  airs  for  this  in- 
ftrument,  nor  to  change  the  manner  of  playing 
upon  it,  either  as  to  the  harmony,  or  the  ca- 
dence ;  and  great  care  was  taken  to  preferve  in  ; 
the  antient  airs  their  peculiar  tone  or  character  : 
Na/A®-.  hence  they  were  called  Nomes,  as  being  intended 
Lex.       for  laws  and  models. 

The  introduction  of  rhymes  in  the  dithyramJ 
bick  way  ;  the  multiplication  of  the  founds  of 
the  flute  by  Lafus,  as  well  as  of  the  firings  of 
the  lyre  by  Timotheus  ;  and  fome  other  no-] 
velties  introduced  by  Phrynis ,  Menalippides, 
and  Philoxenus,  occafioned  a  great  revolution 
in  the  antient  mufick.  The  comick  poets,  ef-j 
peeially  Pherecrates  and  Ariftophanes,  very  of- 
ten complained  of  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms.  We 
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fee,  in  their  pieces,  mufick  reprefented  accufing 
with  great  warmth  and  feverity  thofe  mufici- 
ans  of  having  entirely  depraved  and  corrupted 
the  art. 

Plutarch,  in  feveral  places  of  his  works, 
complains  alfo  that  to  the  manly,  noble,  and 
divine  mufick  of  the  antients,  in  which  every 
thing  was  fublime   and  majeftick,  the  mo- 
derns had  fubftituted  that  of  the  theatre,  which 
infpires  nothing  but   vice  and  licentioufnefs. 
Sometimes  he  alledges  Plato's  authority  to  De  s 
prove,  that  mufick,  the  mother  of  harmony,  ftit.p.167 
decency  and  delight,  was  not  given  to  man  by 
the  gods  only  to  pleafe  and  tickle  the  ear,  but 
to  reinftate  order  and  harmony  in  the  foul,  too 
often  difcompofed  by  error  and  pleafure.  Some-  Symp  1  7 
times  he  admonifhes  us,  that  we  cannot  be  too  P-  7°4- 
much  upon  our  guard  againft  the  dangerous 
charms  of  a  depraved  and  licentious  mufick, 
and  points  out  the  means  of  avoiding  fuch  a 
corruption.    He  declares  here,  that  wanton  mu-  De  audit 
fick,  diffolute  and  debauched  fongs,  corrupt  the  poet.p.  1 9 
manners;  and  that  the  muficians  and  poets 
ought  to  borrow  from  wife  and  virtuous  perfons 
the  fubjeds  of  their  compofitions.  In  another  place  DePyth. 
he  cites  the  authority  of  Pindar,  who  afferts  Orac. 
that  God  made  Cadmus  hear  a  fublime  and  re-  P-  397- 
gular  mufick,  very  different  from  thofe  foft, 
light,  effeminate  (trains,  which  had  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  human  ears.    And  laftly,  he  explains 
himfelf  more  exprefsly  upon  it,  in  the  ninth 
book  of  his  Sympofiacks.    "  The  depraved  mu-  P  g 
"  fick,  which  prevails  in  thefe  days,  fays  he, 
"  in  injuring  all  the  the  arts  dependant  upon  it, 
"  has  hurt  none  fo  much  as  dancing.    For  this 
"  being  affociated  with  I  know  not  what  tri- 
"  vial  and  vulgar  poetry,  after   having  di- 
"  vorced  itfelf  from  that  of  the  antients,  which 
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"  was  entirely  divine,  has  ufurped  our  theatres, 
"  where  it  triumphs  amidft  a  ridiculous  admira- 
* i  tion  :  and  exercifing  a  kind  of  tyranny,  has 
H  fubjected  to  itfelf  a  fpecies  of  mufick  of  little 
i 4  or  no  value  :  But  at  the  fame  time,  it  has 
"  actually  loft  the  efteem  of  all  thofe,  who, 
u  for  their  genius  and  wifdom,  are  confidered 
"  as  divine  perfons,"  I  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  apply  to  our  times,  what  Plutarch  fays  of 
his,  in  regard  to  mufick  and  the  theatre. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Plutarch  complains  thus 
of  the  depravation,  which  had  univerfally  in- 
fected the  mufick  of  his  times,  and  made  it  of 
fo  little  value.  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  their  dis- 
ciples, had  made  the  fame  complaint  before 
him  and  that  in  an  age  fo  favourable  as  theirs 
to  the  improvement  of  polite  arts,  and  fo  pro- 
ductive of  great  men  in  every  kind.  How 
could  it  happen,  that  at  a  time,  when  eloquence, 
pcefy,  painting,  and  fculpture,  were  cultivated 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  mufick,  for  which  they  had  no 
lefs  attention,  declined  fo  much  ?  Its  great  union 
with  poetry  was  the  principal  caufe  of  this,  and 
thefe  two  fitters  may  be  faid  to  have  had  almoft 
the  lame  deftiny.  At  firft,  each  confined  to 
the  exact  imitation  of  what  was  molt  beautiful 
in  nature,  had  no  other  view  than  to  inftruct 
whilft  they  delighted,  and  to  excite  emotions  in 
the  foul  of  equal  utility,  in  the  wprfhip  of  the 
gods,  and  the  good  of  fociety.  For  this  end 
they  employed  the  moft  fuitable  exprefions, 
tours  of  thought,  numbers  and  cadences.  Mu- 
fick particularly,  always  fimple,  decent,  and 
fublime,  continued  within  the  bounds  prefcribed 
her  by  the  great  mafters,  efpecially  the  pHlofo- 
phers  and  legiflators,  who  were  moft  of  them 
poets  and  muficians.  But  the: theatrical  fiews, 
and  the  worfhip  of  certain  divinities,  of  Bac- 
chus 
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chus  amongft  the  reft,  in  procefs  of  time,  very 
much  feta  fide  thefe  wife  regulations. .  They 
gave  birth  to  dithyrambick  poetry,  the  moft  li- 
centious of  all  in  its  expreffion,  meafure,  and 
fentiments.  It  required  a  mufick  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  in  confequence  very  remote  from  the 
noble  fimplicity  of  the  antient.  The  multipli- 
city of  firings,  and  all  that  vicious  redundance 
of  found  and  levity  of  ornament,  were  intro- 
duced to  an  excefs,  and  gave  room  for  the  juft 
complaints  of  all  fuch  as  excelled,  and  had  the 
beft  tafte,  in  this  way. 

SECT.  IV. 

Different  kinds  and  meafures  of  the  antient  mufick. 
Manner  of  writing  the  notes  to  fongs. 

TO  fpeak  of  the  antient  mufick  in  general, 
and  to  give  a  flight  idea  of  it,  it  is  proper 
to  obferve,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  fympho- 
nies  the  vocal,  the  inftrumental,  and  that 
compofed  of  both.  The  antients  knew  thefe 
three  kinds  of  fymphonies  or  concerts. 

We  muft  farther  remark,  that  mufick  had  at 
firft  only  three  meafures,  which  were  a  tone 
higher  than  one  another.  The  graveft  of  the 
three  was  called  the  Dorick ;  the  higheft  the  Ly- 
dian  ;  and  the  middle  the  Phrygian  :  fo  that  the 
Dorick  and  Lydian  included  between  them  the 
fpace  of  two  tones,  or  of  a  tercet  or  third  ma- 
jor. By  dividing  this  fpace  into  demi-tones, 
room  was  made  for  two  other  meafures,  the  lo- 
nick  and  Eolian  ;  the  firft  of  which  was  inferted 
between  the  Dorick  and  Phrygian  ;  the  fecond 
between  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian.  Other  mea- 
fures were  fuperadded,  which  took  their  denomi- 
nations from  the  five  firft,  prefixing  the  prepo- 
X  4  fition 
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fition  bnip  above,  for  thofe  above  ;  and  the  pre- 
pofitlon  fero  below,  for  thofe  below.  The  Hy- 
■perdorkk,  the  Hyperionick,  &c.  The  Hypodo- 
rick,  the  Hypoionick,  &c. 

In  fome  books  of  modern  finging  in  churches, 
and  at  the  end  of  fome  breviaries,  to  thefe  dif- 
ferent meafures  are  referred  the  different  tones 
now  ufed  in  chanting  divine  fervice.  The  firft 
and  fecond  tone  belong  to  the  Dorick  meafure  ; 
the  third  and  fourth  to  the  Phrygian  ;  and  the 
reft  to  the  Lydian  and  Mixolydian. 

The  manner  of  chanting  in  the  church  is  in 
the  Diatonick  kind,  which  is  the  deepeft,  and 
agrees  beft  with  divine  worfhip. 

I  return  to  the  firft  divifion.  The  vocal 
fymphony  neceflarily  fuppofes  feveral  voices,  be- 
caufe  one  perfon  cannot  fing  feveral  parts  at  the 
fame  time.  When  feveral  perfons  fing  in  con- 
cert together,  it  is  either  in  unifon,  which  is 
called  Homophony ;  or  in  the  o&ave,  and  even 
the  double  o&ave  ;  and  this  is  termed  Antipho- 
ny.  It  is  believed  that  the  antients  ufed  alio  a 
third  manner,  which  confifted  in  finging  to  a 
tercet  or  third. 

The  inftrumental  fymphony,  amongft  the 
antients,  had  the  fame  differences  as  the  vocal, 
that  is  to  fay,  feveral  inftruments  might  play 
together  in  the  unifon,  the  octave,  and  the 
third. 

To  have  two  firings  of  an  inftrument,  of  the 
fame  fubftance  equally  thick,  and  equally  ftrain- 
ed,  exprefs  thefe  accords  with  each  other  ;  all 
that  is  neceffary  is  to  make  their  lengths  by  cer- 
tain proportions  of  number.  For  inftance,  if 
the  two  firings  be  equal  in  length,  they  are  u- 
nifons ;  if  as  i  to  2  they  are  o&aves ;  if  as  2 
.to  3  they  are  fifths  ;  as  3  to  4  they  are  fourths ; 
as  4  to  5  they  are  third  majors,  &c. 

The 
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The  antients,  as  well  as  we,  had  fome  in- 
ftruments upon  which  a  fingle  performer  could 
execute  a  kind  of  concert.  Such  were  the  dou- 
ble flute,  and  the  lyre. 

The  firft  of  thefe  inftruments  was  compofed 
of  two  flutes,  joined  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
two  pipes  had  ufually  but  one  mouth  in  com- 
mon to  both.  Thefe  flutes  were  either  equal 
or  unequal,  in  length  or  in  the  diameter  of  the 
bore.  The  equal  flutes  had  the  fame,  the  une- 
qual different,  founds,  of  which  one  was  deep, 
the  other  high.  The  fymphony,  which  the 
two  equal  flutes  made,  was  in  the  unifon,  when 
the  two  hands  of  the  performer  flopt  the  fame 
holes  of  each  flute  at  the  fame  time  ;  or  thirds, 
when  he  flopped  different  holes  of  both  flutes. 
The  diverfity  of  founds,  refulting  from  the  un- 
equal flutes,  could  be  only  of  two  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  flutes  being  either  octaves  or 
thirds  :  and  in  both  cafes  the  performer  flopped 
the  fame  holes  of  each  flute  at  the  fame  time, 
and  in  confequence  formed  a  conceit  either  in 
the  octave  or  third. 

By  the  lyre  is  meant  here  every  mufical  in- 
flrument in  general,  with  firings  ftrained  over 
a  cavity  for  found.  The  antients  had  feveral 
inftruments  of  this  kind,  which  differed  only  in 
their  form,  their  fize,  or  the  number  of  their 
firings  |  and  to  which  they  gave  different  names, 
though  they  often  ufed  one  for  the  other.  The 
chief  of  them  were,  i .  the  Ciibara,  iQ9^x,  from 
which  the  word  Guitar  is  derived,  though  ap- 
plied to  a  quite  different  inflrument.  2.  The 
Lyre,  Avp*,  otherwife  called  jk*#s,  and  in  Latin 
Teftudo,  becaufe  the  bottom  refembled  the  fcale 
of  a  tortoife,  the  figure  of  which  animal  (  as  is 
faid)  gave  the  firfl  idea  of  this  inflrument. 
3.  The  Tftyww,  or  triangular  inflrument,  the 

only 
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only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  the  Harp. 

The  lyre,  as  I  have  faid  before,  varied  very 
much  in  the  number  of  it  firings.  That  of 
Olympius  and  Terpander  had  at  firfl  but  three, 
which  thofe  muficians  knew  how  to  diverfify 
Plut.  de  with  fo  much  art,  that  if  we  may  believe  Plu- 
Muf.  tarch,  they  very  much  exceeded  thofe  who  play- 
P-  11 37-  ed  upon  lyres  of  a  greater  number.  By  ad- 
ding a  fourth  firing  to  the  other  three,  they 
made  the  *  Tetrachord  compleat ;  and  it  was  the 
different  manner  In  which  harmony  was  pro- 
duced by  thefe  four  firings,  that  conftituted  the 
three  kinds  of  it,  called  the  Diatonick,  Chro- 
matid?., and  Enharmonick.  The  Diatonick  kind 
appertains  to  the  common  and  ordinary  mufick. 
In  the  Chromatick,  the  mufick  was  foftened  by 
lowering  the  founds  half  a  tone,  which  was  di- 
rected by  a  coloured  mark,  from  whence  the 
Chromatick  took  its  name,xp^*;fignifyingfc/s«r. 
What  is  now  called  B  flat,  belongs  to  the  Chro- 
matick mufick.  In  the  Enharmonick  mufick, 
on  the  contrary,  the  founds  were  raifed  a  demi- 
tone,  which  was  marked  as  at  prefent,  by  a  die- 
fis.  In  the  Diatonick  mufick,  the  air  or  tune 
could  not  make  its  progreffions  by  lefs  intervals 
than  the  femi-tones  major.  The  modulation  of 
the  Chromatick  mufick  made  ufe  of  the  femi- 
tones  minor.  In  the  Enharmonick  mufick,  the 
progreffion  of  the  air  might  be  made  by  quar- 
ter-tones. 

j ;;,  2  ;n  Macrobius,  fpcaking  of  thefe  three  kinds, 
Somn.     fays,  the  Enharmonick  is  no  longer  in  ufe  upon 

Scipion.   account  of  its  difficulty  :  that  the  Chromatick  is 

c  4. 

*      PaJFage  111  Horace  dif-  gi*uen  room  for  learned  diffcr- 

ferently  explained  by  M.  Da-  tations    upon  the  inflrumcnt 

tier  and  father  Sanadon,  has  cailed  the  Tetrachord. 
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no  longer  eflcemed,  becaufe  that  fort  of  mufick 
is  too  foft  and  effeminate  :  and  that  the  Diato- 
nick  holds  the  mean  between  them  both. 

The  addition  of  a  fifth  firing  produced  the 
Pentachord.    The  lyre  with  feven  firings,  or 
the  Heptachord,  was  more  ufed,  and  in  greater 
efteem  than  all  others.    However,  though  it 
included  the  feven  notes  of  mufick,  the  oftave 
was  ftill  wanting.    Simonidcs  at  length  added  piin,  1.  7. 
it,  according  to  Pliny,  with  an  eighth  firing,  c.  56. 
Lone-  after  him,  Timotheus  the  Milefian,  who  pbt.  de 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Muf.  P. 
about  the  108th  olympiad,  multiplied,  as  we11*1- 
have  obferved,  the  firings  of  the  lyre,  to  the 
number  of  eleven.    This  number  was  ftill  en- 
creafed. 

The  lyre,  with  three  or  four  firings,  was  not 
fufceptible  of  any  fymphony.  Upon  the  Pen- 
tachord, two  parts  might  be  played  by  thirds  to 
each  other.  The  more  the  number  of  firings 
encreafed  upon  the  lyre,  the  eafier  it  was  to 
compofe  airs  with  different  parts  upon  that  m- 
llrument.  The  queflion  is  to  know,  whether 
the  antients  improved  that  advantage. 

This  queflion,  which  has  been  a  matter  of 
enquiry  for  about  two  ages  in  regard  to  the  an- 
tient  mufick,  and  confifts  in  knowing  whether 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
that  kind  of  it  called  Counterpoint,  or  concert 
in  different  parts,  has  occafioned  different  writ- 
ings on  both  fides.  The  plan  of  my  work  dif- 
penfes  with  my  entering  into  an  examination  of 
this  difficulty,  which  I  confefs  befides  exceeds 
my  capacity. 

It  is  not  unnecefiary  to  know  in  what  man-  Marti 
ner  the  antients  noted  their  airs.    With  them 
the  general  fyftem  of  mufick  was  divided  into  lof 
eighteen  founds,  of  which  each  had  its  parties 
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Jar  name.  They  invented  characters  to  fignify 
each  tone  :  ^  figm.    An  thefe  fi  we/e 

compofed  of  a  monogram,  formed  from  the 
hrlt  letter  of  the  particular  name  of  each  of 
the  eighteen  founds  of  the  general  fyftem  Thefe 
figns  which  ferved  both  for  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental  mufick,  were  wrote  above  the  words 
upon  two  lines,  of  which  the  upper  was  for  the 
voice,  and  the   lower   for  the  inftruments. 
lneie  lines  were  not  larger  than  lines  of  com- 
mon writing.    We  have  fome  Greek  manuf- 
cripts^m  which  thefe  two  fpecies  of  notes  are 
wrote  in  the  manner  I  have  related.  From 
them  the  *  hymns  to  Calliope,  Nemefis,  and 
Apollo,  as  well  as  the  ftrophe  of  one  of  Pin- 
dar's odes   were  taken.    Mr.  Burette  has  given 
us  all  thefe  fragments,  with  the  antient  and  mo- 
dern notes  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  memoirs 
of  the  academy  of  Belles  Lettres. 

The  characters  invented  by  the  antients  for 
writing  mufical  airs,  were  ufed  till  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Guy  d'Arezzo  invented  the  mo- 
dern manner  of  writing  them  with  notes  placed 
on  different  lines,  fo  as  to  mark  the  found  by 
the  pofition  of  the  note.  Thefe  notes  were  at 
firlt  no  more  than  points,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  to  exprefs  the  time  or  duration.  But 
John  de  Meurs,  born  at  Paris,  and  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  king  John,  found  out  the  means 
of  giving  thefe  points  an  unequal  value,  by  the 
different  figures  of  crotchets,  minums,  femi- 
briefs,  quavers,  femiquavers,  &c.  which  he  in- 
vented, and  Iwc  fince  been  adopted  by  all  the 
muncians  of  Europe. 

*  Thefe  bymm  <ivere  <w0te  by  a  poet  named  Dion  ftus,  little 
known  in  other  refpefts.  ~/ 
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SECT.  V. 

Whether  the  modern  Jhould  be  preferred  to  the  an- 
tient  mujick. 

TH  E  famous  difference  in  regard  to  the 
antients  and  moderns  is  very  warm  upon 
this  point ;  becaufe  if  the  antient  mufick  was 
ignorant  of  the  Counterpoint,  or  concert  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  that  defect  gives  an  indifputable 
right  of  preference  to  the  modern.  Admitting 
this  to  be  real,  which  may  with  great  reafon 
always  remain  doubtful,  I  am  not  fure  that  the 
confequence  is  fo  certain.    Might  not  the  an- 
tients, in  all  other  refpe&s,  have  carried  mu- 
fick to  a  degree  of  perfection,  the  moderns  have 
not  attained,  as  well  as  all  the  other  arts  ?  (  I 
do  not  fay  it  is  fo,  I  fpeak  only  of  its  pofiibih* 
ty  ; )  and  if  fo,  ought  the  difcovery  of  the  Coun- 
terpoint to  give  the  latter  an  abfolute  preference  to 
the  former  ?  The  moft  excellent  painters  of  an- 
tiquity, as  Apelles,  ufed  only  four  colours  in 
their  pieces.    This  was  fo  far  from  being  a  rea- 
fon to  Pliny  for  diminifhing  any  thing  of  their 
merit  and  reputation,  that  he  admired  them 
the  more  for  it,  and  that  they  had  excelled  all 
fucceeding  painters  fo  much,  though  the  latter 
had  employed  a  great  variety  of  new  tints. 

But  to  trace  this  question  to  the  bottom  •,  let 
us  examine,  whether  the  mufick  of  later  times 
does  actually  and  indifputably  excel  that  of  the 
antients  •,  and  this  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  de- 
cide. It  is  not  with  mufick  as  with  fculpture. 
In  the  latter,  the  caufe  may  be  tried  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  performances  to  be  produced  on 
both  fides.  We  have  ftatues  and  reliefs  of  the 
antients,  which  we  can  compare  with  our  own  ; 
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and  we  have  feen  Michael  Angelo  pafs  fentence 
in  this  point,  and  adually  acknowledge  the 
iupenonty  of  the  antients.  No  mufical  work 
of  theirs  is  come  down  to  us,  to  make  us  fen- 
fible  of  its  value,  and  to  enable  us  to  jud^e  by 
our  own  experience,  whether  it  be  as  excellent 
as  our  own.  The  wonderful  effecls,  it  is  faid 
to  have  produced,  do  not  feem  proofs  fuffici- 
ently  decifive. 

There  are  ftill  extant  treatifes  on  Dida&icks, 
as  well  Greek  as  Latin,  which  may  lead  us  to 
the  theory  of  this  art :  but  can  we  conclude  any 
thing  very  certain  from  them  in  regard  to  the 
pradife  of  it  ?  This  may  give  us  fome  light,  fome 
opening ;  but  precepts  are  exceedingly  remote 
from  execution.  Would  treatifes  upon  poetry 
alone  fuffice  to  inform  us,  whether  the  modern 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  antient  poets  ? 

In  the  uncertainty  there  will  always  be  with 
regard  to  the  matter  in  queftion,  there  is  a  pre- 
judice very  much  in  favour  of  the  antients, 
which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  us  fuf- 
pend  our  judgment.    It  is  allowed,  that  the 
Greeks  had  wonderful  talents  for  all  arts ;  that 
they  cultivated  them  with  extraordinary  fuccefs, 
and  carried  moft  of  them  to  a  furprizing  deo-ree' 
of  perfection.    In  architecture,  fculpture,  °and 
painting,  no  body  difputes  their  fupreme  excel- 
lencyNow  of  all  thefe  arts,  there  is  not  any 
fo  antiently  or  generally  cultivated  as  mufick. 
This  was  not  done  only  by  a  few  private  per- 
ions,  who  made  it  their  profeffion,  as  in  the 
other  arts  ;  but  by  all  in  general  who  had  any 
care  taken  of  their  education,  of  which  the  ftudy 
of  mufick  was  an  effential  part.     It  was  of 
general  ufe  in  folemn  feftivals,  facriflces,  and  es- 
pecially at  meals,  that  were  almoft  always  attend- 
ed with  concerts,  in  which  their  principal  joy 
and  refinement  confifted.    There  were  publick 
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difputes  and  prizes  for  fuch  as  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  moft  by  it.    It  had  a  very  peculiar 
fhare  in  chorus's  and  tragedies.    The  magnifi- 
cence and  perfection,  to  which  Athens  rofe  in 
every  thing  elfe  that  related  to  the  publick 
Ihews,  is  known  :  Can  we  imagine  that  city 
to  have  neglected  only  mufick  ?  Can  we  be- 
lieve, that  thofe  Attick  *  ears,  fo  refined  and 
cxquifite  in  refped  to  the  found  of  words  in 
common  difcourfe,  were  lefs  fo  in  regard  to  the 
concerts  of  vocal  and  inftru mental  mufick,  fo 
much  ufed  in  their  chorus,  and  in  which  the 
moft  fenfible  and  ufhal  pleafure  of  Athens  con- 
fifted  ?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  being  of 
opinion,  that  theN  Greeks,  inclined  as  they  were 
to  diverfions,  and  educated  from  their  earlieft 
youth  in  a  tafte  for  concerts,  with  all  the  aids 
I  have  mentioned,  with  that  inventive  and  in- 
duftrious  genius  they  were  known  to  have  for  all 
the  arts,  muft  have  excelled  in  mufick  as  well  as 
in  all  other  arts.    This  is  the  fole  conclufion  I 
make  from  all  the  reafons  I  have  advanced, 
without  pretending  to  determine  the  preference 
in  favour  of  either  the  antients  or  moderns. 

I  have  not  fpoken  of  the  perfection  to  which 
the  Hebrew  fingers  might  have  attained,  in 
what  regards  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufick,  to 
avoid  mingling  a  fpecies  entirely  facred  and  de- 
voted to  religion,  with  one  wholly  profane  and 
abandoned  to  idolatry,  and  all  the  exceffes  con- 
fequential  of  it.  We  may  prefume  that  thefe 
lingers,  to  whom  the  holy  fcripture  feems  to  af- 
cribe  a  kind  of  infpiration  and  the  gift  of 
t  prophecy,  not  to  compofe  prophetick  pfiilms, 

but 

*  Atticomm  aures  teretes     of  the  Levites,  was  for  fong 
&  religiofe.    Cic.  {or   prophecy:)    be  in- 

f  And  Chenaniab,  chief   Jlrufied  about  the  fong,  be- 
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but  to  fing  them  in  a  lively  and  ardent  manner, 
full  of  zeal  and  rapture,  had  carried  the  fcience 
of  finging  to  as  great  a  perfection  as  was  pof- 
iible.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  grand,  noble,  and 
fubli  me  kind  of  mufick,  wherein  every  thin°" 
was  proportioned  to  the  majefiy  of  its  object^ 
the  Godhead,  who,  we  may  add,  was  its  au- 
thor :  for  he  had  vouchfafed  to  form  his  mi- 
nifters  and  fingers  himfelf,  and  to  inftrudt  them 
in  the  manner  it  pleafed  him,  to  have  his  praifes 
celebrated. 

Nothing  is  fo  admirable  as  the  order  itfelf, 
which  God  had  inftituted  amongft  the  Levites 
for  the  exercife  of  this  auguft  function.  They 
were  four  thoufand  in  number,  divided  into  dif- 
ferent bodies,  of  which  each  had  its  chief,  and 
the  kind,  as  well  as  times,  ftated  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  their  refpedive  duties.    Two  *  hun- 
dred fourfcore  and  eight  were  appointed  to  teach 
the  reft  to  fing  and  play  upon  inftruments.  We 
fee  an  example  of  this  wonderful  order  in  Da- 
vid's diftribution  of  the  parts  of  the  facred 
mufick,  when  he  folemnized  the  carrying  of 
the  ark  from  the  houfe  of  Obed-Edom  into  the 
citadel  of  Sion.    The  whole  troop  of  mufici- 
ans  were  divided  into  three  chorus's.    The  firft 
had  hollow  inftruments  of  brafs,  that  refound- 
ed  exceedingly,  unlike  our  kettle-drum,  only  in 
not  being  covered  with  ikins,  and  having  their 

caufe  he  wasjkillful,  I  Chron.  and  the  number  of  the  work- 

xv.  22.  men  according  to  their  fer<vice 

Da'vid  and  the  captains  of  was:  i  Chron.  xxv.  1. 

the  hoji  feparated  to  the  fir-        *  With  their  brethren 

nnce  of  the  fins  of  J/hph,  that  were  inftruBed  in  the 

and  ofHeman,  and  of  Je-  fongs  of  the  Lord,  even  all 

duthun  ,    who  Jkould  pro-  that  were  cunning,  two  hun- 

phesy    with  harps,   with  dred  fourfcore     and  eight, 

pfalteries,  and  with  cymbals,  i  Chron.  xxv.  7. 
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hollow  part  laid  over  with  double  bars,  which 
they  ftruck  on  different  parts  of  them.  Thefe 
founds  fuited  very  well  the  facerdotal  trumpets, 
that  preceded  them,  and  were  very  proper  by 
their  lively,  ftrong,  and  broken  iterations,  to 
awake  the  attention  of  the  fpeftators.  The  fe- 
cond  troop  of  facred  fingers  played  in  the  tre- 
ble, or  higher,  key,  on  a  different  inftrument. 
The  third  chorus  confifted  of  bafes,  that  ferved 
to  exalt  and  fuftain  thefe  trebles,  with  which 
they  always  played  in  concert  (perhaps  in  uni- 
fins )  becaufe  dire&ed  by  the  fame  mailer  of 
the  fingers. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  Le  rites,  fo 
numerous  as  they  were,  deftined  from  father  to 
fon  to  this  fole  exercife,  taught  by  the  mod 
fkillful  mafters,  and  formed  by  long  and  con- 
tinual habi^  muft  have  attained  great  excel- 
lency, and  at  length  become  confummate  in  all 
the  beauties  and  delicacies  of  an  art,  in  which 
they  paffed  their  whole  lives. 

This  was  the  true  intent  of  mufick.  The 
moft  noble  ufe,  that  men  can  make  of  it,  is 
to  employ  it  in  rendering  the  continual  ho- 
mage of  praife  and  adoration  to  the  fupreme 
majefty  of  God,  who  has  created,  and  go- 
verns, the  univerfe,  and  referves  fo  facred  an 
office  for  his  faithful  children.  Hymnus,  omnibus 
fanclis  ejus. 


Vol,  I. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Of  the  parts  of  fnufick  peculiar  to  the  antients. 

I Shall  treat  in  this  fecond  article  the  other 
parts  of  mufick  in  ufe  amongft  the  antients, 
but  unknown  amongft  us,  and  fhall  confound 
them  often  together,  becaufe  they  have  a  natu- 
ral connection,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  fe- 
parate  them  without  falling  into  tedious  repeti- 
tions. I  fhall  make  great  ufe  of  what  is  faid 
upon  thefe  heads,  in  the  critical  reflections  of 
the  Abbe  du  Bos,  upon  poetry  and  painting. 

SECT.  I. 

Speaking  upon  the  ftage,  or  theatrical  declamation 
compofed  and  fet  to  notes. 

TH  E  antients  compofed  and  wrote  with 
notes  the  declamation  or  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing  upon  the  ftage,  which  however  was  not 
finging  to  mufick  :  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe  we 
ihould  often  underftand  in  the  Latin  poets  the 
words  canere,  cantusy  and  even  carmen,  which, 
do  not  always  frgnify  finging  properly  fo  called,, 
but  a  certain  manner  of  fpeaking  or  reading. 

According  to  Bryennius,  this  declaiming  or 
fpeaking  was  compofed  with  accents,,  and  in 
confequence  it  was  necefiary,  in  writing  it,  to- 
make  ufe  of  the  characters,  which  exprefifed  thofe 
accents.  At  firft  they  were  only  three,  the  acute, 
the  grave,  and  the  circumflex.  They  after- 
wards amounted  to  tenr  each  marked  with  a 
different  character.  We  find  their  names  and' 
figures  in  the  antient  Grammarians.  The  ac- 
cent is  the  certain  rule,  by  which  the  voice. 
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fhould  be  raifed  or  deprefled.in  the  pfonuncia^ 
tion  of  every  fyllable.  As  the  manner  of 
founding  thefe  accents  was  learnt  at  the  fame 
time  with  reading,  there  was  fcarce  any  body, 
who  did  not  underftand  this  kind  of  notes. 

Befides  the  help  of  accents,  the  fyllables  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  had  a  determi- 
nate quantity,  that  is  to  fay,  they  were  either 
long  or  lhort.  The  *  lhort  fyllable  had  only 
one,  and  the  long,  two  feconds  of  time*  This 
proportion  between  long  and  lhort  fyllables  was 
as  abfolute,  as  that  in  thefe  days  between  notes 
of  different  length.  As  two  black  notes  in  our 
mufick  ought  to  have  as  much  time,  as  one 
white  one  in  the  mufick  of  the  antients,  two 
fhort  fyllables  had  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 
one  long  one.  Hence,  when  the  Greek  or  Ro- 
man muficians  were  to  compofe  any  thing  what- 
foever,  they  had  no  more  to  do,  in  fetting  the 
time  to  it,  than  to  conform  to  the  quantity  of 
the  fyllables,  upon  which  they  placed  each 
note. 

•  I  cannot  avoid  obferving  here  by  the  way,' 
that  it  is  a  pity,  the  muficians  amongft  us,  who 
compofe  hymns  and  motets,  do  not  underftand 
Latin,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  quantity  of 
words  from  whence  it  often  happens,  that  up- 
on lhort  fyllables,  over  which  they  ought  to 
run  lightly,  they  infift  and  dwell  a  great  while, 
as  if  they  were  long  ones.  This  is  a  confidera- 
ble  fault,  and  contrary  to  the  moll  common 
rules  of  mufick. 

I  have  obferved,  that  the  declamation,  or 
manner  of  fpeaking,  of  the  actors  upon  the 
ftage,  was  compofed  and  wrote  in  notes,  which 

*  T^ongam  effe  duorum  temperum,  brevem  unius,  etiam 
pueri  fciunt.    ^uintil.  1.  9.  c.  4, 
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determined  the  tone  it  was  proper  to  take.  A- 
mongft  many  paffages,  that  demonftrate  this,  I 
mall  content  my  felf  with  chufing  one  from 
Cicero,  where  he  fpeaks  of  Rofcius,  his  co- 
temporary,  and  intimate  friend.    Every  body 
knows,  that  Rofcius  became  a  perfon  of  very 
great  confideration,  by  his  fingular  excellency 
in  his  art,  and  his  reputation  for  probity.  The 
people  were  fo  much  prejudiced  in  his  favour, 
that  when  he  did  not  act  fo  well  as  ufual,  they 
laid  it  was  either  out  of  negligence  or  indifpofi- 
^CIc.  de     tion.    Noluit,  inquiunt,  agere  Rofcius,  aut  cru- 
Orat.  1.  i.  diorfuit.  In  fine,  the  higheft  degree*  ofpraife, 
*'  lZAr'     that  they  gave  to  a  man,  who  excelled  in  his 
profeflion,  was  to  fay,  he  was  a  Rofcius  in 
his  way. 

Cicero,  after  having  faid,  that  an  orator, 
when  he  grows  old,  might  foften  his  manner  of 
fpeaking,  quotes,  as  a  proof  and  example  of  it, 
what  Rofcius  declared  that  when  he  perceived 
himfelf  grow  old,  he  obliged  the  inftruments  to 

De  Orat.  play  in  a  flower  time.    Quanquam,  quoniam  mul- 

L1.j1.254.  ta  ad  oratoris  fmilltudinem  ab  uno  Artifice  fumi- 
mus,  folet  idem  Rofcius  die  ere,  fe,  quo  plus  fibi  eetatis 
accederet,  eo  tibicims  cantus  cx?  modos  remiffiores 
efj'e  fafturum.  Cicero  accordingly,  in  a  later 
work  than  that  I  have  now  cited,  makes  Atti- 
cus  fay,  that  actor  had  abated  his  declamation, 
or  manner  of  fpeaking,  by  obliging  the  player 
on  the  flute,  that  accompanied  him,  to  keep  a 
flower  time  with  the  founds  of  his  inftrument. 

Cic  de     Rofcius  familiaris  tuus,  in  feneclute  numeros  £s? 

Leg.  1.  1.  cantus  remifer at)  ipfafque  tardiores  fecerat  tibias. 

XK  I  I. 

*  Jam  diu  confecutus  eft    Rofcius  diceretur.  De  orat. 
ut  in  quo  quifque  artificio  ex-    1.  1.  n.  130. 
eclieret,  is  in  fuo  genexc 
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It  is  evident,  that  the  finging  (for  it  was 
often  called  fo )  of  the  dramatick  pieces  on  the 
ftages  of  the  antients,  had  neither  divifions, 
recitative,  continued  quaverings,  nor  any  of 
the  characters  of  our  mufical  finging  :  in  a 
word,  that  this  finging  was  only  declaiming,  or 
fpeaking  as  with  us.  This  manner  of  utte- 
rance was,  however  compofed,  as  it  was  fuf- 
tained  by  a  continued  bafe,  of  which  the  found 
was  proportioned,  in  all  appearance,  to  that 
made  by  a  man,  who  declaims  or  pronounces 
a  fpeech. 

This  may  feem  to  us  an  abfurd  and  almoft 
incredible  practife,  but  is  not  therefore  the  lefs 
certain  ;  and  in  matter  of  fact,  it  is  ufelefs  to 
object  any  arguments.  We  can  only  fpeak  by 
conjecture  upon  the  compofition  which  the 
continued  bafe  might  play,  that  accompanied 
the  actor's  pronunciation.  Perhaps  it  only 
played  from  time  to  time  fome  long  notes, 
which  were  heard  at  the  pafTages,  in  which  it 
was  neceffary  for  the  actor  to  afiiime  fuch  tones, 
as  it  was  not  eafy  to  hit  with  juftnefs,  and 
thereby  did  the  fpeaker  the  fame  fervice,  as 
Gracchus  received  from  the  player  upon  the 
flute,  he  always  had  near  him,  when  he  ha- 
rangued, to  give  him  at  proper  times  the  tones 
concerted  between  them. 
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SECT.  II. 

Gefiure  of  the  fiage  compfed  and  Jet  to  mufick. 

MUSICK  did  not  only  regulate  the  tone  of 
voice  in  fpeaking,  but  alio  the  gefture  of 
the  fpeaker.  This  art  was  called  fyx?™  by  the 
Greeks,  and  Saliatio  by  the  Romans.  Plato 
tells  us,  that  this  art  confided  in  the  imitation  of 
all  the  geftures  and  motions  men  can  make. 
Hence  we  muft  not  confine  the  fenfe  of  Salta- 
tiOy  to  what  our  language  means  by  the  word 
dancing.  This  art,  as  the  fame  author  obferves, 
was  of  great  extent.  It  was  defigned  not  only 
to  form  the  attitudes  and  motions,  which  add 
grace  to  action,  or  are  neceffary  in  certain  arti- 
ficial dances,  attended  with  variety  of  fteps,  but 
to  direct  the  gefture,  as  well  of  the  actors  upon 
the  ftage,  as  the  orators  \  and  even  to  teach 
that  manner  of  gefticulation  we  fhall  foon  treat, 
which  conveyed  meaning  without  the  help  of 
fpeech. 

Quintilian  *  advifes  the  fending  of  children, 
only  for  fome  time,  to  the  fchools  where  this 
art  of  Saltation  was  taught  ;  but  folely  to  ac- 
quire an  eafy  air  and  graceful  action  »  and  not 
to  form  themfelves  upon  the  gefture  of  dancing- 
mafters,  to  which  that  of  orators  fhould  be  ex- 
tremely different  ,  Pie  obferves,  that  this  cuf- 
tom  was  very  an  dent,  and  had  ilibfifted  to  his 
times  without  any  objection. 


*  Cujus  etiam  difciplina* 
ufus  in  nofliarn  ufque  scta- 
tcm  line  reprehenuone  def- 
ccr.dit.  A  me  autem  non  ul- 
tra pu&riles  annos  retinebi- 
IW,  nee  in  his  ipfis  diu.  JsV 


que  enim  geftum  oratoris 
componi  ad  fimilitudinem 
faltatoi  is  volo,  fed  fubelTe 
aiiquid  ex  hac  exercitatione. 
Stuintil.  1.  I.  c.  II, 
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Macrobius,  however,  has  preferved  a  frag- 
ment of  a  fpeech  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africa- 
nils,  wherein  that  deftroyer  of  Carthage  fpeaks 
warmly  againft  this  cuftom.  "  Our  youth, 
"  fays  he  *,  go  to  the  fchodls  of  the  comedi- 
<e  ans  to  learn  -f*  finging,  an  exercife,  which 
"  our  anceftors  confidered  as  unworthy  of  per- 
"  fons  of  condition.  Young  perfons  of  both 
w  fexes  go  thither  without  b) uhhing,  where  they 
"  mingle  with  a  crowd  of  the  moft  loofe  and 
*c  abandoned  miniftrels."  The  authority  of  fb 
wife  a  man  as  Scipio  is  of  great  weight  on  this 
head,  and  well  deferves  ferious  attention. 

However  it  were,  we  find,  that  the  antients 
took  extraordinary  pains  to  cultivate  gefture, 
and  both  comedians  and  orators  were  very  care- 
ful in  this  point.  We  have  feen  how  induftri- 
oufly  Demofthenes  applied  himfelf  to  it.  j|  Rof- 
cius  fometimes  difputed  with  Cicero,  who  befl: 
exprefTed  the  fame  thought  in  feveral  different 
manners,  each  in  his  own  art ;  Rofcius  by  gef- 
ture, and  Cicero  by  fpeech.  Rofcius  feems  to 
have  repeated  that  only  by  gefture,  which  Ci- 
cero firfb  compofed  and  uttered  after  which 
judgment  was  given  upon  the  fuccefs  of  both. 
Cicero  afterwards  changed  the  words  or  turn  of 
phrafe,  without  enervating  the  fenfe  of  the  dif- 
courfe  j  and  Rofcius,  in  his  turn,  was  to  give  the 

*  Eunt  in  Iudum  hiftrio-  or  declaim  after  the  manner 
num,  difcunt  cantare  quod  of  the  theatre. 
majores  noflri  ingenuis  pro-  ||  Et  certe  fatis  conftat 
bro  duci  voluerunt.  Eunt,  contendere  eum  (Cicero- 
inquam,  in  ludum  faltatori-  nem )  cum  hiltrione  foli- 
um inter  Cinjedos,  virgines  turn,  utrum  ille  fepius  ean- 
jpuerique  ingenui.  Macroh.  dem  fententiam  variis  gerti- 
Saturtial.  1.  2.  c.  8.  bus  efficerct,  an  ipfe  per  e~ 

•f  As  comedians  are  fpoken  loquentiae    copiam  iermone 

ef  here,  hj  the  ixord  cantare  diverfo  pronunciaret.  Ma* 

zve  ?wjl  underfand  &  /peak  crab.  Saturn,  L  2.  c.  10. 

U  A  fenfe 
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fenfe  by  other  geftures,  without  injuring  his  firft 
mute  expreffion  by  the  change  of  manner. 

SECT.  III. 

Pronunciation  and  gefture  divided  upon  the  fiagi 
between  two  actors. 

YT7"  E  fhall  be  lefs  furprized  at  what  I  have 
V*  faid  concerning  Rofcius,  when  we  know, 
that  the  Romans  often  divided  the  theatrical 
Pronunciation  between  two  aftors,  of  whom 
the  one  pronounced,  whilft  the  other  made  gef- 
tures. This  again  is  one  of  the  things  not 
eafily  conceived,  fo  remote  is  it  from  our  prac- 
tife,  and  fo  extravagant  therefore  does  it  ap- 
pear. 

Livy  tells  us  the  occafion  for  this  cuftom. 
Livius  Andronicus  *,  a  celebrated  poet,  who 
firft  gave  Rome  a  regular  dramatick  piece,  in 
the  five  hundred  and  fourteenth  year  of  that 
city,  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
fhews  of  that  kind  had  been  introduced  there, 
atted  himfelf  in  one  of  his  own  pieces.  It  was 
ufual  at  that  time  for  the  dramatick  poets  to 
mount  the  ftage,  and  reprefent  fome  character. 
The  people,  who  took  the  liberty  to  caufe  the 
pafTage  they  liked  to  be  repeated,  by  calling 


*  Livius  —  idem  fcilicef, 
<pod  omnes  tunc  erant  fuo- 
tuni  carminum  aftor,  dici- 
fur,  cum  fepius  revocatus 
vocem  obtudiffet,  venia  pe- 
tita  puerum  ad  canendum 
ante  tibicinem  cum  ftatuif- 
fct,  canticum  egiffe  aliquan- 
to  ihagis  vigenti  motu  quia 
jiihi)  vocis  ufus  impediebat. 
lp,dt  M  mamim  can:;sri  hif- 


trionibus  caeptum,  diverbia- 
que  tan  turn  ipforum  voce  re- 
hfta.    Liv.  1.  7.  n.  2. 

Is  (  Livius  Androrjicus  ) 
fui  operis  actor,  cum  fepius 
a  populo  revocatus  vocem 
obtudiffet,  adhibito  pueri 
&  tibicinis  concentu,  geftj- 
cuktionem  tacitus  peregit. 
VqL  Max.  J,  z.  c.  4. 


out 
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out  bis,  that  is  to  fay  encore,  made  Andronicus 
repeat  fo  long,  that  he  grew  hoarfe.    Not  be- 
ing capable  of  pronouncing  any  longer,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  audience  to  let  a  flave,  placed 
behind  the  performer  upon  the  inftruments,  re- 
peat the  verfes,  whilft  Andronicus  made  the 
fame  geftures,  as  he  had  done  in  repeating  them 
himfelf.    It  was  obferved,  that  his  action  was 
at  that  time  much  more  animated  than  before, 
becaufe  his  whole  faculties  and  attention  were 
employed  in  the  gefticulation,  whilft  another 
had  the  care  and  trouble  of  pronouncing  the 
words.    From  that  time,  continues  Livy,  arofe 
the  cuftom  of  dividing  the  parts  between  two 
actors,  and  to  pronounce,  in  a  manner,  to  the 
cadence  of  the  comedian's  gefture.    And  this 
cuftom  has  prevailed  fo  much,  that  the  come- 
dians themfelves  pronounce  no  longer  any  thing 
betides  the  dialogue  part.    Valerius  Maximus 
relates  the  fame  thing,  which  pafTages  in  many- 
other  authors  confirm. 

It  is  therefore  certain,  that  the  pronunciation 
and  gefture  were  often  divided  between  two  ac- 
tors *,  and  that  it  was  by  eftablifhed  rules  of 
mufick,  they  regulated  both  the  found  of  their 
voices,  and  the  motion  of  their  hands  and 
whole  bodies. 

We  Ihould  be  ftruck  with  the  ridicule  there 
would  be  in  two  perfons  upon  our  ftage,  of 
whom,  one  mould  make  geftures  without  fpeak- 
ing,  whilft  the  other  repeated  in  a  pathetick 
tone  without  motion.  But  we  fliould  remem- 
ber, in  the  firft  place,  that  the  theatres  of  die 
antients  were  much  more  vaft  than  ours  \  and  in 
the  fecond  place,  that  the  actors  played  in 
maflks,  and  that  in  confequence  one  could  not 
diftinguilh  fenfibly  at  a  great  diftance,  whether 
they  fpoke  or  were  fiient  by  the  moving  of  the 

mouth, 
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mouth,  or  the  features  of  the  face.  They  un- 
doubtedly chofe  a  finger  *  ( I  mean  him  who  pro- 
nounced,) whofe  voice  came  as  near  as  poffible 
to  that  of  the  comedian.  This  finger  was 
placed  in  a  kind  of  alcove,  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  fcene. 

But  in  what  manner  could  the  rhythmick  mu- 
fkk  adapt  itfelf  to  the  fame  meafure  and  ca- 
dence with  the  comedian  that  repeated,  and  him 
who  made  geftures?  This  was  one  of  thofe 
things,  that  St.  Auguftin  fays,  were  known  to 
all  who  mounted  the  ftage,  and  for  that  reafon 
he  believed  improper  for  him  to  explain.    It  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  what  method  the  antients 
ufed  to  make  both  thefe  players  act  in  fo  perfect 
a  concert,  as  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  one : 
but  the  fact  is  certain.    "We  know  that  the  mea- 
fure was  beat  upon  the  ftage,  which  the  actor 
who  fpoke,  he  who  made  geftures,  the  chorus, 
and  even  the  inftruments,  were  to  obferve  as 
their  common  rule.    *  Quintilian,  after  having 
laid,  that  gefture  is  as  much  fubfervient  to  mea- 
fure, as  utterance  itfelf,  adds,  that  the  actors, 
who  gefticulate,  ought  to  follow  the  figns  given 
with  the  foot ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  time  beat, 
with  as  much  exactitude,  as  thofe  who  execute 
the  modulations  ;  by  which  he  means  the  actors 
who  pronounce,  and  the  inftruments  that  accom- 
Ludan.m  panythem.    Near  the  actor  who  reprefented,  a 
Orcheft.   man  was  pjacecj  wjtjj  -ron  fooe^  w]10  ftarnpt 

p'951'  upon  the  ftage.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
this  man's  bufinefs  was  to  beat  the  time  with 
his  foot,  the  found  of  which  was  to  be  heard 
by  all  who  were  to  obferve  it. 

*  Atqui  corporis  motui  tation;,  quam  moduhtioni- 
fua  quardam  tcmpora,  &  ad  b\u,  adhibelt  ratio  miific* 
(Bgfca  pedum  non  minus  ial-     numerqs.  Quint;!, 


The 
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The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  Romans,  (  and 
as  much  may  be  faid  of  the  Greeks )  in  whate- 
ver concerned  the  theatre,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
pences  they  were  at  in  reprefentations  of  this 
kind,  gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  car- 
ried all  parts  of  them  to  a  very  great  perfec- 
tion ;  and  in  confequence  that  the  diftribution  of 
fingle  parts  between  two  actors,  of  which  one 
fpoke,  and  the  other  made  geftures,  had  nothing 
in  it,  that  was  not  highly  agreeable  to  the  fpec- 
tators. 

A  comedian  *  at  Rome,  who  made  a  gefture 
out  of  time,  was  no  lefs  hiffed,  than  one  who 
was  faulty  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  verfe.  f  The 
habit  of  being  prefent  at  the  publick  ftiews, 
had  made  even  the  common  people  ft>  nice  in 
their  ear,  that  they  knew  how  to  objed  to  in- 
flexions, and  the  moft  minute  faults  in-tone, 
when  repeated  too  often  ;  even  though  they 
were  of  a  nature  to  pleafe^  when  introduced  Spa- 
ringly, and  managed  with  art. 

The  immenfe  fums  devoted  by  the  antients  to 
the  celebration  of  mews  are  hardly  credible. 
The  reprefentation  of  three  of  Sophocles's  tra- 
gedies coft  the  Athenians  more  than  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war.  What  expences  were  the  Ro- 
mans at  in  building  theatres  and  amphitheatres, 
and  even  in  paying  their  actors.  TEfopus,  a 
celebrated  a&or  of  Tragedy,  Cicero's  cotempo- 
rary,  left  at  his  death  to  the  fon,  mentioned  by 
Horace  and  Pliny  as  a  famous  fpendthrift,  an  Ho-.  Sat. 

*  Hiftrio,  fi  paululum  fe  &  dehcatiores  in  cantu  flex-  c  £ 

moveat  extra  numerum,  aut  iones  &  falfae  voculse  quam  '  ■» 

fi  verfus  pronunciatus  eft  fyl-  certae  &  fevcrsc  :  quibus  ta- 

laba  una  lpngior  am  btevior,  men  non  modo  auileri,  fed, 

exfibilatur  &  exploduur.  Cif.  fi  fepius   fiant,  multitude* 

jti  Par  ad.  3 .  ipfa  reclamat.    Cic.  de  or  at. 

f  Qtjanto  mQllioies  funt  1.  3  n.  98, 

inherit 
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inheritance  *  of  two  millions,  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres,  (about  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds)  which  he  had  amaffed  by  aft- 
mg.    f  Rofcius,  Cicero's  friend,  had  a  falary 
.  of  above  feventy  five  thoufand  livres  ( about 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds)  a  year, 
and  muft  have  had  more,  as  he  had  (|  five  hun- 
dred livres  ( about  twenty  three  pounds )  a  day 
out  of  the  publick  treafury,  of  which  he 
Macrob.   paid  no  part  to  his  company.    Julius  Catfar 
Satum.     gave  above  fixty  thoufand  livres  (about  two 
•2.c7.  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds)  to 
Laberius,  to  induce  that  poet  to  play  a  part 
in  a  piece  of  his  own  compofing. 

I  have  repeated  thefe  fads,  and  there  are  an 
infinity  of  a  like  nature,  to  mew  the  exceed- 
ing paffion  of  the  Romans  for  publick  mews. 
Now  is  it  probable,  that  a  people  who  fpared 
nothing  for  thefe  mews,  who  made  them  their 
principal  employment,  or  at  leaft  their  moft 
fenfible  pleafure,  who  piqued  themfelves  upon 
the  elevation  and  refinement  of  their  tafte  in 
every  thing  befide ;  that  this  people,  I  fay, 
whofe  delicacy  could  not  fuffer  the  leaft  word  ill 
pronounced,  the  leaft  accent  ill  laid,  or  the  leaft 
improper  gefture,  mould  admit  this  diftribution 
of  fpeech  and  gefture  between  two  a&ors,  fo 
long  upon  the  ftage,  if  it  had  offended  ever 
fo  little  the  eye  or  ear.  We  may  believe, 
without  prejudice,  that  a  theatre  fo  much  efteem. 

*  >£fopum  ex  pari  arte  Iia  annua  meritafTe  prodatur. 

ducenties  feftertium  reliquifle  Plin  1.  7.  c  iq 

filio  conftat.    Macrob.  1.  2.  ||  Tanta  fiiit'  gratia,  ut 

c  V3'    .  mercedem  diumam  de  pub- 

t  Ciuippe  cum  jam  apud  lico  milJe  denarios  fine  gre- 

majores  noftros  Rofcius  hif-  galibus  folus  acceperit.  Mj, 

tiiofdlertrnmauingintamil-  <rob.  Saturn.  1.  z.  c  10. 
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cd  and  Frequented,  had  carried  all  things  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  perfection. 

It  was  the  mufick,  that  engroffed  almoft  all 
honour  in  dramatick  reprefentations.  It  pre- 
fided  in  the  compofition  of  plays  :  for  of  old 
its  empire  extended  fo  far,  and  was  confounded 
with  poefy.  It  regulated  the  fpeech  and  gefture 
of  the  actors.  It  was  applied  to  form  the  voice, 
to  unite  it  with  the  found  of  the  inftruments, 
and  to  compofe  a  grateful  harmony  out  of  that 
union. 

In  antient  Greece  the  poets  themfelves  com- 
pofed  the  pronunciation  for  their  pieces.  Muftci,  dJ 
qui  erant  quondam  idem  poet&,  fays  Cicero,  in  n  rax  _  ' 
ipeaking  of  the  antient  Greek  poets  who  in- 
vented the  mufick  and  form  of  verfes.  The 
art  of  compofing  declamation,  or  the  pronun- 
ciation for  dramatick  performances,  was  a  par- 
ticular profeflion  at  Rome.    In  the  titles  at  the 
head  of  Terence's  comedies,  we  find,  with  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  poem,  and  that  of 
the  mafter  of  the  company  of  comedians  who 
acted  it,   his  name  alfo  that   had  adapted 
the  mufick  to  the  words }  in  Latin,  Quifecerat 
modos. 

Cicero  ufes  the  fame  expreflion,  facere  modos* 
to  exprefs  thofe  who  compofed  the  pronunciati- 
on of  theatrical  pieces.  After  having  faid, 
that  Rofcius  purpofely  repeated  fome  paffages 
of  his  parts  with  a  more  negligent  tone  than  the 
fenfe  of  the  verfes  feemed  to  require,  and  threw 
fhadowings  into  his  gefture,  to  make  what  he 
intended  to  fet  off  the  ftronger,  he  adds:  "  That 
"  the  *  fuccefs  of.  this  conduct:  is  fo  certain, 

*  Neque  id  attores  prius  trifqu£  fummittitur  aliquid, 

viderunt,  quam  ipfi  poetae,  deinde  augetur,  extenuatur, 

quam  denique  illi  etiam  qui  inflatur,  variatur  diftingui- 

fccerunt  modos,  a  quibus  it-  tur.  Ck.de  Orat.  1.  3.11. 1,2, 

"  that 
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M.  that  the  poets,  and  thofe  whocompofed  the 
"  pronunciation,  were  fenfible  of  it  as  well  as 
"  the  comedians,  and  knew  all  of  them  how  to 
"  employ  it  with  advantage."    Thefe  com- 
pofers  of  pronunciation  railed  or  deprefTed  the 
Cone  with  defign,  and  artfully  varied  the  man- 
ner of  fpeaking.    A  paffage  was  fometimes  di- 
rected by  the  note,  to  be  pronounced  lower  than 
the  fenfe  feemed  to  require,  but  then  it  was,  be- 
caufe  the  elevation  to  which  the  actors  voice 
was  to  rife  at  the  diftance  of  a  verfe  or  two, 
might  have  the  ftronger  erTect. 


SECT.  IV. 

Art  of  the  Pantomimes, 

'TP  O  conclude  what  relates  to  the  mufick  of 
A  the  antients,  it. remains  for  me  to  fpeak  of 
the  moll  lingular  and  wonderful  of  all  its  opera- 
tions, though  neither  the  moft  ufeful  nor  the 
moft  laudable  :  this  was  the  performance  of  the 
Pantomimes. 

The  antients,  not  contented  with  having,  re- 
duced, by  the  precepts  of  mufick,  the  art  of 
geflure  into  method,  had  improved  it  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  there  were  comedians  who  ventu- 
red to  undertake  to  aft  all  forts  of  dramatick 
pieces,  without  fpeaking  a  fyllable.    They  cal- 
led themfelves  Pantomimes,  becaufe  they  imita~ 
*ed  and  expreflfed  whatever  they  had  to  fay  by 
geftures  ,  taught  by  the  art  of  Saltation  or 
dancing,  without  ufing  the  aid  of  fpeech. 
SuMas,        Suidas  and  Zozymus  informs  us,  that  the 
Zoz^l     art  °^       Pantomimes  made  lts  fab  appearance 
Lucian.de  at  Rome>  in  tne  reign  oi  Auguftus  ;  which  made 
Orcheft.  Lucian  fay,  that  Socrates  had  feen  the  art  of 
P-  9zi\  .dancing 
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dancing  only  in  its  cradle.  Zozymus  even  reck- 
ons the  invention  of  this  art  amongft  the  caufes 
of  the  corruption  of  the  manners  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  and  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  em- 
pire. The  two  firft  introducers  of  this  new  art 
were  Pylades  and  Bathyllus,  whofe  names  be- 
came afterwards  very  famous  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans •,  the  firft  fucceeded  beft  in  tragick  fub- 
jects,  and  the  other  in  comick. 

What  appears  furprizing  is,  that  thefe  co- 
medians, who  undertook  to  perform  pieces 
without  fpeaking,  could  not  affift  their  expref- 
fion  with  the  motion  of  their  faces ;  for  they 
played  in  mafks  as  well  as  the  other  actors. 
They  began,  no  doubt,  at  firft  by  executing 
fome  well  known  fcenes.  of  tragedies  and  co- 
medies, .in  order  to  be  the  more  eafily  under- 
ftood  by  the  fpe&ators,  and  by  little  and  lit- 
tle became  capable  of  reprefenting  whole 
plays. 

As  they  were  not  to  repeat  any  thing,  and 
had  only  geftures  to  make,  it  is  eafily  con- 
ceived, that  all  their  expreffion  was  more  lively, 
and  their  action  much  more  animated,  than 
thofe  of  the  common  comedians.  Hence  *  Caf- 
fiodorus  calls  the  Pantomimes,  men  whofe  learn- 
ed hands,  to  ufe  that  expreffion,  had  tongues  at 
the  end  of  each  finger  :  who  fpoke  in  keeping, 
filence,  and  who  knew  how  to  make  an  ample 
miration  without  opening  their  mouths :  in 
fine,  men  whom  Polhymnia,  the  mufe  that 
prefided  over  mufick,  had  formed,  in  order  to 

*  Orcheftrarum  loquacif-  oftenckns  homines  poffe  fine 

fimse  manus,  linguofi  digit.',  oris  afflatu  velle  fuum  de- 

filentium  clamofum,   expo-  clarare.    CaJJiod.Var.  Epiji. 

fitio  tacita,  quam  mufa  Pol-  1.  4.  Eftfi.  51. 
hymnia  reperifle  narratur, 
1 

{hew 
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fhew  that  me  could  exprefs  her  fenfe  without 

the  help  of  fpeech. 

Thefe  reprefentations ,  though  mute,  muft 

have  given  a  fenfible  pleafure,  and  tranfported 
Senec.  in  the  fpedtators.  Seneca  the  father,  whofe  pro- 
Controc.  feffion  was  one  of  the  graveft  and  moft  ho- 
2-         nourable  of  his  times,  confeffcs,  that  his  tafte 

for  thefe  Pantomimica]  reprefentations,  was  a 
Lucian  de  real  paflion.  Lucian  fays,  that  people  wept 
Orcheft.  at  them,  as  at  the  pieces  of  the  fpeaking  come- 

fb-d48'  dians>  He  relates  all°'  that  fome  kinS  in  the 
1  1  '  940,  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine  fea,  who  was  at 

Rome  in  Nero's  reign,  demanded  of  that 
prince,  with  great  earneftnefs,  a  Pantomime 
he  had  feen  play,  in  order  to  make  him  his  in- 
terpreter in  ail  languages.  «  This  man,  laid 
"  he,  will  make  all  the  world  underftand  him, 
"  whereas  I  am  obliged  to  pay  a  great  num- 
"  ber  of  interpreters  for  correfponding  with 
"  my  neighbours,  who  fpeak  feveral  languages 
"  entirely  unknown  to  me." 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  Romans  were  fo  charm- 
ed with  the  art  of  the  Pantomimes  from  its 
birth,  that  it  foon  paffed  into  the  remoteft 
provinces,  and  fubfifted  as  long  as  the  empire 
itfelf.  The  hiftory  of  the  Roman  emperors 
more  frequently  mentions  famous  Pantomimes 
than  celebrated  orators. 

This  art,  as  we  have  obferved,  began  in  the 
reign  of  Auguftus.  That  prince  was  exceed- 
ingly delighted  with  it,  and  Maecenas  was  in  a 
manner  enchanted  with  Bathyllus.    *  In  the 

*  Ne  domos  Pantomimo-     tes  Romani  cingerent.  Ta- 
rum  fenator  introirct,  ne  e-     at,  Annul.  1.  i.  e.  77. 
grcdieates  m  publicum  Equi- 
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firft  years  of  Tiberius,  the  fenate  was  obliged 
to  make  a  regulation  to  prohibit  the  fenators 
from  entering  the  houfes  of  the  Pantomimes, 
and  the  Roman  knights  from  making  up 
their  train  in  the  ftreets.    Some  years  after,  Ibid  l 
there  was  a  necelfity  for  baniming  the  Panto-  c.  i4.  ' 
mimes  out  of  Rome.    The  extreme  paffion  of 
the  people  for  their  reprefentations,  occafioned 
the  forming  cabals  for  applauding  one  in  pre- 
ference to  another,  and  thefe  cabals  became 
factions.  ^  They  even  took  different  liveries,  Caffiod. 
in  imitation  of  thofe  who  drove  the  chariots  Var.Epift. 
in  the  races  of  the  Circus.    Some  called  them- 1  l  EPift- 
felves  the  Blues,  and  others  the  Greens.    The  2°' 
people  were  divided  alfo  on  their  fide,  and  all 
the  factions  of  the  Circus,  fo  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Roman  hiftory,  efpoufed  different 
companies  of  Pantomimes,  which  often  occafi- 
oned dangerous  tumults  in  Rome. 

The  Pantomimes  were  again  expelled  Rome 
under  Nero  and  fome  other  emperors.  But 
their  banifhment  was  of  no  great  duration  j 
becaufe  the  people  could  no  longer  be  with- 
out them,  and  conjunctures  happened,  in  which 
the  fovereign,  who  believed  the  favour  of 
the  multitude  necefTary  to  him,  endeavoured 
to  pleafe  them  by  fuch  means  as  were  in  his 
power.  Domitian  nad  expelled  them,  and 
Nerva  his  fucceffor  recalled  them,  though  one 
of  the  wifeft  Emperors  Rome  ever  had. 
Sometimes  the  people  themfelves,  tired  with 
the  unhappy  effects  of  the  cabals  of  the  Pan- 
tomimes, demanded  their  expulfion  with  as 
much  warmth  as  they  had  done  their  being 
recalled  upon  other  occafions.  Neque  a  te  mi- 
nore  concentu  vt  tolkres  Pantomimos,  quam  a 
pat  re  tuo  ut  refiituerety  exaftum  ejt>  fays  Pliny 

Vol.  I.  X  the 
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the  younger,  in  fpeaking  to  Trajan.  There 
are  evils  and  diforders,  which  can  only  be  pre- 
vented in  their  birth,  and  which  if  time  be  al- 
lowed them  to  take  root  and  gain  credit,  afiiime 
the  upperhand,  and  become  too  ftrong  for  all 
remedies. 


THE 
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Liberal  Arts,  and  Sciences. 


Of  the  ART  MILIT  A,R  Y. 

HITHERTO  we  have  feen  man  ef- 
tablimed  by  the  means  of  the  arts  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  conveniencies 
of  life.    The  earth,  cultivated  by  his  care  and 
labour,  has  fupplied  him,  in  return,  with  a- 
bundant  riches  of  every  kind.    Commerce  has 
brought  him  from  the  moft  remote  countries, 
whatever  their  inhabitants  could  fpare :  it  has 
carried  him  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  not  only  to  en- 
rich and  adorn  him,  but  to  fupply  himfelf  with 
an  infinity  of  helps  and  inftruments  necefTary  in 
his  daily  occafions.    After  having  built  himfelf 
houfes,  fculpture  and  painting  have  done  their 
utmoft  in  emulation  of  each  other  to  adorn  his 
abode    and  that  nothing  might  be  wantino-  to 
his  fatisfa&ion  and  delight,  mufick  has  come 
in,  to  fill  up  his  moments  of  leifure  with  grate- 
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ful  concerts,  which  reft  and  refrelh  him  after 
his  labours,  and  make  him  forget  all  his  pains, 
and  all  -his  afflictions,  if  he  has  any.  What 
more  can  he  defire  ?  Happy,  if  he  could  not 
be  difturbed  in  the  poffefilon  of  advantages, 
that  have  coft  him  fo  much.    But  the  rapacious 
appetites,  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  mankind, 
interrupt  this  general  felicity,  and  render  man 
rhe  enemy  of  man.    Injuftice  arms  herfelf  with 
force  ;  to  enrich  herfelf  with  the  fpoils  of  her 
brethren.    He,  who  moderate  in  his  defires, 
confines  himielf  within  the  bounds  of  what  he 
pofferTes,  and  mould  not  oppofe  force  with  force, 
would  foon  become  the  prey  of  others.  He 
would  have  caufe  to  fear,  that  jealous  neigh- 
bours, and  enemy  ftates,  would  come  to  difturb 
his  tranquillity,  to  ravage  his  lands,  burn  his 
houfes,  carry  away  his  riches,  and  lead  himfelf  in- 
to captivity.  He  has  therefore  occafion  for  arms 
and  troops,  to  defend  him  againft  violence,  and 
afcertain  his  fafety.    At  firft  we  behold  him  em- 
ployed in  whatever  the  fciences  have  of  moft 
exalted  and  fublime  :  but,  *  at  the  firft  noife  of 
arms,  thofe  fciences,  born  and  nurtured  in  re- 
pofe,  and  enemies  of  tumult,  are  feized  with 
terror,  and  reduced  to  filence,  unlefs  the  art  of 
war  takes  them  under  her  protection,  and  places 
her  ifafe-guards  over  them,  which  can  alone  fe- 
cure  thepublick  tranquillity,    f  Thus  war  be- 


*  Omnia  haec  noftra  prze- 

clara  itudia  latent  in  tu- 

tela  ac  prsefidio  bellicae  vir- 
tues. Si  ma]  atque  increpuit 
fufpicio  tumukus,  artes  illico 


noftra  conticefeunt.  Cic  pro 
Mur.  n.  22. 

■f  Sufcipa?nda  bella  funt 
ob  earn  caufam  ut  fine  inju- 
ria in  pace  vivatur.  Cic.  1  I. 
de  Ojpc,  n.  35. 
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comes  neceflary  to  man,  as  the  protettrefs  of 
peace  and  repofe,  and  folely  employed  to  repel 
violence  and  defend  juftice  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
light,  I  believe  it  allowable  for  me  to  treat  ot 
it.  I  mall  run  over,  as  briefly  as  poflible,  all 
the  parts  of  military  knowledge,  v/hich,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  is  the  fcience  of  princes  and 
kings,  and  requires,  for  fucceeding  in  it,  at- 
moft  innumerable  talents,  which  are  very  rarely 
to  be  found  united  in  the  fame  perfon. 

As  I  have  elffc  where  treated  what  relates  to 
the  military  affairs  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthagi- 
nians, Afiyrians,  and  Perfians,  I  fhall  fpeak 
the  more  fparingly  of  them  in  this  place.  I 
fhall  be  more  extenfive  upon  the  (greeks,  and 
principally  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians, 
which,  of  all  the  Grecian  dates,  indifputably 
diftinguiffied  themfelves  mod  by  their  valour 
and  military  knowledge.    I  was  long  in  doubt, 
whether  I  fhould  fpeak  alfo  of  the  Romans, 
who  feem  foreign  to  my  fubject.    But  upon 
mature  confideration,  I  thought  it  neceifary  to 
join  them  with  other  nations,  that  the  reader  at 
one  view,  might  know,  at  leaft  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  manner  in  which  the  antients  made 
war.    This  is  the  fole  end  I  propofe  to  my- 
felf  in  this  little  treatife,  without  intending  any 
thing  further.    I  have  not  forgot  what  happened 
to  a  philofopher  of  Ephefus,  who  paffed  for  the 
fineft  fpeaker  of  his  times.    In  an  harangue, 
which  he  pronounced  before  Hannibal,  he  took 
upon  him  to  treat  at  large  the  duties  of  a  good 
general.    The  orator  was  applauded  by  the 
whole  audience.    Hannibal  being  preft  to  give 
his  opinion  of  him,  replied,  with  the  freedom 
of  a  foldier,  that  he  had  never  heard  a.  more 
X  3  contemp- 
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contemptible  difcourfe.  I  mould  apprehend  in- 
curring a  like  cenfure,  if,  after  having  palled 
my  whole  life  in  the  ftudy  of  polite  learning, 
I  fliould  pretend  to  give  leffons  upon  the  art 
military  to  thofe  who  make  it  their  profeflion. 


CHAPTER  I. 

fY1  ^  1  S  firft  chapter  contains  what  relates 
1  to  the  undertaking  and  declaring  of  war, 
the  choice  of  the  general  and  officers,  the  raifing 
of  troops,  their  provifions,  pay,  arms,  march, 
incampment,  and  all  that  relates  to  battles. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Undertaking  and  declaration  of  war. 

SECT.  I. 

Undertaking  of  war. 

Hp  H  E  R  E  is  no  principle  more  generally 
received,  than  that  which  lays  down,  that 
war  ought  never  to  be  undertaken  except  for  juft 
and  lawful  reafons;  nor  hardly  anyone  more 
generally  violated.  It  is  agreed,  that  wars  » 
undertaken  fokly  from  views  of  intereft  or  am- 
bition, are  real  robberies.    The  pirate's  anfwer 

*  Inferre  bella  finitimis-  grande   latrocinium  nomi- 

ae  populos  hbi  non  molelios  nandum  eft  f  5  Auv  de  Civ 

iolaregnicupiditateconterere  D.  1  4.  c  6 
&  lubdeie,  quid  aliud  quaiji 
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to  Alexander  the  Great,  fo  well  known  in  hi& 
tory,  was  exceedingly  juft  and  fenfible.  And 
had  not  the  Scythians  good  reafon  to  afk  that 
ravager  of  provinces,  *  wherefore  he  came  fo 
far  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  nations,  who 
had  never  done  him  wrong    and  whether  it  was 
a  crime  in  them  to  be  ignorant  in  their  woods 
and  defarts,  remote  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
who,   and  of  what  country  Alexander  was  ? 
When  Philip  f,  chofen  arbiter  between  two  juftin.l.g 
kings  of  Thrace  that  were  brothers,  expelled  0  3. 
them  both  from  their  dominions,  did  hedeferve 
a  better  name  than  that  of  thief  and  robber  ? 
His  other  conquefts,  though  lefs  flagrant  crimes, 
were  ftill  but  robberies,  becaufe  founded  upon 
iniuftice,  and  no  means  of  conquering  feemed 
infamous  to  him  :  Nulla  apud  eum  turpis  ratio  Id.  Juftin 
vincendi.    The  juftice  and  neceffity  of  wars 
ought  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  fundamental 
principles  in  point  of  policy  and  government. 

In  monarchical  ftates,  generally,  the  prince 
only  has  power  to  undertake  a  war :  which  is 
one  of  the  reafons,  that  renders  his  office  fo 
much  to  be  feared.  For,  if  he  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  enter  into  it  without  a  juft  and  necef- 
fary  caufe,  he  is  anfwerable  for  all  the  crimes 
committed  in  it,  for  all  the  fatal  efFefts  attend- 
ing it,  for  all  the  ravages  infeparable  from  it, 
and  all  the  human  blood  fhed  in  it.    Who  can 

*  Quid  nobis  tecum  eft  ?  fui,  ad  judicium   veluti  ad 

Nunquam  terram  warn  atti-  bellum,  inopinantibus  fratn- 

gimus    Qui  lis,  unde  veni-  bus,  inftruao  excrcitu  fuper- 

as,  licetne  ignorare  in  vaftis  venit;   &  regno  utrumque, 

fylvis  viventibus?  2,  Curt,  non  judicis  more,  fed  haude 

I  _  c  g  Latronis  ac  fceleie,  ipo- 

f  Philippus,  mors  ingenii  liavit, 

X  4  look 
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look  without  trembling  upon  fuch  an  objedb  and 
an  account  of  fo  dreadful  a  nature  ? 

Princes  have  councils,  which  may  be  of  great 
affiftance  to  them  if  they  take  care  to  fill  fhem 
up  with  wife  able,  and  experienced  perfons ; 
fuch  as  are  chftinguifhed  by  their  love  and  zeal 
tor  the  good  of  their  country,  void  of  ambiti- 
on and  views  of  intereft,  and  above  all,  infi- 
nitely remote  from  all  difguife  and  flattery. 
Herod.  When  Darius  propofed  to  his  council  the  car- 
1.4.c.83.rying  of  the  war  into  Scythia,  Artabanus  his 
brother  qideavoured  at  firft  in  vain  to  diffwade 
him  from  fo  unjufl  and  unreafonable  a  defien  • 
his  reafons,  folid  as  they  were,  were  forced  to 

iwa  ,  fl^WaV°u the  enormous  Praifes  and  exceffive 
Ibid  1.  7.  flattery  of  the  courtiers.    He  fucceeded  no  bet- 

Z'r  **  T"?  J?  Save  his  nePhew  Xerxes, 
not  to  attack  the  Greeks.  As  the  latter  had 
ftrongly  expreffed  his  own  inclination,  an  elTen- 
tial  fault  in  fuch  conjunctures,  he  was  far  from 
being  oppofed,  and  the  deliberation  was  no  more 
than  mere  form.  On  both  occafions,  the  wife 
pnnce,  who  had  fpoke  his  fentiments  freely 
was  grieved  to  fee,  that  neither  of  the  two 
kings  comprehended,  *  how  great  a  misfortune 
tt  is  to  be  accuftomed  to  fit  no  bounds  to  one's  de- 
Jires  never  to  be  contented  with  what  we  po/Tefs 
and  always  to  be  follicitous  for  enlarging  it  •  which 
is  the  caufe  of  almoft  all  wars. 

th/Vhei  ^Publicks,  the  affembly  of 

the  people  decided  finally  with  regard  to  war 
which  method  was  fubjea  to  greatlnconvenTen! 
.    cies.    At  Sparta  indeed,  the  authority  of  the 


fenate. 
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fenate,  and  elpecially  of  the  Ephori,  as  well  as 
at  Athens  that  of  the  Areopagus  and  council 
of  four  hundred,  to  whom  the  preparing  of 
the  publick  affairs  belonged,  fcrved  as  a  kind 
of  balance  to  the  levity  and  imprudence  of  the 
people  :  but  this  remedy  had  not  always  its  ef- 
fect.   The  Athenians  are  reproached  with  two 
very  oppofite  faults,  the  being  either  too  preci- 
pitate or  too  flow.    Againft  the  former  a  Jaw 
had  been  made,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that 
war  mould  not  be  refolved  till  after  a  mature 
deliberation  of  three  days.    And  in  the  wars 
againft  Philip  we  have  feen,  how  much  De- 
mofthenes  complained  of  the  indolence  of  the 
Athenians,   of  which  their  enemy  well  knew 
how  to  make  his  advantage.    This  flownefs,  in 
republicks,  arifes  from  this  caufe  •,  unleis  the 
danger   be  evident,  private  perfons  ate  too 
much  divided  about  their  different  views  and 
interefts,  to  unite  fpeedily  in  the  fame  refolu- 
tion.    Thus  when  Philip  had  taken  Elatxa, 
the  Athenian  orator,  terrified  with  the  urgent 
danger  of  the  republick,  caufed  the  law  I  have 
mentioned  to  be  repealed,  and  the  war  to  be 
refolved  on  that  inftant. 

The  publick  affairs  were  examined  and  de- 
termined with  much  more  maturity  and  wif- 
dom  amongft  the  Romans,  though  the  people 
with  them  alfo  had  the  decifion.  But  the  fe- 
nate's  authority  was  great,  and  almoft  always 
prevailed  in  important  cafes.  Thatwife  body  were 
very  attentive,  efpecially  in  the  earlieft  times  of 
the  republick,  to  have  juftice  on  their  fide  in  their 
wars.  This  reputation  for  faith  in  treaties,  e- 
quity,  juftice,  moderation,  and  difinterefted- 
nefs,  was  of  no  lefs  fervice  than  the  force  of 

armsj 
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arms,  in  aggrandizing  the  Roman  repubJick  ; 
the  power  of  which  was  attributed  *  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods,  who  rewarded  juftice,  and 
publick  faith  in  that  manner.  It  is  obferved  f 
with  admiration,  that  the  Romans  in  all  times 
conftantly  made  religion  the  balis  of  their  en- 
terprizes,  and  referred  the  motive  and  end  of 
them  to  the  gods. 

The  moft  powerful  reafon  the  generals 
could  ufe'to  animate  the  troops  to  fight  well, 
was  to  reprefent  to  them,  that  the  war  they 
made  was  juft  ;  and  that  as  only  neceflity  had 
put  their  arms  into  their  hands,  they  might  af- 
furedly  rely  upon  the  protection  of  the  gods  : 
whereas  thofe  gods,  the  enemies  and  avengers 
of  injuftice,  never  failed  to  declare  againft  fuch 
as  undertook  unjuft  wars,  in  violation  of  the 
faith  of  treaties. 


*  Favere  pietati.  fideique 
deos,  per  quae  populus  Ro- 
manus  ad  tantum  faftigii 
pervenerit.  Liv.  1.  44. 
n.  1. 


f  Majores  veltri  omnium 
magnarum  rerum  &  prin- 
cipia  exorfi  ab  diis  lunr,  & 
finem  eum  ftatuerunt.  Lrv, 
I  45.  n.  39. 
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SECT.  II. 

Declaration  of  war. 

ON  E  effect  of  the  principles  of  equity  and 
juftice,  which  I  have  now  laid  down,  was 
never  actually  to  commence  hoftilities,  before  the 
publick  heralds  had  fignified  to  the  enemy  the 
grievances  they  had  to  alledge  againft  them,  and 
they  had  been  exhorted  to  redrefs  the  wrongs  de- 
clared to  have  been  received.  It  is  agreeable 
to  the  law  of  nature  to  try  methods  of  amity 
and  accommodation,  before  proceeding  to  open 
rupture.  War  is  the  laft  of  remedies,  and  all  others 
mould  be  endeavoured  before  that  is  undertaken. 
Humanity  requires,  that  room  be  given  for  re- 
flection and  repentance  ;  and  time  left  to  clear 
up  fuch  doubts,  and  remove  fuch  fufpicions,  as 
meafures  of  an  ambiguous  nature  may  give 
birth  to,  and  which  are  often  found  to  be 
groundlefs  upon  a  nearer  examination. 

This  cuftom  was  generally  obferved  from  the 
earlieft  ages  amongft  the  Greeks.    *  Polynices, 
before  he  befieged  Thebes,  fent  Tydeus  to  his 
brother  Eteocles  to  propofe  an  accommodation. 
And  it  appears  from  Homer,  that  the  Greeks  u;ad.  1  2. 
deputed  UlyfJes  and  Menelaus  to  the  Trojans,  n.  205. 
to  fummon  them  to  reftore  Hellen,  before  they 
had  committed  any  act  of  hoftility    and  He-  Lib.  2. 
rodotus  tells  us  the  fame  thing.    We  find  ac.112.fc. 

*  Potior  cunftis  fedit  fententia,  fratris 

Praetentare  fidem,  tutofque  in  regna  precando 
Explorare  aditus.    Audax  ea  munera  Tydeus 
Sponte  fubit.  Stab.  Tbeb.  lib.  1 1 . 
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multitude  of  the  like  examples  throughout  the 
hiftory  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  true,  that  an  almoft  certain  means  of 
gaining  great  advantages  over  enemies  is  to  fall 
on  them  at  unawares,  and  to  attack  them  fud- 
denly,  without  having  fuffered  tihem  to  difcover 
our  defigns,  or  given  them  time  to  put  them- 
felves  into  a  ftate  of  defence.    But  thefe  un- 
forefeen  incurfions,  without  any  previous  de- 
nunciation, were  properly  deemed  unjuft  enter- 
Polyb.  1.4.  prizes,  and  vicious  in  their  principle.    It  was 
p.  331.    this,  as  Polybius  remarks,  that  had  fo  much 
difcredited  the  iEtolians,   and  had  rendered 
them  as  odious  as  thieves  and  robbers  becaufe 
having  no  rule  but  their  intereft,  they  knew  no 
laws  either  of  war  or  peace,  and  every  means 
of  enriching  and  aggrandizing  themfelves  ap- 
peared legitimate  to  them,  without  troubling 
themfelves,  whether  it  were  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations  to  attack  neighbours  by  fur- 
prize,  who  had  done  them  no  wrong,  and  who 
believed  themfelves  fafe  in  virtue,  and  under  the 
protection,  of  treaties. 
Liv.  1.  1.      The  Romans  were  not  fo  exact  as  the  Greeks 
n.  32.      in  obferving  this  ceremony  of  declaring  war, 
which  was  eftablifhed  by  Ancus  Martius,  the 
fourth  of  their  kings.    The  publick  officer, 
(  called  Fecialis)  having  his  head  covered  with 
linnen,  went  to  the  frontiers  of  the  people  a- 
gainfb  whom  preparations  of  war  were  making  ; 
and  as  foon  as  he  arrived  there,  he  declared  a- 
loud  the  grievances  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
the  fatisf action  he  demanded  for  the  wrongs, 
which  had  been  done  them  •,  calling  Jupiter  to 
witnefs  in  thefe  terms,  which  include  an  horrible 
imprecation  againft  himfelf,  and  a  ftill  greater 

againft 
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againft  the  people,  of  whom  he  was  no  more 
than  the  voice.    Great  God,  if  I  come  hither  to 
demand  fatisfattion  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, contrary  to  equity  and  juftice,  never  fuffer  me 
to  behold  my  native  country  again.    He  repeated 
the  fame  thing,  changing  only  fome  of  the  terms, 
to  the  firft  perfon  he  met    and  afterwards  at  the 
entrance  of  the  city,  and  in  the  publick  market- 
place.   If  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  fatif- 
faftion  were  not  made,  the  fame  officer  returning 
to  the  fame  people,  and  pronounced  publickly 
thefe  words :  Attend,  oh  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  *  $ui- 
rinus ;  and  you  celefiial,  terrejlrial,  and  infernal 
gods,  attend.    I  call  you  to  witnefs,  that  fuch  a 
■people  (naming  them  )  is  unjuft,  and  refufes  to 
make  us  fatisfaMon.  Wejhall  confult  at  Rome,  in 
thefenate,  upon  the  means  of  obliging  them  to  do 
us  that  jujlice  which  is  our  due.    Upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  Fecialis  to  Rome,  the  affair  was 
brought  into  deliberation,  and  if  the  majority 
of  voices  were  for  the  war,  the  fame  officer 
went  back  to  the  frontier  of  the  fame  people, 
and  in  the  prefence  of  at  leaft  three  perfons, 
pronounced  a  certain  form  of  declaration  of  war  •, 
after  which  he  threw  a  fpear  upon  the  enemy's 
lands,  which  implied  that  the  war  was  de- 
clared. 

"This  ceremony  was  long  retained  by  the  Ro- 
mans. When  war  was  to  be  declared  againft 
Philip  and  Antiochus,  they  confulted  the  Fecia- 
les  to  know,  whether  it  was  to  be  denounced 
to  themfelves  in  perfon,  or  fufficed  to  declare  it 
in  the  firft  place  fubjecl:  to  thofe  princes.  In 

*  So  Romulus  ivas  called. 

she 
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the  glorious  times  of  the  *  republick,  they 
would  have  thought  it  a  difgrace  to  them  to 
have  a&ed  by  ftealth,  and  to  have  committed 
breach  of  faith,  or  even  ufed  artifice.  They 
proceeded  openly,  and  left  thofe  little  frauds  and 
unworthy  ftratagems  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
people  like  them,  with  whom  it  was  more  glo- 
rious to  deceive,  than  conquer  an  enemy  with 
open  force. 

The  heralds  at  arms,  and  Feciales,  were  in 
great  veneration  amongft  the  antients,  and  were 
considered  as  facred  and  inviolable  perfons. 
This  declaration  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  was  held  neceffary  and  indifpenfible 
It  was  not  proceeded  by  certain  publick  wri- 
tings, now  called  Manifejlos,  which  contain  the 
pretenfions,  well  or  ill  founded,  of  the  one  or 
the  other  party  ;  and  the  reafons  by  which  they 
fupport  them.    Thefe  have  been  fubftituted  in 
the  room  of  that  auguftand  folemn  ceremony, 
by  which  the  antients  introduced  the  divine  ma- 
jefty  in  declarations  of  war,  as  witnefs  and  a- 
venger  of  the  injuftice  of  thofe,  who  undertook 
wars  without  reafon  and  neceffity.    Motives  of 
policy  have  befides  rendered  thefe  manifeftos  ne- 
ceffary, in  the  fituation  of  the  princes  of  Europe 
with  regard  to  each  other  ;  united  by  blood 
alliances  and  leagues  offcnfive  or  defenfive. 

•  Veteres  &  moris  and-  priufquam  gerere  folitos  bel- 

qm  memores,  negabantfe  in  la,  denunciare  etiam-Hxc 

ea  kganone  Romanas  artes  Romana  effe,  non  verfutia 

agnofcere.    Non  per  infidi-  rum  Punicarum,  neque  cal- 

as  &  nofturna  pradia  .  liditatis  Gnec*  :  apud  quos 

nec  ut  magiftratu  quam  ve-  fallere  hoftem  quam  vi  fupe- 

ra  vjrtute  glonarentur  bel-  rare,  gloriofms  merit.  z£ 

ia  majores  geffiffc.  Inducere  j.  4z.  n.  4?. 

Prudence 
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Prudence  requires  the  prince,  who  declares 
war  againft  his  enemy,  to  avoid  drawing  upon 
him  the  arms  of  all  the  allies  of  the  power  he 
attacks.  It  is  to  prevent  this  inconvenience  ma- 
nifeftos  are  made  in  thefe  days,  which  fupply 
the  place  of  the  antient  ceremonies  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  which  fometimes  contain  the  rea- 
fons  for  beginning  the  war,  without  declaring 
it- 

I   have  fpoke  of  pretentions  well   or  ill 
founded.    For  ftates  and  princes,  who  war  up- 
on each  other,  do  not  fail  to  juftify  their  pro- 
ceedings with  fpecious  pretexts  on  both  fides  ; 
and  they  might  exprefs  themfelves,  as  a  praetor  Liv.  1.8. 
of  the  Latines  did  in  an  affembly,  wherein  it  n-  4- 
was  deliberated  how  to  anfwer  the  Romans, 
who,  upon  the  fufpicion  of  a  revolt,  had  cited 
the  magiftrates  of  Latium  before  them.    "  In 
"  my  opinion,  gentlemen ,  fays  he,  in  the 
"  pidfent  conjuncture,   we  ought  to  be  lefs 
<c  concerned  about  what  we  have  to  fay,  than 
"  what  we  have  to  do  :  for  when  we  have  acted 
«  with  vigour,  and  duly  concerted  our  mea- 
*«  fures,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  adapting 
"  words  to  them."    Ad  Jummum  rerum  nofira- 
rum  magis  pertinere  arbitror,  quid  agendum  nobis, 
quam  quid  loquendum  fit.    Facile  erit,  explicates 
corfiliis^  accommodare  rebus  verba. 


A  R  T  l~ 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Choice  of  the  general  and  officers.    Ralfing  of 
troops. 

SECT.  I. 

Choice  of  the  generals  and  officers. 

¥  T  is  a  great  advantage  for  kings  to  be  abfo- 
A  lute  matters  iff  the  choice  of  the  generals 
and  officers  of  their  armies;  and  the  higheft 
praife  which  can  be  given  them,  is  to  fay,  that 
known  reputation  and  folid  merit  are  the  fole 
motives  that  determine  them  in  it.    And  in- 
deed can  they  have  too  much  attention  in  ma- 
kmg  a  choice,  which  in  fome  meafure  equals 
a  private  perfon  with  his  fovereign,  by  in- 
veiling  him  with  the  whole  power,  glory  and 
fortune  of  his  dominions  ?  It  is  principally  by 
fliis  chara&eriftick  princes  capable  of  governing 
are  known ;  and  it  is  to  the  fame  they  have 
been  always  indebted  for  the  fuccefs  of  their 
arms.    We  do  not  find,  that  the  great  Cyrus, 
Philip,  or  his  fon  Alexander,  ever  confided 
their  troops  to  generals  without  merit  and  expe- 
rience.   The  cafe  was  not  the  fame  under  the 
iucceffors  of  Cyrus,  and  Alexander,  with  whom 
intrigue,  cabal,  and  the  credit  of  a  favourite 
ufually  prefided  in  this  choice,  and  almoft  al- 
ways excluded  the  beft  fubjeds.    Hence  the 
faccefs  of  their  wars  was  anfwerable  to  fuch  a 
manner  of  commencing  them.    I  have  no  oc- 
cafion  to  cite  examples  to  prove  this  :  hiftory 
abounds  with  them. 

I  pro- 
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m  I  proceed  to  republicks.  At  Sparta  the  two  Her.  1. 
kings,  in  virtue  of  their  rank  only,  had  the  c-  75- 
right  and  porTeiTion  of  the  command,  and  in 
the  earlier  times  marched  together  at  the  head 
of  the  army :  but  a  divifion,  that  happened 
between  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus,  occafioned 
the  making  of  a  law,  which  ordained,  that  only 
one  of  the  kings  fhould  command  the  troops; 
and  this  was  afterwards  obferved,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary cafes.  The  Lacedemonians  were 
not  ignorant,  that  authority  is  weak  when  di- 
vided ;  that  two  generals  feldom  agree  long* 
that  great  enterprizes  can  hardly  fucceed,  un- 
lefs  under  the  conduct  of  a  fingle  man  ;  and 
that  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  an  army,  than  a  di- 
vided command. 

This  inconvenience  muft  have  been  much 
greater  at  Athens,  where  by  the  conftitution  of 
the  (late  itfelf,  ten  perfons  were  always  to 
command  ;  becaufe  Athens,  being  compofed  of 
ten  tribes,  each  furniihed  their  own  chief,  who 
commanded  their  day  fucceffively.  Befides 
which,  they  were  chofen  by  the  people,  and 
that  every  year.  This  occafioned  a  fmart  fay- 
ing of  Philip's  \  that  he  admired  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  Athenians,  who  could  find  in  a  fet 
time,  every  year,  ten  captains  whereas,  du- 
ring his  whole  reign,  it  had  fcarce  been  in  his 
power  to  find  *  one. 

The  Athenians,  however,  efpecially  at  cri- 
tical conjunctures,  muft  have  been  attentive  in 
appointing  citizens  of  real  merit  for  their  gene- 
rals. _  From  Miltiadcs  to  Demetrius  Phaleraeus, 
that  is  to  fay,  during  almoft  two  hundred  years, 

*  %his  ivas  Parmenio. 

VoL-  I-  Y  aeon- 
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a  confiderable  number  of  great  men  were  placed 
by  Athens  at  the  head  of  her  armies,  who  raifed 
their  country's  glory  to  the  moft  exalted 
height.  In  thofe  times  all  jealoufy  was  banifh- 
ed,  and  the  publick  good  the  fole  motive  of 
FJerod.1.6.  power.  There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the 
c.  i  cq,  war  of  Darius  againft  the  Greeks.  The  dan- 
no.  ger  was  exceeding  great.  The  Athenians  were 
alone  againft  an  innumerable  army.  Of  the 
ten  generals,  five  were  for  fighting,  and  five 
for  retreating.  Miltiades,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  former,  having  gained  the  Polemarch  on 
his  fide,  ( which  officer  had  a  decifive  voice  in 
the  council  of  war  in  cafe  of  divifion )  it  was. 
3'dblved  to  fight.  All  the  generals,  acknow- 
ledging the  fuperiority  of  Miltiades  to  them- 
telves,  when  the  day  came,  refigned  the  com- 
mand to  him.  It  was  at  this  time  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  MaratTion  was  fought. 

In  fometimes  happened  that  the  people,  fuf- 
iering  themfelves  to  be  fwayed  by  their  oratorsr 
and  following  their  caprice  in  every  thing,,  con- 
ferred the  command  upon  perfons  unworthy  of 
it.  We  may  remember  the  abfolute  credit  of 
the  famous  Cleon  with  the  multitude,  who  was 
appointed  to  command  in  the  firft  years  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  though  a  turbulent,  hot- 
headed, violent  man,  without  ability  or  merit. 
But  thefe  examples  are  rare,  and  not  frequently 
repeated  at  Athens  till  the  later  times,  when 
they  proved  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  its 
ruin. 

Bio  La  '^ie  philofopher  Antifthenes  made  the  Athe- 
ert°  m  *  niahs  fenfible  one  day,  in  a  pleafant  and  faceti- 
Antifth.  ous  manner,  of  the  abufes  committed  amongft 
P'  369'     them  in  the  promotions  to  the  publick  offices. 
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He  propofed  to  them,  with  a  ferious  air,  in  a 
full  aflembly,  that  it  fhould  be  ordained  by  a 
decree,  that  for  the  future  the  affes  fhould  be 
employed  in  tillage  as  well  as  the  horfes  and 
oxen.  When  he  was  anfwered,  that  the  affes 
were  not  intended  by  nature  for  that  labour  : 
You  are  deceived,  faid  he,  that  fignifies  nothing  ; 
Don't  you  fee  that  our  citizens,  though  ever  fo 
much  ajfes  and  fots  before,  become  immediately  able 
generals,  folely  from  your  eleblion  of  them. 

At  Rome,  the  people  alfo  elecled  the  gene- 
rals, that  is  to  fay,  the  confuls.  They  held 
their  office  only  one  year.  They  were  fome- 
times  continued  in  the  command  under  the 
names  of  proconfuls  or  propnetors.  This  *  an- 
nual change  of  the  generals  was  a  great  obftacle 
to  the  advancement  of  affairs,  the  fuccefs  of 
which  required  an  uninterrupted  continuation. 
And  this  is  the  advantage  of  monarchical  flates, 
in  which  the  princes  are  abfolutely  free,  and  dif- 
pofe  all  things  at  difcretion,  without  being  fub- 
jedt  to  any  neceffity.  Whereas  amongft  the 
Romans  a  conful  fometimes  arrived  too  late, 
or  was  recalled  before  the  time  for  holding  the 


*  Interrumpi  tenorem  re- 
rum,  in  quibus  peragendis 
eontinuatio  ipfa  efficaciffima 
elTet,  min:meconvenire.  In- 
ter traditionem  imperii,  no- 
vitaremque  fuccefToris,  quae 
nofcendis  prius  quam  agen- 
dis  rebus  imbuenda  fit,  fspe 
bene  gerendae  rei  occafiones 
intercidere.    &<v.  1.  41.  n. 

Poft  tempus  (confutes)  ad 
bella  ierunt  :   ante  teinpus 


comitiorurri  caufa  revocati 
fum:  in  ipfo  eonatu  rerun* 
circum  egit  fe  annus  Ma- 
le geftis  rebus  alterius  fuccef- 
fum  eft:  tironem,  aut  mala 
difciplina  inftitutum  exerci- 
tum  acceperunt.  At  hercu- 
le  Reges,  non  liberi  folum 
impcdimenti3  omnibus,  fed 
domini  rerum  temporumque, 
trahunt  confiliis  cun&a,  non 
fequuntur.    Liv.  I.9.  n.  1 3. 


affemblies. 
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affemblies.    Whatever  diligence  he  might  ufe 
in  his  journey,  before  the  command  could  be 
transferred  to  a  fucceflbr,  and  he  was  fuffici- 
ently  informed  in  the  condition  of  the  army,  a 
knowledge  indifpenfibly  previous  to  all  under- 
takings, a  confiderable  fpace  of  time  muft  have 
elapfed,  which  made  him  lofe  the  occafion  of 
acting,  and  of  attacking  the  enemy  to  advan- 
tage.   Befides  which,  he  often  found  affairs  up- 
on his  arrival  in  a  bad  condition  through  his 
predecefibr's  ill  conduct,  and  an  army,  either 
compofed  in  part  of  new  raifed  and  unexperi- 
enced troops,  or  corrupted  by  licence  and  want 
of  difcipline.    Fabius  *  intimated  part  of  thefe 
reflections  to  the  Roman  people,  when  he  ex- 
horted them  to  chufe  a  conful  capable  of  oppofing 
Hannibal. 

The  fhort  term  of  one  year,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  commands  being  further  prolonged, 
did  indeed  induce  the  generals  to  make  the  beft 
ufe  of  their  time  r  but  it  was  often  a  reafon  for 
their  putting  a  fpeedier  end  to  their  enterprizes, 
than  they  would  otherwife  have  done,  and  up- 
on lefs  advantagious  conditions,  from  the  ap  * 
prehenfion  that  a  fucceflbr  might  reap  the  fruit 
of  their  labours,  and  deprive  them  of  the  ho- 
nour of  having  terminated  the  war  glorioufly. 
A  true  zeal  for  the  publick  good,  and  a  perfect- 
ly difinterefted  greatnefs  of  foul,  would  have 


*  Cum,  qui  eft  fummus 
m  civitate  dux,  cum  legeri- 
musr  tamen  repente  lectus, 
in  annum  creatus  adverfus 
veterem  ac  perpetuum  impe- 
ratorem  comparabitur,  nullis 
aeque  temporis  neque  juris 


inclufum  angufliis,  quo  mi- 
nus ita  omnia  gerat  admi- 
niflretque  ut  tempora  poftu- 
labunt  belli:  nobis  autem  in 
apparatu  ipfo,  actantum  in- 
choantibus  res,  annus  cir- 
cumagitur.    Lin;.  1.  24..  n.  8. 


difdained 
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difdained  fuch  confederations.  I  am  afraid, 
there  are  very  few  examples  of  this  kind.  The 
great  *  Scipio  himfelf,  I  mean  the  firft,  is  re- 
proached with  this  weaknefs,  and  with  not  ha- 
ving been  infenfible  to  this  fear.  A  virtue  of  fo 
pure  and  exalted  a  nature  as  to  neglect  fo  fenfi- 
ble  and  fo  affecting  an  intereft,  feems  above 
humanity  :  at  lean:  it  is  very  uncommon. 

The  authority  of  the  confuls  confined,  in 
point  of  time,  within  fuch  narrow  bounds,  was, 
k  muft  be  confefTed,  a  great  inconvenience.  But 
the  danger  of  infringing  the  publick  liberty, 
by  continuing  the  fame  man  longer  in  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces  of  the  ftate,  obliged  them 
to  overlook  this  inconvenience,  from  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  incurring  a  much  greater. 

The  neceffity  of  affairs,  the  diftance  of  places, 
and  other  reafons,  at  length  reduced  the  Romans 
to  continue  their  generals  in  the  command  of 
their  armies  for  many  years.  But  the  inconve- 
nience really  enfued  from  it,  which  they  had  ap- 
prehended ;  for  the  generals,  by  that  duration 
of  their  power,  became  their  country's  tyrants. 
Amongft  other  examples  I  might  cite  Sylla, 
Marius,  Pompey,  and  Casfar. 

The  choice  of  the  generals  ufualiy  turned 
upon  their  perfonal  merit ;  and  the  citizens  of 
Rome  had  at  the  fame  time  a  great  advantage, 
and  a  powerful  motive  for  acting  in  that  man- 
ner. What  facilitated  this  choice,  was  the  per- 
fect knowledge  they  had  of  thofe  who  afpired 
at  command,  with  whom  they  had  ferved  many 

*  Ipfum  Scipionem  ex-  periculo  finiti  belli  famam, 
peftatio  fuccefforis,  venturi  ibllicitabat.  Lii>.  I.  30.  n. 
ad  paratam  alterius  labore  ac  36. 


cam- 
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campaigns,  whom  they  had  feen  in  a6Hon,  and 
whofe  genius,  talents,  fucceffes,  and  capacity 
for  the  higheft  employments,  they  had  time 
to  examine  and  compare  by  themfelves  and  with 
their  comrades.  This  *  knowledge,  which  the 
Roman  citizens  had  of  thofe  who  demanded  the 
confulfhip,  generally  determined  their  fuffrages 
in  favour  of  the  officers,  whofe  ability,  valour, 
generofity  and  humanity,  they  had  experienced 
in  former  campaigns.  "  He  took  care  of  me, 
"  faid  they,  when  I  was  wounded ;  he  gave 
"  me  part  of  the  fpoils  under  his  conduct  we 
"  made  ourfelves  matters  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
"  and  gained  fuch  a  victory  •»  he  always  fhared 
"  in  the  pains  and  fatigue  with  the  foldier  •,  'it 
*?  is  hard  to  fay  whether  he  is  moft  fortunate  or 
"  moft  valiant.'*  Of  what  weight  was  fuch 
difcourfe ! 

The  motive,  which  induced  the  Roman  citi  • 
zens  to  weigh  and  examine  carefully  the  merit 
of  the  competitors,  was  the  perfonal  intereft  of 
the  electors,  the  major  part  of  whom,  being  to 
ferve  under  them,  were  very  attentive  not  to 
confide  their  lives,  honour,  and  the  fafety  of 
their  country,  to .  generals  they  did  not  efteem, 
and  from  whom  they  did  not  expect  good  fuc- 
cefs.    It  was  the  foldiers  themfelves,  who  in  the 


*  Num  tibi  h?ec  parva  ad- 
jumenta  &  fublidia  con fu Ja- 
ms, voluntas  militum  ?  quae 
cum  per  fe  valet  multitudi- 
ne,  turn  apud  fuos  gratia  : 
turn  vero  in  confule  decla- 
rando  multum  etiam  apud 
populum  Romanum  au&ori- 
taiis  habet  fuffragatio  mili- 
taris- — Gravis  ell  ilia  ora- 


tio  :  Me  faucium  recreavit ; 
me  prseda  donavit ;  hoc  duce 
caftra  cepimus,  figna  contu- 
Hmus;  nunquam  ifte  plus 
militi  laboris  ,  impoiuit, 
quam  fibi  fumlit  ;  ipfe  cum 
fortis,  turn  etiam  faelix.  Hoc 
quanti  putas  eiTe  ad  famam 
hominum  ac  voluntatem  ? 
Cic  pro  Murcen.  n.  38. 

comitia 
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comitia  made  choice  of  thefe  generals.  We  fae 
they  knew  them  well  ;  and  find  by  experience, 
that  they  were  feldom  miftaken.  We  obferve 
even  in  our  times,  that  when  they  go  upon  par- 
ties to  plunder,  {marauding)  they  always  chooie., 
without  partiality  or  favour,  thofe  amongft 
them,  that  are  moft  capable  of  commanding 
them.  It  was  in  this  fpirit,  Marius  was  chofen 
againft  the  will  of  his  general  Metellus  and 
Scipio  iE.milianus  preferred,  through  a  like  pre- 
judice of  the  foldiers  in  his  favour. 

It  muft  be  owned  however,  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  commanders,  was  not  always  directed  by 
publick  and  fuperiour  views  -,  and  that  cabal, 
and  addrefs  to  infinuate  into  the  people's  opini- 
on, to  flatter,  and  footh  their  pafllons,  had 
fometimes  a  great  Hiare  in  it.  This  was  feen  at 
Rome  in  regard  to  Terentius  Varro,  and  at 
Athens  in  the  inftance  of  Cleon.  The  multi- 
tude is  always  the  multitude,  that  is  to  fay, 
fickle,  inconftant,  capricious  and  violent  :  but 
the  people  of  Rome  were  lefs  fothan  any.  They  Liv.  1.  10. 
gave  upon  many  occafions  examples  of  a  mo-  n'  22-  & 
deration  and  wifdom  not  to  be  fufficiently  ad-  \\  \  z^ 
mired  fubmitting  themfelves  in  the  moft  n.  zz, 
laudable  manner  to  the  opinion  of  the  fenate  ; 
forgetting  nobly  their  prejudices,  and  even  re- 
fentment,  in  favour  of  the  publick  good,  and 
voluntarily  renouncing  the  choice  they  had  made 
of  perfons  incapable  of  fuftaining  the  weight  of 
affairs,  as  it  happened,  when  the  confulmip 
was  continued  to  Fabius,  after  the  remon (trance 
himfelf  had  made  upon  the  incapacity  of  thofe 
who  had  been  elected  :  an  odious  proceeding  in 
every  other  conjecture,  *  but  which  at  that  time 

did 


*  Tempus  ac  necelfitas  rerum  faciebant  ne  quis  aut 
belli,  ac  difcrimen  fammae    in  exemplum  exquireret,  aut 

Y  4  fufr 
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did  Fabius  great  honour,  becaufe  the  effect  of 
his  zeal  for  the  republick,  to  the  fafety  of 
which  he  was  not  afraid,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
ficrifice  his  own  reputation. 

The  armies  of  the  Roman  people  confifted 
generally  of  four  legions,  of  which  each  con- 
iul  commanded  two.  They  were  called  the  firft, 
fecond,  third,  and  fo  on,  according  to  the  or- 
der in  which  they  had  been  raifed.  Befides  the 
two  legions,  commanded  by  each  conful,  there 
was  the  fame  number  of  infantry,  fupplied  by 
the  allies.  After  all  the  people  of  Italy  were 
affociated  into  the  freedom  of  the  city,  that  dif- 
pofition  underwent  many  alterations.  The  four 
legions  under  the  confuls,  were  not  the  whole 
force  of  Rome.  There  were  other  bodies  of 
troops  commanded  by  prsetors,  proconfuls,  &c. 

When  the  confuls  were  in  the  field  together, 
their  authority  being  equal,  they  commanded 
alternately,  and  had  each  their  day,  as  it  hap- 
pened at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  One  of  them 
often,  knowing  his  collegue's  fuperior  ability  vo- 
luntarily refigned  his  rights  to  him.  Agrippa 
Furius  *  acted  in  this  manner,  in  regard  to  the 
famous  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus,  who,  in  gra- 
titude to  his  collegue's  generofity  and  noble  be- 


furpe£lum  cupiditatis  impe- 
rii confulem  haberet.  Quin 
laudabant  potius  magnitudi- 
nem  animi,  quod,  cum  lum- 
mo  imperatore  cffe  opus  reip. 
fciret,  feque  eum  haud  du- 
bie  effe ;  minoris  invidiam, 
fi  qua  ex  re  oriretur,  qnam 
utilitarem  reip,  feciffet.  Liv. 
I  24.  n.  9. 

*   In  exercitu  Romano 


cum  duo  confules  effent  po- 
tentate pari  ;  quod  faluberri- 
mum  in  adminiltratione  mag- 
MTum  rerum  eft,  fumma  im- 
perii, concedente  Agnppa, 
penes  collegam  erit :  &  pise  • 
latus  ille  facilkati  fummitten- 
tis  fe  comiter  refpondebar, 
communicando  confilia  lau- 
defque,  &  aequando  impa- 
rem  libi.   Li-v.  J.  3.  n.  70. 

hayiour, 
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haviour,  communicated  all  his  defigns  to  him, 
fhared  with  him  the  honour  of  all  the  fuccefTes, 
and  made  him  his  equal  in  every  thing.  On 
another  occafion  *,  the  military  tribunes,  who 
had  been  fubftituted  to  the  confuls,  and  were  at 
that  time  fix  in  number,  declared,  that  in  the 
prefent  critical  conjuncture,  only  one  of  them 
was  worthy  of  the  command,  this  was  the 
great  Camillus,  and  that  they  were  refolved  to 
repofe  their  whole  authority,  in  his  hands  con- 
vinced, that  the  juftice  they  rendered  his  me- 
rit, could  not  but  reflect  the  greateft  glory  up- 
on themfelves.    So  generous  a  conduct  was  at- 
tended with  univerfal  applaufe.    Every  body 
cried  out,  that  they  mould  never  have  occafion 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  unlimited  power  of  dic- 
tators, if  the  republick  always  had  fuch  ma- 
giftrates,   fo  perfectly  united  amongft  them- 
felves, fo  equally  ready  either  to  obey  or  com- 
mand, and  who,  fo  far  from  defiring  to  engrofs 
all  glory   to  themfelves,   were  contented  to 
lhare  it  in  common  with  each  other. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  an  army  to  have 
fuch  a  general,  as  Livy  defcribes  in  the  perfon 
of  Cato,  who  was  capable  of  defcending  to  the 

*  Collegas  fateri  regimen  munt,  nec  diftatore  unquam 

omnium  rerum ,  ubi  quid  opus  fore  reip.  fi  tales  viros 

bellici   terroris  ingruat,  in  in  magiftratu  habeat,  tarn 

viro  uno  efle:  fibique  defti-  concord ibus  junctos  animos, 

natum  in  animo  efle  Camil-  parere  atque  imperare  juxta 

lo    fummittere   imperium ;  parates,  laudemque  confe- 

nec  quicquam  de  majeftate  rentes    potius  in  medium, 

fua  detractum  credere,  qnod  quam  ex  communi  ad  fe  tra- 

majeftati  ejus  viri  conceffif-  hentes.    Liv,  1.  6.  n.  6. 

fent  Erefti  gaudio  fre- 


leaft 
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leaft  particular  *,  who  was  alike  attentive  to 
little  and  great  things  ;  who  forefaw  at  dis- 
tance, and  prepared  every  thing  necefTary  to 
an  army  ;  who  did  not  content  himfelf  with 
giving  orders,  but  took  care  to  fee  them  exe- 
cuted in  perfon  ;  who  was  the  firft  in  Setting  die 
whole  army  the  example  of  an  exact  and  Se- 
vere discipline  j  who  difputed  Sobriety,  watch- 
ing, and  fatigue,  with  the  meaneft  Soldier  ;  and 
in  a  word,  who  was  diftinguilhed  by  nothing 
in  the  army,  but  the  command,  and  the  ho- 
nours annexed  to  it 

After  the  nomination  of  confuls  and  prastors, 
the  tribunes  were  elected  to  the  number  of 
Polyb  1/6.  twenty-four,  fix  to  each  legion.  Their  duty 
p- 46  •  was  to  fee ,  that  the  army  obferved  disci- 
pline, obeyed  orders,  and  did  their  duty.  Du- 
ring the  campaign,  which  was  Six  months, 
they  commanded  SuccefliveJy,  two  and  two  to- 
gether, in  the  legion  for  two  f  months  :  they 
drew  lots  for  the  order  in  which  they  were  to 
command. 

At  firft  the  confuls  nominated  thefe  tribunes  ; 
and  it  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  fervice, 
that  the  generals  themfelves  had  the  choice  of 


*  Tn  confule  ea  vis  ani- 
nii  atque  ingenii  fait,  ut  om- 
nia maxima  minimaque  per 
feadiret;  atque  ageret;  nec 
cogitaret  modo  imperaretque 
qua;  in  rem  eflent,  fed  ple- 
raque  per  fe  ipfe  tranfigeret ; 
nec  in  quemquam  omnium 
gravius  feveriufque,  quam  in 
femetipfum  imperium  exer- 
ceret;  parfimonia,  &  vigi- 


Kis,  &  labore  cum  ultimis 
militum  certaret  ;  nec  quic- 
quam  in  exercitus  fuo  piasci- 
pui  praeter  honorem  atque 
imperium  haberet.  Liv.  I.34. 
n.  18. 

_  f  Secundas  Legionis  Fuk 
vius  Tribunus  militum  erat. 
Is  menf.bu!  fuis  dimifit  le- 
gionem.  liv.  \.  40.  n.  41, 


theft 
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their  officers.  In  procefs  of  time,  *  of  the 
four  and  twenty  tribunes  the  people  elected  fix  ; 
about  the  393d  year  of  Rome,  and  +  fifty 
years  after,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  444th  year 
of  Rome,  they  chofe  to  the  number  of  fixteen. 
But,  in  important  wars,  they  had  fometimes  || 
the  moderation  and  wifdom  to  renounce  that 
right,  and  to  abandon  the  choice  entirely  to  the 
prudence  of  the  confuls  and  prsetors,  as_  hap- 
pened in  the  war  againft  Perfeus  king  of  Mace- 
donia ;  of  the  effects  of  which  Rome  was  in 
very  great  apprehenfion. 

Of  thefe  twenty-four  tribunes,  fourteen  muft 
have  ferved  at  leaft  five  years,  and  the  reft  ten  : 
a  conduct  of  great  wifdom,  and  very  proper  to 
infpire  the  troops  with  valour,  from  the  efteem 
and  confidence  it  gave  them  for  their  officers. 
Care  was  alfo  taken  to  diftribute  thefe  tribunes 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  each  legion  the  moft 
experienced  were  united  with  thofe  who  were 
younger,  in  order  to  inftruct  and  form  them 
for  commanding. 

The  Prefects  of  the  allies,  pcefetti  focium, 
were  in  the  allied  troops  what  the  tribunes  were 
in  the  legions.  They  were  chofen  out  of  the 
Romans,  as  we  may  infer  from  thefe  words  of 


*  Cum  placuiffet  eo  anno 
tribunos  militum  ad  legiones 
fuffragio  fieri  (nam  &  an- 
tea,  ficut  nunc  quos  Rufulos 
vocant,  imperatores  ipfi  fa- 
ciebant )  fecundum  in  fex 
locis  Manlius  tenuit.  Liv. 
I.7. 

■f-  Duo  impena  eo  anno 
dari  csepta  per  populum,  u- 
traque  ad  rem  militarem  per- 
tinentia.   Unum,  ut  tribuni 


fenideni  in  quatuor  legiones 
a  populo  crearentur,  quae  an- 
tea  perquam  paucis  fuffragio 
populi  relifti  locis,  diftato- 
rum  &  confulum  fuerant  be- 
neficia.    Liv.  1.  g.  n.  30. 

||  Decretum  ne  tribuni  mi- 
litum eo  anno  fuffragiis  cre- 
arentur, fed  confulum  prae- 
torumque  in  iis  faciendis  ju- 
dicium arbitriumque  effet. 
Liv.  1.  42.  n.  31. 

Livy, 
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Lib.  23.  Livy,  Prafe&us  fmum,  chefque  Romanos  alios. 
Which  is  confirmed  by  the  names  of  thofe  we 
find  appointed  in  the  fame  author,  Lib.  27. 
n.  26,  and  41.  Lib.  33.  n.  36,  &c.  This 
pra&ice,  which  left  the  Romans  the  honour 
of  commanding  in  chief  amongft  the  allies,  and 
gave  the  latter  only  the  quality  of  chief  fubal- 
tern  officers,  was  the  effect,  of  a  wife  policy,  to 
hold  the  allies  in  dependance,  and  might  con- 
tribute very  much  to  the  fuccefs  of  enterprizes, 
in  making  the  fame  fpirit  and  conduct  actuate 
the  whole  army. 

I  have  not  fpoken  of  the  officers  called  Le- 
gate lieutenants.  They  commanded  in  chief 
under  the  conful,  and  received  his  orders,  as 
the  lieutenant-generals  ferve  under  a  marfhal  of 
France,  or  under  the  eldeft  lieutenant-general, 
who  commands  the  army  in  chief.  It  appears 
that  the  confuls  chofe  thefe  lieutenants.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  this  in  the  earlieft  times  of  the 
Liv.  1.  2i.  republick.  In  the  battle  of  the  Lake  of  Re- 
n.  20.  gillus,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  255th  year  of 
Rome,  T.  Herminius  the  lieutenant  diftinguifh- 
Jd.  1.  24.  ed  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner.  Fabius 
a.  44.  Maximus,  fo  well  known  from  his  wife  con- 
duct againft  Hannibal,  did  not  difdain  to  be 
his  fon's  lieutenant,  who  had  been  elected  con- 
ful. The  latter  in  that  quality,  was  preceded 
by  twelve  li&ors,  who  walked  one  after  the 
other  ;  part  of  their  function  was  to  caufe  due 
honour  to  be  paid  the  conful.  Fabius  the  fa. 
ther,  upon  his  fon's  going  to  meet  him,  having 
paffed  the  firft  eleven  lidtors,  continuing  on 
horfeback,  the  conful  ordered  the  twelfth  to  do 
his  duty.  That  li&or  immediately  called  out 
to  Fabius  with  a  loud  voice  to  difmount.  The 


venera- 
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venerable  old  man  obeyed  directly,  and  ad- 
drefllng  himfelf  to  his  fon  told  him  :  I  had  a  I< 
mind  to  fee>  whether  you  knew  that  you  were  n 
conful.  It  is  well  known  that  Scipio  Africanus 
offered  to  ferve  as  lieutenant  under  the  conful 
his  brother,  and  thereby  determined  the  fenate 
to  give  the  latter  Greece  for  his  province. 

The  reader  has  no  doubt  obferved,  in  all  that 
I  have  hitherto  faid  concerning  the  Romans,  a 
fpirit  of  underftanding  and  conduct  which  evi- 
dently fhews,  that  the  great  fuccefs  of  their 
arms  was  not  the  effect  of  chance,  but  of  the 
wifdom  and  ability,  which  prefided  over  every 
part  of  their  government. 

SECT.  II. 

Raifing  of  troops. 

TH  E  Lacedemonians  properly  fpeaking, 
were  a  people  of  foldiers.  They  culti- 
vated neither  arts,  nor  fciences.  They  applied 
themfelves  to  neither  commerce,  nor  agricul- 
ture ;  leaving  the  care  of  their  lands  entirely 
to  flaves,  who  were  called  Helots.  All  their 
laws,  inftitutions,  education,  in  a  word,  the 
whole  fcheme  of  their  government,  tended  to 
making  them  warriors.  This  had  been  the 
fole  view  of  their  legiflator,  and  it  may  be 
faid,  that  he  fucceeded  perfectly  well  in  it.  Ne- 
ver were  fhere  better  foldiers,  more  formed  for 
the  fatigues  of  war,  more  enured  to  military 
exercifes,  more  accuftomed  to  obedience  and 
difcipline,  more  full  of  courage  and  intrepidity, 
more  fenfible  to  honour,  nor  more  devoted  to 
glory  and  the  good  of  their  country. 

They 
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They  were  diftinguifhed  into  two  forts :  the 
one,  who  were  properly  called  Spartans,  inha- 
bited the  city  of  Sparta  ;  the  others,  who  were 
named  only  Lacedemonians,  refided  in  the  coun- 
try.   The  former  were  the  flower  of  the  ftate, 
and  filled  all  offices.    They  were  almoft  all  of 
them  capable  of  commanding  in  chief.  The 
wonderful  change,  occafioned  only  by  one  of 
them  (Xanthippus)  in  the  army  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, to  whole  aid  he  was  fent,  has  been 
related  ;   and   alfo  in  what  manner  Gylip- 
pus,  another  Spartan,  faved  Syracufe.  Such 
were  the  three  hundred,  who  with  Leonidas  at 
their  head,  repulfed  a  great  while  the  innume* 
rable  army  of  the  Perfians,  at  the  ftreights  of 
Herod.     Thermopylae    The  number  of  the  Spartans  at 
1. 7.  c.  34.  that  time  amounted  to  eight  thoufand  men,  or 
fomething  more. 

The  age  for  carrying  arms  was  from  thirty 
to  fixty.    The  elder  and  younger  were  left  at 
home  to  guard  the  city.    They  never  armed 
their  flaves  but  upon  extreme  neceffity.    At  the 
battle  of  Platsea,  the  troops  furnifhed  by  Spar- 
ta, amounted  to  ten  thoufand  men,  that  is  to 
fay,  five  thoufand  Lacedaemonians,  and  as  many 
Spartans.    Each  of  the  latter  had  feven  Helots 
to  attend  him,  the  number  of  which  in  confe- 
quence  amounted  to  thirty  five  thoufand.  Thefe 
were  equipped  as  light-armed  troops.   The  La- 
cedaemonians had  very  little  cavalry,  and  na- 
val affairs  were  then  entirely  unknown  to  them. 
It  was  not  till  very  late,  and  contrary  to  the 
plan  of  Lycurgus,   that  they  commenced  a 
maritime  power,  nor  were  their  fleets  at  any 
time  very  numerous. 


3 
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Athens  was  much  larger  and  better  peopled 
than  Sparta.  In  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phale- 
raeus  it  was  computed  to  have  twenty  thoufand 
citizens,  ten  thoufand  ftrangers  fettled  in  the 
city,  and  forty  thoufand  flaves. 

All  the  young  Athenians  were  inrolled  in  a 
public k  regifter  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  at 
the  fame  time  took  a  folemn  oath,  by  which 
they  engaged  to  ferve  the  republick,  and  to  de- 
fend it  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  Upon  all  oc-  • 
cafions.  They  were  bound  by  this  oath  to  the 
age  of  fixty.  Each  of  the  ten  tribes,  that 
formed  the  body  of  the  ftate,  furni  fried  a  cer- 
tain number  of  troops,  according  to  the  occa- 
fion,  either  for  the  fea  or  land-fervice  :  for  the 
naval  power  of  Athens  became  very  confidera- 
ble  in  procefs  of  time.  In  Thucydides  we  fee  Th  , 
that  the  troops  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  begin- 1  2,  p.  1  k 
ning  of  the  Peloponneljan  war,  were  thirteen 
thoufand  heavy  armed  foot,  fixteen  hundred 
archers,  and  very  near  as  many  horfe,  which 
in  all  might  amount  to  fixteen  thoufand  men  ; 
without  including  fixteen  thoufand  more,  who 
remained  to  guard  the  city,  citadel  and  ports, 
either  citizens  under  or  over  the  military  age, 
or  ftrangers  fettled  amongft  them.  The  fleet 
at  that  time  confifted  of  three  hundred  galleys. 
I  mail  relate  in  the  following  article  the  order 
obferved  in  them. 

The  troops  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
were  not  numerous,  but  full  of  valour,  well- 
difciplined,  intrepid,  and  one  might  alfo  fay, 
invincible.  They  were  not  foldiers  raifed  by 
chance,  often  without  fpirit  or  home,  infen- 
fible  to  glory,  indifferent  to  a  fuccefs  little  af- 
fecting them  ;  who  had  nothing  to  lofe,  who 

made 
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made  war  a  mercenary  traffick,  and  fold  their 
lives  for  a  fcanty  means  of  fubfifting,  their 
pay.  They  were  the  chofen  troops  of  the  two 
moft  warlike  ftates  in  the  world  ;  foldiers  de- 
termined to  conquer  or  die  ;  who  breathed  no- 
thing but  war  and  battle  who  had  nothing  in 
view  but  glory  and  the  liberty  of  their  country  5 
who  in  aclion  believed  they  faw  their  wives  and 
children,  whofe  fafety  depended  on  their  arms 
and  valour.  Such  were  the  troops  raifed  in 
Greece,  amongft  whom  defertion,  and  the  pu- 
nimment  of  deferters,  was  never  fo  much  as 
mentioned  ;  for  could  a  foldier  be  tempted  to 
renounce  his  family  and  country  for  ever. 

As  much  may  be  faid  of  the  Romans  ;  of 
whom  it  remains  for  us  to  fpeak.  Amongft 
them,  the  confuls  generally  levied  the  troops : 
and  as  new  ones  were  nominated  every  year, 
fo  new  levies  were  alfo  made  annually. 

The  age  for  entering  into  the  army  was  feven- 
teen  years.  *  Only  citizens  were  admitted  to 
ferve  in  it  ;  and  none  were  received  under  that 
age,  but  in  extraordinary  cafes  and  preffing 
occafions.  Once  they  were  obliged  to  arm 
flaves  :  but  firft,  which  is  very  remarkable,  they 
were  feverally  afked,  whether  they  entered  them- 
felves  freely  and  of  their  own  accord ;  becaufethey 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  place  any  confidence 
in  foldiers  lifted  by  fraud  or  force.  Sometimes 
they  went  fo  far  as  to  arm  thofe,  who  were  con- 


*  Dilefhi  edifto,  junio- 
res  annis  feptemdecim,  & 
quofdam  prastextatos  fcribunt 

 .Alian}  formam  novi  de- 

Je&us  inopia  liberorum  capi- 
tum  ac  neceffitas  dedic.  Oc- 


to  millia  juvenum  validorum 
ex  fervitiis  pritis  fcifcitantes 
fingdos  vellent  ne  militare, 
empta  publice  armaverunt. 
Liv  1.  32.  n.  57. 
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fined  in  the  prifons  either  for  debt,  or  crimes  * 
but  this  was  very  feldom  practifed. 

The  Roman  troops  therefore  were  compofed 
only  of  citizens.  Thofe  amongft  them  who 
were  poor  {proletarii,  capite  cenfi)  were  not 
lifted.  They  were  for  having  foldiers,  whofe 
fortunes  might  be  anfwerable  to  the  republick 
for  their  zeal  in  its  defence.  Moft  of  thefe  fol- 
diers lived  in  the  country,  to  take  care  of  their 
eftates  themfelves,  and  to  improve  them  with 
their  own  hands.  Thofe  who  dwelt  at  Rome, 
had  each  of  them  their  portion  of  land,  which 
they  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner.  So  that 
the  *  whole  youth  of  Rome  were  accuftomed 
to  f  fupport  the  rudeft  fatigues  j  to  endure  fun, 
rain,  and  hail ;  to  lie  hard  and  often  in  the 
midft  of  the  fields*  and  in  the  open  air  ;  to  live 

*  Sed  rufticorum  mafcula  militum 
Proles,  Sabellis  do&a  ligonibus 
Verfare  glebas,  &  fevers 
Matris  ad  arbitrium  recifos 
Portare  fuftes.  Horat.  Od.  6.  lib.  3. 

But  foldiers  of  a  ruflick  mould ; 

Rough,  hardy,  feafond,  manly,  bold ; 

Either  they  dug  the  flubborn  ground, 

Or  thro''  hewn  woods  their  weighty  Jirokes  did  found. 

Rofcommon. 


f  Nunquam  puto  potu- 
ifle  dubitari  aptiorem  armis 
rufticam  plebem,  quae  fub- 
divo  &  in  labbre  nutritur  ; 
folis  patiens;  umbra  negli- 
gens  j  balnearum  nefcia ;  de- 
liciarum  ignara  ;  fimplicis  a- 
nimi;  parvo  contenta ;  du- 
ratis  ad  omnem  Jaborum  to- 
lerantiam  membris ;  cui  gef- 
tare  ferrum,  foffam  ducere, 

Vol.  I, 


onus  ferrej  confuetudo  derure 

eft  Idem  bellator,  idem 

agricola  genera  tan  turn  mu- 

tabat  armorum  Sudorem 

curfu  &  campeftri  exercitio 
collegium  nando  juventus 
abluebat  in  Tyberi.  Nefcio 
enim  quomodo  minus  mortem 
timet,  qui  minus  deliciarum 
novit  in  vita.  Veget.  de  re 
mil.  1.  I.  c.  3. 
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foberly  and  wifely,  and  to  be  contented  with  a 
little.  They  never  knew  pleafures  or  luxury, 
had  their  members  enured  to  all  forts  of  labour, 
and  by  their  refidence  in  the  country,  had  con- 
traded  the  habit  of  handling  heavy  inftruments, 
digging  of  trenches,  and  carrying  heavy  bur- 
dens. Equally  foldiers,  and  labourers,  thefe 
Romans  in  entering  the  fervice  only  changed 
their  arms  and  tools.  The  young  people,  who 
lived  in  the  city,  were  not  much  more  tenderly 
bred  than  the  others.  Their  continual  exer- 
cifes  in  the  field  of  Mars,  their  races  on  horfe- 
back  and  on  foot,  always  followed  by  the  cuf- 
tom  of  fwimming  the  Tiber  to  wafh  off  their 
fweat,  was  an  excellent  apprenticefhip  for  the 
trade  of  war.  Such  foldiers  muft  have  been 
very  intrepid.  For  the  lefs  men  are  acquainted 
with  pleafures,  the  lefs  they  fear  death. 

Before  they  proceeded  to  levy  troops,  the 
confuls  gave  the  people  notice  of  the  day,  up- 
on which  all  the  Romans,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  were  to  affemble.  The  day  being  come, 
and  the  people  affembled  in  the  capitol,  or  the 
field  of  Mars,  the  military  tribunes  drew  the 
tribes  by  lot ,  and  called  them  out  as  they 
came  up.  They  afterwards  made  their  choice 
of  thefe  citizens,  taking  them  each  in  his  rank, 
four  by  four,  as  near  as  poffible,  of  equal  fea- 
ture, age  and  flrength  ;  and  continued  to  do 
the  fame,  till  the  four  legions  were  compleat. 

After  the  troops  were  levied,  every  foldier 
took  an  oath  to  the  conful  or  tribunes.  By  this 
oath  they  engaged  to  affemble  at  the  conful9 s  order, 
and  not  to  quit  the  fervice  without  his  ■perrnifjion  : 
io  obey  the  orders  of  the  officers,  and  to  do  their 
ulmoft  to  execute  them  ,  not  to  retire  either  through 
-.  i  .  fiar, 
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fear,  or  to  fly  from  the  enemy  %  and  not  to  quit 
their  rank. 

This  was  not  a  mere  formality,  nor  a  cere- 
mony purely  external,  of  no  effe£t  with  regard 
to  the  condudt.    It  was  a  very  ferious  aft  of 
religion,  fometimes  attended  with  terrible  im- 
precations, which  made  a  ftrong  impreffion  up- 
on the  mind,  was  judged  abfolutely  and  indif- 
penfably  neceffary,  and  without  which  the  fol- 
diers  could  not  fight  againft  the  enemy,  The 
Greeks  as  well  as  Romans  made  their  troopa 
take  this  oath,  or  one  to  the  fame  effecl:  ;  and 
they  founded  their  reafon  for  it  upon  a  great 
principle.    They  knew,  that  a  private  perfon 
of  himfelf  has  no  right  over  the  lives  of  other 
men  :  that  the  prince  or  fcate,  who  have  re- 
ceived that  power  from  God,  put  arms  into  his 
hands  i  that  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  this  powers 
with  which  he  is  invefted  by  his  oath,  that  he 
can  draw  his  fword  againft  the  enemy :  and 
that,  without  this  power,  he  makes  himfelf  guilty 
of  all  the  blood  he  fheds,  and  commits  homi- 
cide as  often  as  he  kills  an  enemy. 

_  The  *  conful,  who  commanded  in  Macedo- 
nia againft  Perfeus,  having  difmiifed  a  legion, 
in  which  the  fon  of  Cato  the  cenfor  ferved,  that 
young  officer,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf  by  fome  acfion,  did  not 
withdraw  with  the  legion,  but  remained  in  the 
camp.    His  father  thereupon  wrote  imediately  Cic.  j.  f; 
to  the  conful,  to  defire,  if  he  thought  fit  to  fuf-  &  Offic. 
fer  his  fon  to  continue  in  the  army,  that  he  n' 36' 
would  make  him  take  a  new  oath*  becaufe  f  be- 

*  Manucius  belie-ves  this  f  Quia  priore  amiffo  jure, 
to  have  been  Pau'us  JEmi-  cum  hollibus  pugnare  non 
^ies>  poterat.  Cic. 

Z  2  ing 
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ing  difcharged  from  the  former,  he  had  no 
longer  any  right  to  join  in  battle  againft  the  e- 
nemy.  And  he  wrote  to  his  fon  to  the  fame 
effect,  advifing  him  not  to  fight  till  he  had 
fworn  again. 

Xenoph.  *c  was  m  confequence  of  the  fame  maxim, 
in  Cyrop.  that  Cyrus  the  great  exceedingly  applauded  the 
action  of  an  officer,  who,  having  raifed  his 
arm  to  ftrike  an  enemy,  upon  hearing  the  retreat 
founded,  ftopt  fhort,  regarding  that  fignal  as 
an  order  to  proceed  no  farther.  What  might 
not  be  expected  from  officers  and  foldiers  fo  ac- 
cuftomed  to  obedience,  and  fo  full  of  refped 
for  their  general's  orders,  and  the  rules  of  dif- 
cipJine  ? 

The  tribunes  of  the  foldiers  at  Rome,  after 
the  oath,  told  the  legions  the  day  and  place  for 
the  general  rendezvous.  When  they  were  af- 
fembled  at  the  time  fixed,  the  youngeft  and 
pooreft  were  made  light-armed  troops  ;  the  next 
in  age  Haft  at  i ;  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  vigo- 
rous Principes  \  and  the  oldeft  foldiers,  Triarii. 

Two  legions  were  ufually  given  to  each  con- 
ful.  The  number  of  foldiers  to  a  legion  were 
not  always  the  fame.  At  firft  they  were  not 
above  three  thoufand,  but  were  afterwards  aug- 
mented to  four,  five,  fix  thoufand,  and  fome- 
thing  more.  The  moft  ufual  number  was  four 
thoufand  two  hundred  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horfe.  Such  it  was  in  the  time  of  Polybius, 
where  I  mall  fix  it. 

The  Legion  was  divided  into  three  bodies, 
the  Haftati,  the  Principes,  and  the  Triarii.  The 
reader  will  be  fo  good  to  excufe  me  the  ufe  of 
thefe  three  words,  having  no  others  to  exprefs 
their  meaning.    The  two  firft  bodies  confifted 

each 
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each  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  the  third  of 
fix  hundred  only. 

The  Haftati  formed  the  firft  line  ;  the  Pre- 
cipes the  fecond  ;  and  the  Triarii  the  third. 
This  laft  body  was  compofed  of  the  oldeft  and 
moft  experienced  foldiers,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  braveft  in  the  army.  The  danger  muft 
have  been  very  great  and  urgent  before  it  reach- 
ed this  third  line.  From  whence  came  the 
proverbial  expreffion,  Res  ad  Triarios  rediit. 

Each  of  thefe  three  bodies  were  divided  into 
ten  parts  or  Maniples,  confiding  of  fixfcore  in 
the  Haftati  and  Principes,  and  only  of  fixty  in 
the  Triarii. 

Each  Maniple  had  two  centuries  or  compa- 
nies. Antiently,  and  at  its  firft  inftitution  by 
Romulus,  the  century  had  an  hundred  men  from 
which  it  took  its  name.  But  afterwards  it  con- 
fifted  only  of  fixty  in  the  Haftati  and  Principes, 
and  thirty  Triarii.  The  commanders  of  thefe 
.centuries  or  companies  were  called  Centurions. 
I  fhall  foon  explain  the  diftinction  of  their 
ranks. 

Befides  thefe  three  bodies,  there  were  in  each 
legion  light-armed  troops  of  different  denomi- 
nations, Rorarii,  Accenfi ;  and  in  later  times  the 
Fellies.  They  were  alfo  twelve  hundred  in 
number.  They  were  not  properly  a  diftinct 
body,  but  difpofed  into  the  three  others,  ac- 
cording to  occafion.  Their  arms  were  a  fword, 
a  javelin,  {baft a)  a  parma,  that  is  a  light-fhield. 
The  youngeft  and  moft  a&ive  foldiers  were 
chofen  for  this  body. 

From  the  time  of  Julius  Casfor  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  diftincl:  ranks  of  the  Haftati, 
Principes,  and  Triarii,  though  the  army  was 
Z  3  almoft 
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almoft  always  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  The 
legion  at  that  time  was  divided  into  ten  parts, 
which  were  called  Cohort es.  Each  cohort  was 
a  kind  of  legion  abridged.  It  had  fixfcore 
Haftati,  fixfcore  Principes,  fixty  Triarii,  and 
fixfcore  light-armed  men,  which  made  in  all 
four  hundred  and  twenty.  That  is  precifely  the 
tenth  part  of  a  legion,  confifting  of  four  thou- 
iand  two  hundred  foot. 

The  Roman  cavalry  was  not  very  numerous  : 
three  hundred  horfe  to  above  four  thoufand  foot. 
It  was  divided  alfo  into  ten  companies,  (  Alas ) 
each  confifting  of  thirty  men. 
.17. 1.  1.  xhe  horfe  were  chofen  out  of  the  richeft  of 
'4°'  the  citizens  ;  and  in  the  diftribution  of  the 
Roman  people  by  centuries,  of  which  Servius 
Tullius  was  the  author,  they  compofed  the 
eighteen  firfb  centuries.  They  are  the  fame 
who  are  afterwards  mentioned  in  hiftory  under 
the  name  of  Roman  knights,  and  formed  a 
third  and  middle  order  between  the  fenate  and 
people.  The  republick  fupplied  them  with 
horfes  and  fubfiftence. 
av.l  5.  Till  the  fiege  of  Veii,  there  were  no  other 
cavalry  in  the  Roman  armies.  At  that  time 
thofe  who  were  qualified  by  their  eftates,  to  be 
admitted  into  the  horfe,  but  had  not  a  horfe  al- 
lowed them  at  the  publick  expence,  nor  in'con- 
fequence  the  rank  of  knights,  offered  to  ferve 
in  the  cavalry,  fupplying  themfelves  with 
horfes.  Their  offer  was  accepted. 

From  thenceforth  there  were  two  *  forts  of 
cavalry  in  the  Roman  armies :  the  one,  whom 

the 

*  This  diflhinion  is  Jlrong-      Oifcour  fe  to  the  fenate  of  Car- 
Ij  enough  marked  in  Mago  s     thage  upon    the  gold  rings. 

Nemi- 
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the  publick  fupplied  with  horfes,  equum  publi- 
£umy  and  thefe  were  the  true  Roman  knights ; 
the  others,  who  furnifhed  themfelves,  and  ferved 
equo  fuo,  had  not  the  title  or  prerogatives  of  the 
knights. 

But  the  horfe  kept  at  the  publick  expence  was 
always  the  conftitutiVe  title  of  the  Roman 
knight :  and  when  the  cenfors  degraded  a  Ro- 
man knight,  it  was  by  taking  his  horfe  from 
him. 

Befides  the  citizens,  who  formed  the  legi- 
ons, there  were  troops  of  the  allies  in  the  Ro- 
man army :  thefe  were  ftates  of  Italy,  which 
the  Romans  had  fubjecled,  and  had  left  the 
ufe  of  their  laws  and  government,  upon  condi- 
tion of  fupplying  them  a  certain  number  of 
troops.  They  furnifhed  an  equal  number  of 
infantry  with  the  Romans,  and  generally  twice 
as  many  horfe.  Amongft  the  allies,  the  beft 
made  and  braveft  both  of  the  horfe  and  foot 
were  chofen  to  be  polled  about  the  conful's  per-  • 
fon :  thefe  were  called  Extraordinarii.  The 
third  part  of  the  horfe,  and  the  fifth  of  the 
foot,  were  difpofed  of  in  this  manner  ;  the 
reft  were  placed,  half  on  the  right  and  half  on 
the  left  wings,  the  Romans  generally  referving 
the  centre  to  themfelves. 

The  Roman  army,  as  we  fee  from  what  has 
hitherto  been  faid,  confifted  folely  of  citizens 
and  allies.    It  was  not  till  *  the  fixth  year  of 

Neminem  nifi  equitem,  &  *  Id  ad  memoriam  infig- 

eorum  ipforum  primores,  id  ne  eft,   quod  mercenarium 

infigne  gcnere.  Liv.  1.  23.  militem  in  caftris  neminem 

n.  iz.      Thefe  primores  e-  ante,  quam  turn  Celtiberos, 

quitum  are  the  true  Roman  Romani   habuerunt.  Liv. 

knights,  qui  merebant  equo  1.  24.  n.  49. 

publico.  7 

^  4  the 
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the  fecond  punick  war,  that  the  Romans  ad- 
mitted mercenaries  into  their  troops,  which  was 
feldom  or  ever  done  afterwards.  Thefe  were 
Celtiberians,  who,  as  we  find,  compofed  the 
greateft  part  of  Cn.  Scipio's  army  in  Spain  : 
An  effential  fault,  which  coft  him  his  life,  and 
Romealmoft  the  lofs  of  Spain,  and  perhaps  the 
ruin  of  her  empire.  That  example,  as  *  Livy 
wifely  obferves,  ought  to  have  taught  Roman 
generals  never  to  fuffer  a  greater  number  of 
ftrangers  than  of  their  own  troops  in  their  ar- 
mies. It  is  well  known,  that  the  revolt  of  fo- 
reign troops  more  than  once  brought  Carthage 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  That  republick  had 
almoft  no  other  foldiers  ;  which  was  the  great 
defect  of  its  militia.  Such  a  mixture  of  foreign 
and  barbarous  troops,  and  their  fuperiority  in 
number,  in  the  Roman  armies,  were  one  of  the 
principal  caufes  of  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  the  Weft. 

I  return  to  the  Centurions,  whofe  different 
ranks  I  am  to  explain.  I  have  faid  that  in 
each  Maniple  there  were  two  centuries,  and  in 
confequence  two  centurions.  He  who  com- 
manded the  firft  century  of  the  firft  Maniple  of 
the  Triarii,  called  alfo  Pilani,  was  the  moft 
considerable  of  all  the  centurions,  and  had  a 
place  in  the  council  of  war  with  the  conful  and 
principal  officers :  Primipilus,  or  Primipili  Cen- 
turio.  He  was  called  Primipilus  prior,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  him  from  the  centurion  who  command- 


*  Id  quidem  cavendum     ut  non  plus  fui  roboris  fua- 
femppr  ftomanis  ducibus  e-     rumque  proprie  virium  in 
rit,  cxe.nplaqae  hsec  vere     cailris  habeant.    Liv.l.  25. 
pro  documentis  habenda,  ne     n.  33. 
fta  ex  terms  credant  auxiliis, 

ed 
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td  the  fecond  century  of  the  fame  Manipile, 
who  was  called  Primipilus  pofterior.  And  the 
fame  was  done  in  the  other  centuries.  The 
centurion,  who  commanded  the  fecond  century 
of  the  fame  Maniple  of  the  Triarii,  was  called 
fecundi  pili  Centurio-,  and  fo  on  to  the  tenth, 
who  was  called  decimi  pili  Centurio. 

The  fame  order  was  obferved  amongft  the 
Haftati  and  Principes.  The  firft  centurion  of 
the  Principes  was  called  primus  Princeps,  or 
primi  principis  Centurio  \  the  fecond,  fecundus 
Princeps,  and  fo  on  to  the  tenth.  In  this  man- 
ner the  Haftati  were  called,  primus  Hafiatus^ 
fecundus  Haftatus,  &c. 

The  centurions  were  raifed  from  an  inferiour 
to  a  fuperiour  degree,  not  only  by  feniority, 
but  merit. 

This  diftinction  of  degrees  and  pofts  of  ho- 
nour, which  were  only  granted  to  bravery  and  - 
real  fervice,  excited  an  incredible  emulation  a- 
mongft  the  troops,  that  kept  them  always  in 
fpirit  and  order.    A  private  foldier  became  a 
centurion,  and  afterwards  rifing  through  all  the 
different  degrees,  might  at  length  arrive  at  the 
principal  pofts.    This  view,  this  hope  fupport- 
ed  them  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  fevere  fatigues, 
animated  them,  prevented  them  from  commit- 
ting faults,  or  taking  diftafte  to  the  fervice, 
and  prompted  them  on  to  the  moft  arduous  and 
valiant  actions.    It  is  in  this  manner  an  invin- 
cible army  is  formed. 

The  officers  were  very  warm  in  preferring 
thefe  diftinctions  and  pre-eminences.  I  mail  re- 
late an  inftance  of  this  very  proper  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubject,  that  is,  the  railing  of  troops,  which 
dpes  great  honour  to  the  Roman  foldiery,  and 

fhews 
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fhews  with  what  moderation  and  wifdom  theirs 
fenfibility  for  glory  was  attended. 

When  the  Roman  people  had  refolved  upon 
the  war  againft  Per  feus,  the  laft  king  of  Mace- 
donia, amongft  the  other  meafures  taken  for  the 
fuccefs  of  it,  the  fenate  decreed,  that  the  con- 
ful,  charged  with  that  expedition,  mould  raife 
as  many  centurions  and  veteran  foldiers,  as  he 
pleafed,  out  of  thofe  who  did  not  exceed  fifty 
guipri-  years  of  age.  Twenty-three  centurions,  who 
mm  piks   had  been  primipili,  refufed  to  take  arms,  unlels 

uxerant.  ^  famQ  were  grantecJ  tnemj  which  they 

had  in  the  preceding  campaigns.  The  affair 
was  brought  before  the  people.  After  Popili- 
us,  who  had  been  conful  two  years  before,  had 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  centurions,  and  the 
conful  his  own,  one  of  the  centurions,  who  had 
appealed  to  the  people,  having  obtained  per- 
miffion  to  fpeak,  exprefTed  himfelf  to  this 
efFecl:. 

"  I  am  called  Sp.  Liguftinus,  of  the  Cruftu- 
"  mine  tribe,  defcended  from  the  Sabines.  My 
"  father  left  me  a  fmall  field  and  a  cottage, 
"  where  I  was  born,  brought  up,  and  now 
"  live.  As  foon  as  I  was  at  age  to  marry,  *  he 
"  gave  me  his  brother's  daughter  for  my  wife  : 
H  She  brought  me  no  portion,  but  liberty, 
"  chaftity,  and  a  fruitfulnefs  fufficient  for  the 
if  richeft  houfes.  We  have  fix  fons,  and  two 
"  daughters,  both  ^married.  Of  my  fons  four 
"  have  taken  the  robe  of  manhood,  (toga  vi- 

rilis)  the  other  two  areftill  infants.    I  began 

_*  Pater  mihi  uxorem  fra-  bertatem,  pudicitiam,  & 
tns  fui  filiam  dcdit,  quae  fe-  cum  his  Icecunditatem, quan- 
tum nihil  attulit  praeter  li-     ta  vel  in  ditidomo  fans  eflet. 
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to  bear  arms  in  the  confulftiip  of  P.  Sulpi- 
cius  and  C.  Aurelius.    I  ferved  two  years 
as  a  private  foldier  in  the  army,  in  Mace- 
donia,  againft  king  Philip.     The  third 
year  T.  Quintius  Flamininus,  to  reward  me 
for  my  fervices,  made  me  *  captain  of  a 
century  in  the  firft  Maniple  of  the^Haftati. 
«  I  ferved  afterwards  as  a  voluntier  in  Spain, 
6  under  Cato  ;  and  that  general,  who  is  fo  ex- 
4  cellent  a  judge  of  merit,  made  me  f  firft 
4  Maniple  of  the  Haftati.    In  the  war  againft 
4  the  iEtolians  and  king  Antiochus,  I  rofe  to 
4  the  fame  rank  amongft  the  Principes  [J,  I 
4  afterwards  made  feveral  campaigns,  and  in  a 
4  very  few  years  have  been  4.  four  times  Primi- 
4  pilus  >,  I  have  been  four  and  thirty  times  re- 
4  warded  by  the  generals,  have  received  fix 
4  Civick  **  crowns,   have  ferved  two  and 
4  twenty  campaigns,  and  am  above  fifty  years 
4  old.    Though  I  had  not  compleated  the  num- 
4  ber  of  years  required  by  the  law,  and  my 
4  age  did  not  difcharge  me,  fubftituting  four 
4  of  my  children  in  my  place,  I  fhould  de- 
44  ferve  to  be  exempt  from  the  neceffity  of 
44  ferving.    But  by  all  I  have  faid,  I  only  in- 
64  tend  to  mew  the  juftice  of  my  caufe.  For 
44  the  reft,   as  long  as  thofe  who  levy  the 
44  troops  fhall  judge  me  capable  of  bearing 
44  arms,  I  fhall  not  refufe  the  fervice.  The  tri- 


*  Decumum  ordinem 
"Haftatum  affignayit. 

■\  Dignum  judicavit,  cui 
primum  Haftatum  prioris 
centurisc  affignaret. 

||  Mihi  primus  Princeps 


prioris  centurias  eft  affigna 
tus. 

4-  Quater  primum  pilum 
dnxi. 

**  The  cronxns  given  for 
having  faved  the  life  of  a 
citizen  were  called  fo. 


44  bunes 
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"  bunes  lhall  rank  me  as  they  pleafe,  that  is 
"  their  bufinefs  :  mine  is  fo  to  ad,  that  none 
"  be  ranked  above  me  for  valour as  all  the 
"  generals,  under  whom  I  have  had  the  ho- 
"  nour  to  ferve,  and  all  my  comrades  can  wit- 
.    "  nefs  for  me,  I  have  hitherto  never  failed  to 
"  do.    For  you,  centurions,  notwithftanding 
"  your  appeal,  as  even  during  your  youth, 
"  you  have  never  done  any  thing  contrary  to 
«  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  and  fenate, 
"  in  my  opinion,  it  would  become  your  age 
"  to  mew  yourfelves  fubmiffive  to  the  fenate 
"  and  confuls,  and  to  think  every  ftation  *  ho- 
"  nourable,  that  gives  you  opportunity  to  ferve 
"  the  republick."    When  he  had  done  fpeak- 
ing,  the  conful,  after  having  given  him  the 
higheft  praifes  before  the  people,  left  the  af- 
fembly,  and  carried  the  centurion  with  him  into 
the  fenate.    There  he  was  publickly  thanked  in 
the  name  of  thatauguft  body,  and  the  military 
tribunes,  as  a  mark  and  reward  of  his  valour 
and  zeal,  declared  him  Primipilus,  that  is,  firft 
officer  of  the  firft  legion.    The  other  centuri- 
ons, renouncing  their  appeal,  made  no  farther 
difficulty  to  enter  into  the  fervice. 

Nothing  gives  us  a  jufler  idea  of  the  Ro- 
man character  than  fads  of  this  kind.  What  a 
fund  of  good  fenfe,  equity,  noblenefs,  and  even 
greatnefs  of  foul  does  this  foldier  exprefs  !  He 
fpeaks  of  his  antient  poverty  without  fhame,  and 
of  his  glorious  fervices  without  vanity.  He  is 
not  improperly  tenacious  of  a  falfe  point  of 
honour.    Hemodeftly  defends  his  rights,  and 

*  Et  omnia  honefta  loca  ducere,  quibus  remp.  defenfori 


renounces 
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renounces  them.  He  teaches  all  ages  not  to 
contend  with  their  country,  nor  to  make  the 
publick  good  give  place  to  their  private  inte- 
reft  and  is  fo  happy,  as  to  bring  over  all 
thofe  in  the  fame  cafe,  and  affociated  with  him- 
felf,  into  his  opinion.  How  powerful  is  ex- 
ample !  The  good  difpofition  of  a  fingle  pcr- 
fon  is  fometimes  all  that  is  neceffary  for  reducing 
a  multitude  to  reafon. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Preparations  of  war. 

T  Shall  include  in  this  article  what  relates  to 
provifions,  the  pay  of  foldiers,  their  arms, 
.nd  fome  other  cares  neceffary  to  be  taken  by 
generals  before  they  begin  to  march. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  -provifions. 

TH  E  order  obferved  by  the  Romans  in  re- 
gard to  provifions,  is  better  known  to  us 
than  that  of  the  Greeks  :  the  quaeftor  was 
charged  with  this  care. 

The  ration  of  corn  for  each  foldier's  daily 
fubfiftance  was  very  near  the  fame  with  both 
people,  that  is  to  fay,  a  chcsnix,  or  the  eighth 
part  of  a  *  Roman  bulhel  ;  fix  of  which  went 
to  the  Medimnus.  The  chaenix  was  alfo  the 
ufual  daily  allowance  of  a  Have. 

*  The  Roman  hujhel  was  and  contained  three  fourths  and 
about  the  Jize  of  the  Englijh,     a  little  more  of  the  French. 

A  Ro* 
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A  Roman  foldier  therefore  in  the  foot  had 
four  bufhels  of  wheat  a  month  ;  which  was  cal-= 
Jed  menfiruum  :  that  is  to  fay,  thirty-two  chre- 
nix,  which  was  fomething  more  than  a  chsenix 
per  day.  The  foot  foldier  of  the  allies  had  as 
much. 

The  Roman  Horfe  foldier  received  two  me- 
di  mni  of  wheat,  or  twelve  bufhels,  a  month, 
becaufe  he  had  two  domefticks,  which  amount- 
ed to  fourfcore  and  fixteen  chamix,  at  the  rate  of 
fomething  more  than  a  chasnix  per  man  daily, 
This  horfeman  had  two  horfes,  one  for  himfelf, 
and  the  other  ,  to  carry  his  baggage,  &c.  For 
thefe  two  horfes  he  received  alfo  monthly,  feven 
medimni  of  barley,  which  make  two  and  forty 
bufhels,  at  the  rate  of  one  bufhel,  and  a  little 
more  than  three  chasnix  a  day  for  two  horfes. 

It  was  necefTary  for  one  of  thefe  horfe  troops 
to  have  a  certain  income,  to  fupport  the  una- 
voidable expences  he  was  at  during  the  cam- 
paign. Hence  it  fometimes  happened  that  a  ci- 
tizen, though  of  a  Patrician  family,  was  ob- 
liged by  his  *  poverty  to  ferve  in  the  foot. 

The  horfemen  of  the  allies  had  a  medimnus 
and  one  third  per  month,  that  is  to  fay,  eight 
buihels  of  corn,  becaufe  he  had  only  one  horfe, 
and  confequently  but  one  fervant  ;  and  five 
medimni  of  barley  for  that  horfe,  which  make 
thirty  bufhels,  at  the  rate  of  one  bufhel  a  day. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  for  the  officers  aug- 
mented in  proportion  to  their  pay,  of  which  we 
fhall  fpeak  in  the  fequel. 

.  *  Magiftrum  equitum  di-  tatem  feciffet,  bello  tamen 
cit  L.  Tarquitium  patricias  primus  ionge  Romans  ju- 
gentis,  fed  qui,  cum  Itipen-  Venturis  habitus  effet.  Lii\ 
diapedibus  propter  pauper-     1.  3.  n.  27. 

The 
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The  portion  of  corn  was  fometimes  doubled 
to  the  foldiers  by  way  of  honour  and  reward, 
as  appears  from  feveral  *  pafTages  in  Livy. 

The  publick  (tores  of  corn,  of  which  the 
quaeftors,  as  I  have  faid,  had  the  care,  were 
carried  either  in  fhips,  in  waggons,  or  by 
beafts  of  burthen  :  but  the  foot  foldiers  carried 
upon  their  moulders  the  quantity  of  corn  diftri- 
buted  to  them  for  a  certain  time,  which  very 
much  leffened  the  number  of  carriages. 

Four  bufhels  of  wheat,  which  was  the  quan- 
tity of  each  foldier  for  a  month,  was  an  f  hea- 
vy load,  without  reckoning  all  that  he  had  car- 
ried befides.  It  is  certain  ||  that  they  were  fome- 
times loaded  with  four  bufhels  :  but  this  un- 
doubtedly was  on  extraordinary  occafions,  ar 
upon  a  forced  march,  or  a  fudden  expedition  in 
the  enemy's  country.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
they  generally  carried  corn  only  for  twelve, 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  at  moft  ;  and  this  weight 
diminifhed  every  day  by  the  daily  confump- 
tion. 

It  may  be  alked,  why  corn  rather  than  bread 
was  given  to  the  troops.  Perhaps  this  cuftom 
had  been  transferred  from  the  city  into  the 
camp  •,  for  in  the  city  the  publick  diftributions 
were  made  in  corn  not  in  bread.    Befides  which, 

*  Milites,  qui  in  prafi-  ||  Conful  menftruum  juf- 

dio  faerant,  duplici  frumen-  fo  milite  fecum  ferre  profec- 

to  in  perpetuum  ;  in  prae-  tus,  decimo  poft  die,  quam 

fentia  lingulis  bobus  donati.  exercitnm  acceperat,  caftra 

Lib.  7.  movit.    Llv.  1.  44.  n.  2. 

Hifpanis  duplicia  cibaria  Aquilejenies,  nihil  fe  ul- 

dari  juffit.    Lib.  24.  tra  fcirc  nec  audere  affirmare, 

f  The  French  bujbel  of  quam  triginta  dierum  fru- 

ivbeat  weighs  from  nineteen  mentum  militi  datum.  Li<v. 

to  twenty  pounds.  43'  n>  I' 

the 
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the  weight  of  corn  was  lighter  than  that  of 
bread.  *  Pliny  obferves,  that  the  weight  of  a 
bufhel  of  wheat  in  grain  augments  exa&ly  one 
third,  when  made  into  ammunition  bread.  This 
is  a  confiderable  difference.  But  again,  it  is 
conceived  to  have  been  a  very  great  trouble  for 
the  foldiers  to  make  their  own  bread,  to  grind 
the  corn,  and  afterwards  to  bake  it.  Though 
they  were  divided  into  meffes  or  chambers,  cal- 
led Contubernia,  this  feems  to  us  a  confidera- 
ble difficulty.  To  judge  rightly  of  it,  we  muft 
imagine  ourfelves  to  live  in  the  fame  times 
and  countries  with  them,  and  confider  the  cuf- 
toms  which  then  prevailed.  The  Roman  fol- 
dier,  employed  in  grinding  the  corn  and  bak- 
ing the  bread,  did  no  more  in  the  camp,  than 
he  had  done  every  day  in  the  city  in  times  of 
peace.  His  meal  fupplied  him  with  I  know 
not  what  variety  of  difhes.  Befides  the  com- 
mon bread,  he  made  a  kind  of  foft  boiled  food 
of  it,  very  agreeable  to  the  troops :  he  mingled 
it  with  milk,  roots,  and  herbs  ;  and  made  pan- 
cakes of  it  upon  a  fmall  plate  laid  over  the 
fire,  or  upon  the  hot  afhes,  as  was  antiently  the 
manner  of  regaling  guefts,  and  is  ftill  praftifed 
throughout  the  Eaft,  where  thefe  kind  of  thin 
cakes  are  much  preferred  to  our  beft  bread. 

Upon  certain  occafions  bread  was  diftributed 
amongft  the  troops.  When  L.  Quintius  Cincin- 
natus  was  created  di&ator  againft  the  iEqui  ; 
he  ordered  all  the  youth  capable  of  bearing 
arms  to  repair  to  the  Campus  Martius  before 

*  Lex  certe  naturae,  ut  in    pondus  accedat.    Plin.  1.  18. 
quocumque  genere  pani  mi-     c,  7. 
litaii  tertia  portio  ad  grani 


funfetj 
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funfet,  with  bread  for  five  days,  each  of  them 
with  twelve  palifades.  He  commanded  fuch 
of  the  citizens  as  were  of  a  more  advanced  age 
to  bake  bread  for  the  young  ones,  whilft  they 
were  employed  in  preparing  their  arms,  and 
providing  themfelves  with  flakes.  This  was 
chiefly  done  when  they  were  to  *  embark,  be- 
caufe  there  was  not  fo  much  convenience  on  board 
the  veflfels  for  making  bread,  as  on  fhore. 

But  generally  the  foldier  ground  his  corn 
himfelf,  either  in  little  mills,  which  he  carried 
along  with  him,  or  upon  ftones ;  after  which 
he  baked  his  bread,  not  in  ovens,  but  upon  a 
fire,  or  under  the  afhes. 

To  the  corn  given  the  troops  were  added  fait, 
herbs  and  roots,  cheefe,  and  fometimes  bacon 
and  pork. 

Their  drink  was  anfwerable  to  this  diet. 
The  army  very  feldom  ufed  wine.    Cato  the  Hut.  in 
elder  drank,  nothing  but  water,  except  in  great  Cat.  p. 
heats,  when  he  only  mixed  it  with  vinegar.  336- 
The  ufe  of  this  drink  was  common  in  the  ar- 
mies :  it  was  called  pofca.    Every  foldier  was 
obliged  to  have  a  bottle  of  it  in  his  equipage. 
The  emperor  Pefcennius  forbad  the  ufe  ol  any 
other  drink  in  his  army  :  Juffit  vinum  in  expedi-  s  artian 
tione  neminem  bibere,  fed  aceto  univerfos  effe  con- 
centos.    The  exprefiion,  univerfos,  feems  to  im- 
ply that  this  prohibition  was  univerfal,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  officers  as  well  as  foldiers.  This 
drink   {pofca)  was  very  good  to  quench  the 
thirft  immediately,  and  to  correct  the  badnefs  of 

*  Ut  focii  navales  decern  Cum  triginta  dierum  coc- 
dierum  cofta  cibaria  ad  na-  tis  cibariis  naves  confcende- 
ves  deferrent.    Liv.  1.  21.     runt.    Lfa.  I  23. 

n.  4Q- 

Vol.   I,  A  a  ths 
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Ruth.  ii. 
14. 

Oeconom. 

I.  K  C.  5. 


Herod.  1. 
7.  c.  187. 


the  water  which  they  might  meet  with  upon 
their  march.  Hippocrates  fays,  that  vinegar  is 
refrefliing  :  og©-  ■tymiM*-.  for  which  reafon  it  was 
given  to  reapers,  and  thofe  who  worked  in  the 
field.  Ariftotle  tells  us,  that  the  Carthaginians, 
in  time  of  war,  abftained  from  wine. 

I  have  heard  fay,  that  nothing  gives  perfons 
in  the  army,  who  read  the  antient  hiftory,  fo 
much  difficulty,  as  the  article  of  provifions  ; 
which  difficulty  is  not  without  its  foundation. 
We  do  not  find,  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans had  the  precaution  to  provide  magazines 
of  forage,  to  lav,  up  provifions,  to  have  a  com- 
miffary  general  of  ftores,  or  to  be  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  carriages.    We  are  amazed  at 
what  is  faid  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  king  of 
Perfia,  which  amounted,  including  the  train 
and  baggage,  to  more  than  five  millions  of 
fouls  •,   and  for  the  fubfiftance  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  Herodotus,  more 
than  fix  hundred  thou  find  bufhels  of  wheat  a 
day  were  requifite.    How  was  it  poffible  to  fup- 
ply  fuch  an  army  with  fo  enormous  a  quantity 
of  corn,  and  other  neceflaries  in  proportion  ? 
Ibid.c.20.     We  muft  remember,  that  the  fame  Herodo- 
tus had  taken  care  to  apprize  us,  that  Xerxes 
had  employed  himfelf,  during  four  years,  in 
making  preparations  for  this  war.    A  confide- 
rable  number  of  mips  laden  with  corn  and  other 
provifions,  always  coafted  near  the  land-army, 
and  were  perpetually  relieved  by  others,  by 
the  means  of  which  it  wanted  nothing  •,  the 
pafTage  from  the  Hellefpont  to  the  Grecian 
lea,  and  the  ifland  of  Salamin  being  very  fliort, 
and  this  expedition  not  of  a  yeat's  continuance. 
But  no  confequence  mould  be  drawn  from  it^ 

being 
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being  extraordinary,  and  one  may  fay  the  only 
example  of  the  kind. 

In  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  againft  each  other, 
their  troops  were  little  numerous,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  a  fober  life ;  they  did  not  remove  far 
from  their  own  country,  and  almoft  always  re- 
turned regularly  every  winter.  So  that  it  is 
plain,  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  have  pro- 
vifions  in  abundance,  efpecially  the  Athenians, 
who  were  m  afters  at  fea. 

As  much  may  be  faid  of  the  Romans,  with 
whom  the  care  of  provifions  was  infinitely  lefs 
weighty,  than  it  is  at  prefent  with  moft  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Their  armies  were  much 
lefs  numerous,  and  they  had  a  much  fmaller 
number  of  cavalry.  A  legion  of  four  thoufand 
foot  made  a  body  (  after  jour  manner)  of  fix  or 
feven  battalions  ;  and  having  only  three  hun-- 
dred  horfe,  they  formed  but  two  fquadrons :  fo 
that  a  confulary  army  of  about  fixteen  thouland 
foot,  including  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  was 
compofed  of  very  near  twenty-five  of  our  bat- 
talions, and  had  but  eight  or  nine  of  our  fqua- 
drons. In  thefe  days,  to  twenty-five  battalions, 
we  have  often  more  than  forty  fquadrons.  What 
a  vaft  difference  mull  this  make  in  the  con- 
fumption  of  forage  and  provifions ! 

They  did  not  want  four  or  five  thcufand 
horll's  for  the  train  of  artillery  with  bakers 
and  ovens,  and  a  great  number  of  covered  wag- 
gons, each  of  lour  horfes. 

B^fides  this,  the  fober  manner  of  life  in  the 
army,  confined  to  the  mere  neceffaries  of  life, 
fpared  them  an  infinite  multitude  of  fervants, 
horfes,  and  baggage,  which  now  exhauft  our 
magazines,  ftarve  our  armies,  retard  the  exe- 
A  a  2  cution 
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cution  of  enterprizes,  and  often  render  them  im- 
practicable.   This  was  not  the  manner  of  living 
only  of  the  foldiers,  it  was  common  to  them 
with  the  officers  and  generals.   Emperors  them- 
felves,  that  is  to  fay,  the  lords  of  the  univerfe, 
Trajan,   *  Adrian,  f  Pefcennius,  ||  Alexander 
Severus,  Probus,      Julian,  and  many  others, 
not  only  lived  without  luxury,  but  contented 
themfelves  with  boiled  flower  or  beans,  a  piece 
of  cheefe  or  bacon,  and  made  it  their  glory  to 
level  themfelves,  in  this  refpect,  with  the  mean- 
eft  of  the  foldiers.    It  is  eafy  to  conceive  of 
what  weight  fuch  examples  were,  and  how  much 
they  contributed  to  diminifh  the  train  of  an  ar- 
my, to  fupport  the  tafte  of  frugality  and  fim- 
plicity  amongft.  the  troops,  and  banifh  all  luxu- 
ry and  idle  fhew  from  the  camp. 

It  is  not  without  reafon,  that  all  the  authors  I 
have  cited  at  bottom  obferve,  that  thofe  empe- 
rors affected  to  eat  in  publick,  and  in  the  fight 

of  the  whole  army.    In  propatulo  Ante  pa- 

pilionem  Apertis  papilionibus  Sub  columel- 
la tabernaculi.  This  fight  attracted,  inftructed* 
and  confoled  the  foldier,  and  enobled  fyis  poor 
diet  to  him,  in  its  refemblance  to  that  of  his 
matters  :  Cuntlis  videntibus  at  que  gaudentibus . 


*  Cibis  etiam  caftrenfibus 
in  propatulo  libentur  uteba- 
tur  (Adrianus)  hoc  eft  lari- 
do,  cafeo,  &  pole  a.  Spartian. 

f  In  omni  expeditione 
(  1  efcennius )  militarem  ci- 
bum  fumplit  ante  papilio- 
nem.  Spartian. 

||  Apertis  papilionibus  (A- 
lexander)  prandit  atque  cce- 
navit,  cum  militarem  cibum, 


cunftis  videntibus  atque  gau- 
dentibus, fumeret.  Lamprid. 

\-  Et  Imperatori  (Juliano); 
non  cupedize  ciborum  regio- 
mo:e,  fed  Tub  columellis  ta- 
bernaculi parcius  ccenaturo> 
pultis  portio  paiabatur  exi-; 
gua,  etiam  munifici  faftidi- 
enda  gregario.  Ammian. 
1.  25. 

Led 
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Let  us  compare  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand 
men,  compofed  of  fuch  officers  and  foldiers  as 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had,  robuft,  fober, 
feafoned,  and  enured  to  all  fort  of  fatigues,  with 
our  armies  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  and 
the  pompous  train  that  follows  them  ;  is  there 
a  general  of  the  leaft  fenfe  or  underftanding, 
that  would  not  prefer  the  former?  It  is  with 
fuch  troops  the  Greeks  often  checked  the  whole 
forces  of  the  Eaft    and  the  Romans  conquered 
and  fubjected  all  other  nations.    When  mail  we 
return  to  fo  laudable  a  cuftom  ?  Will  there  not 
fome  general  of  an  army  arife  of  fuperior  rank 
and  merit,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  a  genius  folid 
and  fenfible  to  true  glory,  who  mail  compre- 
hend how  much  it  is  for  his  honour  to  mew 
himfelf  liberal,  generous,  and  magnificent  in 
fentiments  and  actions    to  bellow  his  money 
freely  for  animating  the  foldiers,  or  to  afiifl  the 
officers,  whofe  income  does  not  always  fuit  their 
birth  and  merit ;  and  to  reduce  himfelf  in  all 
other  things,  I  do  not  fay  to  that  fimplicity  and 
poverty  of  the  antient  mailers  of  the  world,  (fo 
fublime  a  virtue  is  above  our  age's  force  of 
mind )  but  to  an  elegant  and  noble  plainnefs, 
which,  by  the  force  of  example,  of  great  ef- 
fect in  thofe  that  govern,  may  perhaps  fuggeft 
the  fame  to  all  our  generals,  and  reform  the  bad 
and  pernicious  tafle  of  the  nation  ? 

The  care  of  provifions  always  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  highly  incumbent  upon  a  good  ge- 
neral. Cato's  *  maxim,  that  the  war  feeds  the 
war,  holds  good  in  plentiful  countries,  and 
with  regard  to  fmall  armies  :  that  of  the  Greeks 


*  Bellum  inquit  Cato,  feipfum  alet.     Liv.  1.  34.  n.  9- 

A  a  3  is 
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is  more  generally  true,  that  the  war  does  notfur- 
nijh  provifwns  upon  command,  or  at  a  fixed  time. 
They  muft  be  provided,  both  for  the  prefent 
and  the  future.  One  of  the  principal  inftrucli- 
ons  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia  gave  his  fon  Cy- 
fus,  who  afterwards  became  lb  glorious,  was, 
not  to  embark  in  any  expedition,  till  he  had 
firft  informed  himfelf,  whether  fubfiftance  were 
provided  for  the  troops.  Paulus  iEmilius  would 
not  fet  out  for  Macedonia,  till  he  had  taken 
care  of  the  tranfportation  of  provifions.  If 
Carnbyfes  and  Darius  had  been  as  attentive  in 
this  point,  they  had  not  occafioned  the  lofs  of 
their  armies,  the  firft  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  other 
in  Scythia,  That  of  Alexander  had  been  fa- 
mifhed,  if  the  counfel  of  Memnon,  the  moll 
able  general  of  his  times,  had  been  followed, 
which  was  to  lay  wafte  a  certain  extent  of 
country  in  Afia  minor,  through  which  that 
prince  was  under  the  necefiity  of  marching.  Be- 
fore the  battle  of  Cannse,  Hannibal  had  not  ten 
days  provifions :  a  delay  of  fome  weeks  had  re- 
duced him  to  the  laft  extremity.  Casfar  before 
that  of  Pharfalia,  muft  have  perifhed  for  want 
of  provifions,  if  Pompey  would,  or  rather 
could,  have  waited  ten  or  twelve  days  longer. 
Famine  is  an  enemy,  againft  whom  the  ability 
and  valour  of  generals  and  foldiers  can  effect  no- 
thing, and  whom  the  number  of  troops  ferves 
only  to  reinforce. 
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SECT.  II. 

Pay  of  the  foldiers. 

MONGSTthe  Greeks,  the  foldiers  at 
firft  fubfifted  themfelves  in  the  field  at  their 
own  expence.  This  was  natural ;  becaufe  they 
were  the  citizens  themfelves  united  to  defend  their 
lands,  lives  and  families,  and  had  a  perfonal  in- 
tereft  in  the  war. 

The  poverty,  which  Sparta  long  profefied, 
gives  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  did  not  pay 
their  troops.    As  long  as  the  Spartans  remained 
in  Greece,  the  republick  fupplied  them  with 
provifions  for  their  publick  meals,  and  one  ha- 
bit yearly.    Amongft  thefe  provifions  there  was 
fome  meat,  and  a  particular  officer  had  the  dis- 
tribution of  it.    We  have  feen  Agefilaus  to  piat.  m 
mortify  Lyfander,  who  had  filled  .the  higheft  Agefil.  & 
offices  of  the  republick,  give  him  this  office,  Lyland- 
which  was  of  no  confideration.    The  Spartans, 
during  the  war,  contented  themfelves  with  this 
allowance,  adding  to  it  fome  little  plunder  of 
the  country  for  their  better  fubfi  fiance.  After 
Lyfander  had  opened  the  way  for  gold  and  fil- 
ver  to  re-enter  Sparta,  and  had  formed  a  pub- 
lick  treafury  there,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
often  tranfported  into  Afia  minpr  out  of  their 
own  country,  the  republick  was  no  doubt  ob- 
liged to  fupply  them  at  fuch  times  with  fubfift- 
ance by  particular  aids.    We  have  feen  the 
younger  Cyrus,  at  the  requeft  of  Lyfander, 
augment  the  pay  of  thofe,  who  ferved  on  board 
the*  galleys  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  from  three  From  five 
oboli,  ufually  paid  them  by  the  Perfians,  to  four,  pence  ta 
^     Aa4  which  ff- 
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which  very  much  debauched  the  feamen  from 
the  Athenians.  Sparta's  ftrength  was  not  mari- 
time. Though  it  was  warned  by  the  fea  upon 
the  eaft  and  fouth,  its  coafts  were  not  advanta- 
gious  for  navigation,  and  it  had  only  the  port 
of  Gytheum,  which  was  neither  very  large  nor 
commodious.  And  indeed  its  fleets  were  not 
very  numerous,  and  had  fcarce  any  feamen  but 
fixangers.  It  is  not  certainly  known  what  pay 
Sparta  gave  her  land-troops,  nor  whether  Ihe 
fupplied  either  the  one  or  the  other  with  pro- 
virions. 

Pericles  was  the  firft  that  eftabliflied  a  pay 
for  the  Athenian  foldiers,  who  till  then  had 
ferved  the  republick  without  any.  Befides  its 
being  very  eafy  to  conciliate  the  people's  favour 
by  this  method,  a  more  urgent  motive  obliged 
him  to  introduce  that  change.  He  made  war  at 
a  diftance  in  Thrace,  in  the  Cherfonefus,  in  the 
ifles,  and  in  Ionia,  during  feveral  months  to- 
gether, without  molefting  or  fqueezing  the  al- 
lies. It  was  impoffible  for  citizens,  fo  long  ab- 
fent  from  their  lands,  trades,  and  other  means 
of  getting  their  bread,  (  for  moft  of  them  were 
artifans ,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  reproached 
them)  to  ferve  without  fome  fupport.  That 
was  a  juftice  the  republick  owed  them,  and  Pe- 
ricles acled  lefs  the  part  of  a  popular  magiftrate 
than  that  of  an  equitable  judge.  He  only  pre- 
vented, like  a  wife  politician,  the  defires  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  a  conduct,  which  was  be- 
come neceflary. 

The  ufual  pay  of  the  mariners  was  three  o- 
boli,  which  made  half  a  drachma,  that  is  to 
fay,  five  pence  French    that  of  the  land-troops 
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four  oboli,  or  fix-pence  half-penny    and  that 
of  the  horfe,  a  drachma,  ten-pence. 

Good  order  had  been  eftablifhed  for  fupport- 
ing  the  expences  of  the  war.  The  four  oldeft  and 
primitive  tribes  of  Athens  had  increafcd  to  ten. 
At  that  time,  for  the  payment  of  imports, fixfcore 
citizens  were  drawn  out  of  each  tribe,  which 
made  twelve  hundred  in  all ;  thefe  were  divided 
into  four  companies  of  three  hundred,  and  into 
twenty  claries ;  of  which  each  were  again  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  one  of  the  richer  citi- 
zens, the  other  of  fuch  as  were  lefs  fo.  The 
publick  expences  fell  upon  the  rich  and  opulent, 
but  upon  fome  more  than  others.  When  any 
urgent  and  fudden  neceffity  happened,  that  made 
it  neceffary  to  raife  troops,  or  fit  out  a  fleet,  the 
expences  were  divided  amongft  thefe  citizens  in 
proportion  to  their  eftates :  the  rich  advanced  the 
money,  for  the  immediate  fervice  of  the  repub- 
lick,  and  the  others  had  time  allowed  to  reim- 
burfe  them,  and  pay  their  quota. 

It  appears  from  the  example  of  Lamachus,  p]ut, 
who  was  fent  with  Nicias  to  command  at  the  Nic. 
fiege  of  Syracufe,  that  the  Athenian  generals  533- 
ferved  at  their  own  expence.  Plutarch  obferves, 
that  this  Lamachus,  who  was  very  poor,  not 
being  in  a  condition  to  pay  any  thing  towards 
the  expences  of  the  war,  fent  an  account  to  the 
people  of  what  he  had  laid  out  upon  his  own 
perfon,  in  which  his  daily  fubfiftance,  cloaths, 
and  even  fhoes  and  ftockings  were  included. 

The  Roman  foldiers,  in  the  earlier  times  of 
the  republick,  ferved  without  pay  or  gratifi- 
cation. The  wars  in  thofe  days  were  not  very 
diftant  from  Rome,  and  of  no  long  duration. 
As  foon  as  they  were  terminated,  the  foldiers 

returned 
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returned  home,  and  took  care  of  their  affairs, 
lands,  and  families.  It  was  not  till  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  after  the  building  of  Rome, 
that  the  fenate,  upon  occafion  of  the  fiege  of 
Veii,  which  was  very  long,  and  continued 
without  interruption  during  the  winter,  contrary 
to  cuftom  decreed,  without  being  *  requefted, 
that  the  republick  mould  pay  the  foldiers  a  fixed 
fum  for  the  fervices  they  mould  render  it.  This 
decree,  the  more  agreeable  to  the  people,  as  it 
appeared  the  pure  effect  of  the  fenate's  liberali- 
ty, occafioned  univerfal  joy  ;  and  die  whole 
city  cried  out,  that  they  were  ready  to  fhed 
their  blood,  and  facrifice  their  lives,  for  fo  mu- 
nificent a  country. 

The  Roman  fenate  mewed  the  fame  wifdom 
upon  this  occafion,  as  Pericles  had  done  at  A- 
thens.  The  foldiers  at  firft  whifpered,  and  at 
length  openly  vented  their  complaints  and  mur- 
murs againft  the  length  of  the  fiege,  which  laid 
them  under  the  neceflity  of  continuing  remote 
from  their  families  during  even  the  winter,  and 
by  that  long  abfence  occafioned  the  ruin  of  their 
lands,  which  remained  uncultivated,  and  became 
incapable  of  affording  them  fubfiftance.  Thefe 
were  the  real  motives  of  the  fenate's  conduct, 
who  artfully  granted  that  as  a  favour,  which  ne- 

*  Additum  deinde,  om-  turn  unquam  a  plebe  tanto 

nium    maxjme    tempeftivo  gaudio  traditur.  Concurfum 

principum  In  multitudinem  itaque  ad  Curiam  effe,  pre- 

muneie,  ut  ante  mentionem  henfatafq;  exeuntium  manus, 

ullam  plebis  Tribunorumve  &fpatres  vere  appellatos,  ef- 

decerneret   fenatus,  ut  fti-  fedlum  effe  fatentibus,  ut  ne- 

pendium  miles  de  publico  mo  pro  tarn  munifica  patria, 

acciperer,  cum  ante  id  tern-  donee  quicquam  virium  Cm 

pus  de  fuo  quifque  fun&us  eo  pereflet,  corpori  aut  fanguini 

munere  cfTet.    Nihil  accep-  fuo  parceret.  Liv  1  4.  n  59. 
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ceflity  was  upon  the  point  of  extorting  from 
them  by  the  invectives  of  fome  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  would  have  made  it  an  honour  to 
himfelf. 

To  anfwer  this  pay,  a  tax  was  laid  upon  the  Liv.  1.  4. 
citizens  in  proportion  to   their  eftates.    The  n.  60. 
fenators  fet  the  example,  which  was  followed  by 
all  others,  notwithstanding  the  oppofition  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.    It  appears  that  none  Liv.  1. 33 
were  exempt  from  it,  not  even,  the  augurs  nor  n-  4* 
pontiffs.    They  were  difpenced  from  paying  it 
during  fome  years,  by  violent  means,  and  their 
private  authority.    The  queftors  cited  them  to 
appear  and  fee  themfelves  fentenced  to  pay  the 
whole  arrears  due  for  that  time.  They  appealed  to 
the  people,  who  condemned  them.    When  wars  D;on.  Ha 
were  terminated,  and  confiderable  fpoils  hadlicam.  in 
been  taken  from  the  enemy,  part  of  them  was^xcerPf- 
applied  in  reimburling  the  people  the  fums  that  p.e^"^ 
had  been  raifed  for  carrying  them  on  :  which  is 
a  very  admirable,  and  very  uncommon  ex- 
ample of  publick  faith.    The  tax,  of  which  I  Plut.  in 
fpeak,  fubfifted  till  the  triumph  of  Paulus  JE-  p-  ^mil. 
milius  over  the  Macedonians,  who  brought  fop"  275- 
great  a  quantity  of  riches  into  the  publick  trea- 
iiiry,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  abolifh  it 
for  ever. 

Though  the  foldiers  ufually  ferved  only  fix 
months,  they  received  pay  for  the  whole  year, 
as  appears  from  feveral  paffages  in  Livy  : 
This  was  paid  them  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  fometimes  from  fix  months  to  fix 
months.  What  I  have  hitherto  faid  of  pay,  re* 
gards  only  the  foot. 


It 
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It  was  alfo  *  granted  three  years  after  to  the 
horfe  during  the  fame  fiege  of  Veii.  The  re- 
publick  ufed  to  fupp]y  them  with  horfes  :  they 
had  been  fo  generous,  in  a  prefiing  neceffity  of 
the  ftate,  to  declare  that  they  would  mount 
themfelves  at  their  own  expences. 

The  pay  of  the  foldiers  was  not  always  the 
fame  ;  it  varied  according  to  the  times.    It  was 
at  firft  only  three  affes  z.  day  for  the  foot :  (fome- 
thing  more  than  three-pence  French  ; )  at  that 
time  there  were  ten  affes  to  a  denarius,  which 
was  of  the  fame  weight  and  value  as  the  Gre- 
Plm.  I.33.  cjan  drachma#    The  denarius  was  afterwards 
raifed  to  fixteen  affes,  in  the  536th  year  of 
Rome,  when  Fabius  was  dictator,  at  which 
time  the  pay  rofe  from  three  to  five  pence.  We 
ought  not  to  be  furprized  at  the  fmaiinefs  of 
this  pay,  when  we  confider  the  price  of  provi- 
Polvb.  1.  fions.    Polybius  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  the 
13.-p.103.  bufhel  of  wheat  was  ufually  fold  tor  four  oboli, 
or  fix  pence  half-penny  French,  and  the  bufhel 
of  barley  for  half  that  price.    A  bufhel  of 
wheat  was  fufficient  for  a  foldier  for  eighl 
days.  i 
Sueton.        Julius  Gefar,  to  confirm  the  foldiers  the  more 
j.  Ca£    ftrongly  in  his  interefl,  doubled  their  pay,  and 
made  it  amount  to  ten-pence  :  Legionibus  Jlipen- 
dium  in  perpeluum  duplicavit. 

There  were  other  alterations  in  it  under  the 
emperors :  but  I  do  not  think  it  neceffary  to  en- 
ter into  the  detail  of  them. 

*  Equiti  certus  numerus     Equites  cjeperunt.  Liv.  1. 
a?ris    elt    affignatus.    Turn     n.  7. 
priraum  equis  (fuis)  merere 
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Polybius,  after  having  faid  that  the  daily  pay 
of  the  foot  was  fomething  more  than  three-pence,  Two  ohli. 
adds,  that  the  centurions  had  fix-pence  half-  Four  obolL 
penny,  and  the  horfe  ten-pence.  six  oboli. 

From  this  daily  pay  of  five-pence,  which 
was  the  ufual  pay  in  Polybius's  time,  the  fum 
total  yearly  amounted  to  almo{t  an  hundred  lir 
vres,  without  including  the  ration  of  corn  and 
other  provifions,  with  which  they  were  daily 
fupplied.  I  take  the  year  as  twelve  months 
each  of  thirty  days,  which  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  fixty  days  ;  and  it  appears  that  in 
was  fometimes  taken  in  this  manner,  in  regard 
to  the  pay  of  troops. 

Out  of  this  annual  fum,  a  part  was  referved 
for  their  cloaths,  arms,  and  tents.  This  Taci-  Anal.  3.  t 
tus  tells  us  :  Enimvero  militiam  ipfam  gravem,  in-  c-17- 
frukluofam  ;  dents  in  diem  ajfibus  animam  &  cor- 
pus ceftimari.  Hinc  vefte?n,  arma,  tentoria.  And 
Polybius  adds  corn  to  it :  Non  frumentum,  non 
veftem,  nec  arma  gratuita  militifuijfe;  fed  cert  a 
horum  pretia  de  ftipendio  quajlore  dedulla. 

As  to  what  regards  the  great  officers,  con- 
fuls,  proconfuls,  lieutenants,  prastors,  proprae- 
tors, and  quasftors,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the 
republick  paid  them  for  their  fervicesin  any  other 
manner,  than  by  the  honour  annexed  to  thefe 
offices.  She  fupplied  them  with  the  neceffary 
and  indifpenfible  difburfements  of  their  com- 
miffion  :  robes,  tents,  horfes,  mules,  and  all 
their  military  equipage.  They  had  a  certain 
fixed  number  of  (laves,  which  was  not  very 
great,  and  which  they  were  not  at  liberty  to 
augment,  the  law  admitting  them  to  take  new 
ones  only  in  the  room  of  fuch  as  died.  In  the 
provinces  through  which  they  palled,  they  ex- 
acted 
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acted  nothing  but  forage  for  their  horfes,  and 
wood  for  themfelves  from  the  allies.  And  thofe 
who  piqued  themfelves  upon  imitating  the  en- 
tire difintereftednefs  of  the  antients,  took  no- 
thing from  them.  Cicero  acted  in  this  manner, 
as  he  himfelf  tells  Atticus  in  a  letter.  *  "  The 
"  people  are  at  no  expence,  fiys  he,  either  for 
"  me,  my  lieutenants,  the  quseftor,  or  any  o- 
"  ther  officer.  I  accept  neither  of  forage  nor 
ct  wood,  though  permitted  by  the  Julian  law. 
"  I  only  confent  that  they  fupply  my  people 
"  with  an  houfe  and  four  beds  ;  though  they 
"  often  lodge  in  tents."  It  was  of  the  fpirit  of 
the  Roman  government  not  to  fuffer  their  gene- 
rals or  magiftrates  to  be  a  charge  to  their  allies. 
It  was  this  conduct,  fo  full  of  wifdom  and  hu- 
manity, that  rendered  the  authority  of  the  Ro- 
mans fo  venerable  and  amiable  ;  and  it  may  be 
faid  with  truth,  that  it  contributed  more  than 
their  arms,  to  render  them  matters  of  the  uni- 
verfe. 

v.  1. 42.  Livy  tells  us  his  name  who  firft  infringed 
the  Julian  law,  which  regulated  the  expences, 
that  might  be  exacted  from  the  allies;  and 
his  example  had  only  too  many  followers, 
who  in  a  fhort  time  exceeded  him.  This  was 
L.  Pofthumius.  He  was  angry  with  t>;  inha- 
bitants of  Prasnefte,  becaufe  during  fome  flay 
he  had  made  there  when  a  private  perfon,  they 

*  Nullus  fit  fumtus  in  nos,  ter  quatuor  leftos  &  tedium 

neque  in  legato?,  neque  in  quemquam  accipere  quid- 

quEeitorem,  neque  in  quern-  quam  ;  multis  locis  ne  tec- 

quam.    Scito  non  modo  nos  turn  quidem,  &  in  taberna- 

fcenum  aut  quod  lege  Julia  culo,     manere  plerumque. 

dari  folet,  non  accipere;  fed  Efiji.  16.  lib.  5.  ad  Attic. 
ne  ligna  quidem,  nec  prae- 
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had  not  treated  him  with  the  refpecl;  he  believed 
his  due.    When  he   was  elected  -conful,  he 
thought  of  revenge.    Being  to  pafs  through  that 
city  to  his  province,  he  let  them  know,  that  they 
rnuft  fend  their  principal  magiftrates  to  meet 
him,   to  provide   him  lodging  in  the  name, 
and  at  the  expence  of  the  publick,  and  to  have 
the  beafts  of  burthen  that  were  neceflary,  in 
readinefs  againft  his  departure.    Before  him, 
fays  Livy,  no  magiftrate  had  ever  put  the  allies 
to  any  expence,  nor  exacted  any  thing  from 
them.    The  republick    fupplied    them  with 
mules,  tents,  and  all  the  carriages  neceffary  to 
a  commander,  in  order  to  prevent  their  taking 
any  thing  from  the  allies.    As  hofpitality  was 
very  much  honoured  and  practifed  in  thofe 
times,  they  lodged  with  their  particular  friends, 
and  took  great  pleafure  in  receiving  them  at 
Rome  in  their  turn  when  they  came  thither. 
When  they  fent  lieutenants  upon  any  fudden 
expedition,  the  cities  through  which  they  paffed 
received  orders  to  fupply  them  with  an  horfe, 
and  nothing  more.    *  Though  the  conful  might 
have  had  a  juft  caufe  of  complaint  againft  the 
people  of  Prasnefte,  he  ought  not  to  have  ufed, 
or  rather  abufed  the  authority  of  his  office,  to 
make  them  fenfible  of  it.    Their  filence,  whe- 
ther  the  effect  of  moderation  or  exceflive  timi- 
dity, prevented  them  from  laying  their  com- 
plaints before  the  Roman  people,  and  authorized 
the  magiftrates  from  thenceforth  to  make  that 

*  Injuria  {the  frnfe  requires  midum  -Prseneftinorum,  jus 
Ira  to  be  read)  confulis  etiam-  velut  prpbato  exemplo  ma- 
fi  jufta,  non  tamen  in  magif  giftratibus  fecit  graviorurn  ia 
tram  exercenda,  &  filentium  dies  talis  generis  imperio- 
nimis  aut  modeftum  aut  ti-    nun.  Liv. 

new 
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n?w  yoke  heavier  every  day  .;  as  if  impunity  in 
the  firft  inftance  had  implied  the  approbation  of 
Rome,  and  had  given  them  a  kind  of  right  to 
act  the  fame  thing. 

The  antient  Romans,  far  from  behaving  in 
this  manner,  or  endeavouring  to  enrich  them- 
felves  at  the  expence  of  the  allies,  had  no 
thoughts  but  of  protecting  and  defending  them. 
They  believed  themfelves  fufficiently  paid  by 
the  glory  of  their  exploits  :  and  often  after  great 
victories  and  illuftrious  triumphs,,  died  in  the 
arms  of  poverty,  as  they  had  lived.  The 
Grecian  and  Roman  hiftories  abound  with  ex- 
amples of  this  kind. 

SECT.  HI. 

Antient  arms. 

1  T  is  not  my  defign  in  this  place  to  defcribe 
4  all  the  various  kinds  of  arms  ufed  by  the 
foldiery  of  all  nations.  I  ihall  confine  my  felf 
principally,  according  to  my  cuftom,  to  thofe 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  in  this  re- 
fpect,  had  many  things  common  to  both.  The 
Romans  had  borrowed  the  ufe  Of  moft  of  them 
from  the  Tufcans  and  Greeks,  who  inhabited 
Italy.  Florus  obferves,  that  *  Tarquinius  Prif- 
cus,  who  was  defcended  from  the  Corinthians, 
introduced  abundance  of  the  Grecian  cuftoms 
at  Rome. 

*  Tarquinius  Prifcus—  oriundus  Corintho,  Gracum  inge- 
niumltalicMartibus  milcuit.  Fiar.  1.  i.  c.  c. 
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Armour  was  antiently  of  brafs,  and  after- 
wards of  iron.  The  poets  often  ufe  one  for 
the  other. 

The  armour  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  that 
of  moll  other  nations ,  was,  in  the  earlieft 
ages,  the  helmet,  the  cuirafs,  the  fhield,  the 
lance,  and  the  fword.  They  ufed  alfo  the  bow 
and  the  fling. 

The  helmet  was  a  defenfive  armour  for  the 
head  and  neck.  It  was  either  of  iron  or  brafs, 
often  in  the  form  of  the  head,  open  before,  and 
leaving  the  face  uncovered.  There  were  head- 
pieces that  might  be  let  down  to  cover  the 
face.  Upon  the  top  of  them  they  placed  fi- 
gures of  animals,  lions,  leopards,  griffins  and 
others.  They  adorned  them  with  plumes  of 
feathers,  which  floated  in  the  wind,  and  exalted 
their  beauty. 

The  cuirafs  was  called  in  Greek  6£px%t  a  name 
which  has  been  adopted  into  the  Latin,  that  - 
however  more  frequently  ufes  the  word  hrlca. 
At  firfb  cuirafTes  were  made  either  of  iron  or 
brafs,  in  two  pieces,  as  they  are  in  thefe  days  : 
thefe  two  pieces  were  fattened  upon  the  fides  by 
buckles.    Alexander  left  the  cuirafs  only  the  p0wn> 
two  pieces  which  covered  the  breaft,  that  the  Stratag. 
fear  of  being  wounded  in  the  back,  which  had  l-  4- 
no  defence,  might  prevent  the  foldiers  from 
flying. 

There  were  cuirafTes  of  fo  hard  a  metal,  that  Plut.  in 
they  were  abfolutely  of  proof  againft  weapons.  Demetr. 
Zoilus,  an  excellent  artift  in  this  way,  offered  p"  898, 
two  of  them  to  Demetrius,  firnamed  Poliorcetes. 
To  fhew  the  excellency  of  them,  he  caufed  a 
dart  to  be  difcharged  at  them  out  of  the  ma- 
chine, called  a  catapulta,  at  the  diftance  of  only 

Vol.     L  B  b  twenty- 
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twenty-fix  paces.  How  violently  foever  the 
dart  was  mot,  it  made  no  impreflion,  and  fcarce 
left  the  leaft  mark  upon  the  cuirafs. 

Many  nations  made  their  cuiraffes  of  flax  or 
wool :  thefe  were  coats  of  arms  made  with 
many  folds,  which  refilled,  or  very  much  broke, 
Herod,  the  force  of  blows.  That  with  which  Amafis 
].  3.C.47.  prefented  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  of  wonder- 
ful workmanfhip,  adorned  with  figures  of  va- 
rious animals ,  and  embroidered  with  gold. 
What  was  mod  furprizing  in  this  cuirafs,  was, 
that  every  thread  in  it,  though  very  fmall,  was 
compofed  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  fmaller, 
which  it  was  not  difficult  to  diflinguifh. 

I  have  faid  that  the  cuirafs  was  called  lorica 
in  Latin.  This  word  comes  from  brum,  a 
thong  or  ftrap  of  leather,  becaufe  made  of  the 
fkin  of  beafts.  And  from  the  French  word 
cuir  alfo  cuirafs  is  derived.  The  cuirafs  of  the 
Roman  legions  confifted  of  thongs,  with  which 
they  were  girt  from  the  armpits  to  the  wafte. 
They  were  alfo  made  of  leather,  covered  with 
plates  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  fcales,  or  of  iron 
rings  twifted  within  one  another  in  the  form  of 
chains.  Thefe  are  what  we  call  coats  of  mail, 
in  Latin,  lorica  hamis  conferta,  or  hamata. 

With  the  thorax  of  the  Greeks  the  foldier 
was  much  lefs  capable  of  motion,  agility,  and 
force  :  whereas  the  girts  of  leather,  fuccefiively 
covering  each  other,  left  the  Roman  foldier  en- 
tire liberty  of  action,  and  fitting  him  like  a 
veft,  defended  him  againft  darts. 

The  buckler  was  a  defenfive  piece  of  ar- 
mour, proper  to  cover  the  body.  There  were 
different  forts  of  them. 


Scutwn, 
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Scutum,  fyi©-,  or  The  fhield.  This 

buckler  was  long,  and  fometimes  of  fo  immo- 
derate a  fize,  that  it  would  cover  a  man  almoft 
from  head  to  foot.    Such  were  thofe  of  the 
Egyptians  mentioned  by  Xenophon.    It  muft  cyrop 
have  been  very  large  amongft  the  Lacedaemoni-  Ij.p.iyS. 
ans,  as  they  could  carry  the  body  of  one  who 
had  been  killed  upon  it.    From  whence  came 
the  celebrated  injunction  of  a  Spartan  mother 
to  her  fon,  when  he  fet  out  for  the  war  : 
ha  rky,  5  bt\  tuv,  that  is  to  fay,  Either  bring  back 
this  buckler,  or  return  upon  it. 

It  was  the  greateft  difgrace  to  return  from 
battle  with  the  lofs  of  the  buckler  ;  undoubted- 
ly, becaufe  it  feemed  to  argue,  that  the  foldier 
had  quitted  it  to  fly  the  more  eafily,  without 
regard  to  any  thing  but  faving  his  life.  The 
reader  may  remember,  that  Epaminondas,  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Man- 
tinasa,  when  he  was  carried  off  into  his  tent, 
afked  immediately  with  concern  and  emotion, 
whether  his  buckler  were  fafe. 

Clypeus,  fafc  It  is  often  confounded  with 
the  Scutum.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  they 
were  different ;  becaufe  in  the  cenfus,  or  mufter, 
made  by  Servius  Tullius,  the  clypeus  is  given 
to  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  the  fcutum  to  thofe 
of  the  fecond.  And  in  fact  the  fcutum  was  long 
and  fquare  :  the  clypeus  round  and  fhorter.  Both 
had  been  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
the  kings.    After  *  the  fiege  of  Veii,  the  feu* 

*  Clypeis  an  tea  Roman  i     clypeis  fecere.     Liv.  1.  8. 
ufi  :  deinde,   poftquam  fac-     n.  8. 
ti  funt  ftipendiari,  fcuta  pro 
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turn  became  more  common.  The  *  Macedo- 
nians always  made  afe  of  the  clypeus,  except 
perhaps  in  later  times. 

The  buckler  of  the  Roman  legions  was  con- 
vex, and  in  the  form  of  a  gutter-tile.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius  it  was  four  foot  long,  and  two 
Plut.  in    and  an  half  brca.l.    Thefe  bucklers  were  anti- 
Cam.      ent]y  made  of  wood,  fays  Plutarch,  in  the  life 
p'  I5°'    of  Camillus  :  but  this  Roman  general  caufed 
them  to  be  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  to  make 
them  the  better  defence  againft  blows. 

The  Parma  was  a  fmall  round  buckler, 
lighter  and  fhorter  than  the  fcutum,  ufed  by  the 
heavy-armed  infantry.  The  light-armed  foot 
and  the  cavalry  had  this  fhield. 

Pelta,  was  almoft  the  fame  thing  with  that 
called  cetra.  This  buckler  was  light,  in  the 
form  of  a  half  moon  or  femicircle  on  the  top. 

The  Sword.  The  forms  of  it  were  very 
different  and  in  great  number :  I  mail  not 
amufe  the  reader  with  defcribing  them  but  con- 
tent my  felf  with  remarking,  f  that  there  were 
long  fwords  without  points,  which  ferved  to 
ftrike  with  the  edge,  as  were  thofe  of  the  Gauls, 
of  which  we  fhall  foon  fpeak.  There  were 
others  fhorter  and  ftronger,  which  had  both 
point  and  edge,  punffim  &  ewfim,  fuch  as  the 
Spanifh  fabres  were,  which  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed from  them,  and  ufed  ever  after  with  ad- 

*  Arma,   clypeus,   farif-  difpares  ac  diffimiles  gladii. 

f?eque  illis  (Macedonibus : )  Gallis  prselongi,  ac  fine  mu- 

Komano  fcutum,  majus  cor-  cronibus  :  Hifpano,  punftim 

pori  tegumentum.  Li<u.  f.  9.  magis  qnam  casfim  aflucto 

n.  1 9.  petere  hoftem,  brevirate  ha- 

■f  Gallis,  Hifpanifque  feu-  biles,  &  cum  mucronibus, 

ta  ejufdem  forma;  fereerant,  Li<v.  L  22.  n.  46, 
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vantage.  *  With  thefe  fabres  they  cut  off 
arms,  and  heads,  and  made  moft  horrible 
wounds,  at  one  blow. 

The  manner,  in  which  the  fword  was  worn 
by  the  antients,  was  not  always  alike.  The 
Romans  generally  wore  it  on  the  right  thigh, 
to  leave  room,  without  doubt,  for  the  moving 
of  the  buckler  with  more  freedom,  which  was 
on  the  left  fide  :  but,  in  certain  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, we  fee  that  their  foldiers  wore  them  on 
the  left. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor 
Romans,  the  two  moft  warlike  nations  of  the 
world,  wore  fwordsin  times  of  peace  nor  was 
duelling  known  amongft  them. 

Pikes  or  Lances  were  uied  by  almoft 
all  nations.  Thofe  which  we  fee  upon  the  mo- 
numents made  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, are  about  fix  foot  and  an  half  long, 
including  the  iron  point. 

The  Sarijfa  of  the  Macedonians  was  of  ib 
prodigious  a  length,  that  one  could  fcarce  be- 
lieve fuch  a  weapon  could  be  ufed,  if  all  the  an- 
tients did  not  agree  in  this  point.  They  give  it 
a  length  of  fixteen  cubits,  which  maizes  eight 
yards. 

Bows  and  Arrows  are  of  the  moft  re- 
mote antiquity.  There  were  few  nations,  who 
did  not  ufe  them.  The  Cretans  were  efteemed 
excellent  archers.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
Romans  ufed  the  bow  in  the  earlieft  times  of 
the  republick.    They  introduced  it  afterwards 

*  Gladio  Hifpanienfi  de-     patentiaque  vifcera,  &  fcedi- 
truncata  corpora  brachiis  ab-     tatcm  aliam  vulnerum  vide- 
fciffis,  aut  iota  cervice  de-     runt.    Liv.  1.  31.  n.  34. 
fefta,  divifa  \  corpore  capita, 
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but  it  appears,  that  they  had  fcarce  any  archers, 
except  thofe  of  the  auxiliary  troops. 

The  Sling  was  a] fo  an  inftrument  of  war 
much  ufed  by  many  nations.  The  Balearians, 
or  the  people  of  the  iflands  now  called  Majorca 
Veget.  de  and  Minorca,  excelled  at  the  fling.  They  were 
re  milit.  f0  attentive  in  exercifing  their  youth  in  the  ufe 
•  r  c* 16  of  it,  that  they  did  not  give  them  their  food  in 
the  morning  till  they  had  hit  a  mark.  The  Ba- 
learians were  very  much  employed  in  the  armies 
of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  the  gaining  of  victories.  *  Li- 
vy  mentions  fome  cities  of  Achaia,  Egium,  Pa- 
tra?,  and  Dymse,  whofe  inhabitants  were  Mil 
more  dexterous  at  the  fling  than  the  Balearians. 
They  threw  ftones  farther,  and  with  greater 
force  and  certainty,  never  failing  to  hit  what 
part  of  the  face  they  pleafed.  Their  flings  dif- 
charged  the  ftones  with  fo  much  force,  that  nei- 
ther buckler  nor  head-piece  could  refift  their  im- 
petuofity  i  and  f  the  addrefs  of  thofe  who  ma- 
naged them  was  fuch,  according  to  the  fcrip- 
ture,  that  they  could  hit  an  hair,  without  the 
ftones  going  either  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  In- 
ftead  of  ftones  they  fometimes  charged  the  fling 
with  balls  of  lead,  which  it  carried  much  far- 
ther. 

*  Longius,  cemufque,  &  f  Among  all  this  -people 
valid Jore  iftu  quam  Balearis  there  tverefeven  hundred  men 
funditor,  co  telo  ufi  funt—  left-handed,  every  one  could 
Non  capita  folum  hoitium  JJing  Jlones  at  an  hair-breadth , 
vulnerabant,  fed  quern  lo-  and  not  mijs.  Judg.  xx  16! 
cum  deitinafient  oris.  Li-v. 
I,  38.  n.  25. 
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Javelins.    There  were  two  forts  of 
them,  which  are  : 

rPoV<p©-:  hafta.  I  call  it  javelin.  It  was  a 
kind  of  dart  not  unlike  an  arrow,  the  wood  of 
which  was  generally  three  foot  long,  and  one 
inch  thick.  The  point  was  four  inches  long, 
and  tapered  to  fo  fine  an  end,  that  it  bent  at  the 
firft  ftroke  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  ufelefs  to 
the  enemy.  The  light-armed  troops  ufed  it. 
*  They  carried  feveral  javelins  in  their  left  hand, 
with  which  they  held  their  buckler,  in  order 
to  have  the  right  free,  either  to  dart  javelins  at 
diftance,  or  to  ufe  the  fword.  f  LivY  gives 
each  of  them  feven  javelins. 

•avj^:  Pilum.  I  call  this  the  great  javelin  || , 
becaufe  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the  other. 
The  legions  darted  it  at  the  enemy,  before  they 
came  to  clofe  fight.  When  they  had  neither 
time  nor  room  they  threw  it  upon  the  ground, 
and  charged  the  enemy  fword  in  hand. 

The  Cavalry  had  almoft  the  fame  arms 
as  the  foot :  the  helmet,  the  cuirafs,  the  fword, 
the  lance,  and  a  fmaller  or  lighter  buckler. 

We  fee  in  Homer,  that  in  the  Trojan  war 
the  molt  diftinguifhed  perfons  rode  on  chariots 
drawn  by  good  horfes,  with  an  efquire  or  chario- 
teer, in  order  to  charge  thro'  battalions  with  the 

*  Et  cum  cominus  vene-  quam  equeftres,  &  feptena 

rant,  gladiis  a  velitibus  tru-  jacula  quaternos  longa  pedes 

cidabantur.   Hie  miles  tripe-  data,   prsefixa  ferro,  quale 

clalem  parmam  habet,  &  in  haftis  velitaribus  melt.  Ltv. 

dextra  haftas,  quibus  e minus  1.  26.  n.  4. 

utitur  Qnod  fi  pede  col-        ||  Arma  Romano  fcutum 

lato  pugnandum  elt,  tranfla-  &  pilum    hand  paulo 

tis  in  lsvam  haflis,  ftringit  quam  halta  vehementms  lftu 
gladium.    Liv.  1.  38.  n.  21.  '  miffuque  telum,    Liv,  I.9. 

\    Eis  parmae  breviores  n.  ig. 
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greater  vigour,  and  to  fight  with  more  advan- 
tage from  them.  But  people  were  foon  unde- 
ceived in  thefe  points,  by  the  double  inconveni- 
ence of  being  ftopt  fliort  by  hedges,  trenches  and 
ditches ;  or  remaining  ufelefs  in  the  midft  of 
the  enemy,  when  the  horfes  were  wounded. 

The  ufe  of  chariots  armed  with  fcythes  was 
afterwards  introduced.  Thefe  were  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  battle,  to  begin  it  by  breaking  the 
enemy.  This  manner  of  fighting  was  at  firft 
in  great  ufe  amongft  all  the  people  of  the  Eaft, 
and  was  believed  decifive  with  regard  to  vi&ory. 
The  people  who  excelled  moft  in  the  art  of 
war,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  did  not  adopt 
it  finding  by  experience,  that  the  cries  of  the 
troops  attacked  in  this  manner,  the  difcharges  of 
the  light-armed  foldiers,  and  ftill  more  than 
either,  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  rendered 
all  the  equipage  of  thefe  chariots  ineffe&ual,  and 
often  even  pernicious  to  thofe  who  employed 
them. 

The  nations  who  had  elephants  amongft  them, 
as  thofe  of  the  Eaft  and  Africa,  believed  that 
thofe  animals,  no  lefs  docile  than  terrible  from 
their  force  and  enormous  fize,  might  be  of 
great  ufe  to  them  in  battles.  Accordingly, 
when  inftrucled  and  guided  with  art,  they  did 
them  great  fervice.  They  carried  their  guides 
upon  their  backs,  and  were  ufually  placed  in  the 
front  of  their  armies.  Advancing  from  thence, 
they  broke  the  clofeft  ranks  with  an  impetuofi- 
ty  that  nothing  could  refift,  crufhed  whole  bat- 
talions with  their  vaft  weight,  and  diffufed  U- 
niverfal  terror  and  diforder.  To  improve  their 
crFed,  towers  were  placed  on  their  backs,  which 
were  like  portable  baftions,  from  the  tops  of 

which 
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which  chofen  troops  difcharged  darts  and  jave- 
lins upon  the  enemy,  and  compleated  their 
defeat. 

This  cuftom  fubfifted  long  amongft  the  na- 
tions I  fpeak  of,  from  whom  it  paffed  to  other 
people,  who  had  learnt  by  fatal  experience, 
how  capable  thofe  animals  were  of  contributing 
to  vi&ories.    Alexander  having  conquered  the 
nations  fubject  to  the  Perfian  empire,  and  af- 
terwards India,  began  to  make  ufe  of  ele- 
phants in  his  expeditions  •,  and  his  fucceffors,  in 
their  wars  with  each  other,  rendered  the  ufe  of 
them  very  common.    Pyrrhus  tranfported  fome 
into  Italy  •,  and  the  Romans  learnt  of  that  ge- 
neral, and  afterwards  of  Hannibal,  the  advan- 
tage to  be  made  of  them  in  a  day  of  battle. 
*  It  was  in  the  war  againft  Philip,  that  they 
ufed  them  for  the  firft  time. 

But  this  advantage,  as  great  as  it  appeared, 
was  ballanced  by  inconveniences  that  at  length 
made  them  difapprove  of  the  ufe  of  elephants. 
The  generals,  inftrutted  by  experience,  rendered 
the  attack  of  thofe  beafts  ineffectual,  by  orde- 
ring their  troops  to  open  and  give  them  free  paf- 
fage.    Befides  this,  the  frightful  cries  of  the 
enemy's  army,  joined  with  an  hail  of  darts  and 
ftones,  difcharged  on  all  fides  by  the  archers  and 
(lingers,  put  them  into  confufion,  made  them 
mad  and  furious,  and  often  obliged  them  to 
turn  upon  their  own  troops,  and  commit  the  ha- 
vock  amongft  them  intended  againft  the  enemy. 

v*  Conful  in  aciem  defcen-  aliquot  bello  Punico  habe- 

dit,  ante  figna  prima  locatis  bant,  ufi  funt.    Uo.  1.  31  - 

elephantis :  quo  auxilio  turn  n.  36. 
primum  Romani,  quia^captos 
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Liv.  1.  27.  At  fuch  times,  he  who  guided  the  elephant,  was 
n-  49-     obliged,  for  avoiding  that  misfortune,  to  plunge 
an  iron  fpike  into  their  heads,  upon  which  they 
fell  dead  immediately. 
Veget.  1.3.     Camels,  befides  being  employed  to  carry, 
^  23-     were  alfo  of  fervice  in  battles.    They  had  this 
i/cyrop.  convenience  in  them,  that  in  dry  and  fandy 
1. 7.  p.  1 76.  countries  they  could  fupport  thirft  with  eafe. 
Cyrus  made  great  ufe  of  them  in  the  battle  a- 
gainft  Craefus,  and  they  contributed  very  much 
to  the  victory  he  gained  over  him,  becaufe 
the  horfes  of  the  latter,  not  being  able  to  fup- 
port the  fmell  of  them,  were  immediately  put 
Liv.  1. 37.  into  diforder.    We  find  in  Livy,  the  Arabian 
n-  4°-     archers  mounted  on  camels  with  fwords  of  fix 
foot  long,  to  reach  the  enemy  from  the  high 
backs  of  thofe  animals.    Sometimes  two  Ara- 
bian archers  fate  back  to  back  upon  the  fame 
camel,  in  order  to  be  able,  even  in  flying,  to 
difcharge  their  darts  and  arrows  againft  their 
purfuers. 

Neither  the  elephants  nor  camels  were  of  any 
fervice  in  armies,  in  comparifon  with  that  of 
the  horfe.    That  animal  feems  defigned  by  na- 
ture for  battles.    There  is  fomething  martial  in 
Jobxxxix.his  air,  his  cheft,  his  pace,  as  Job  fo  well  ob- 
19-25.  ferves  in  his  admirable  defcription  of  him. 

In  many  countries,  the  horfe  as  well  as  horfe- 
man  were  entirely  covered  with  armour  of  iron  : 
thefe  were  called  cataphratti  equites. 

But  what  is  hard  for  us  to  comprehend,  a- 
mongft  ail  the  antient  people,  the  horfe  had 
neither  Itirrops  nor  faddle  ;  and  the  riders  never 
ufed  boots.  Education,  exercife,  and  habit, 
had  accuftomed  them  not  to  want  thofe  aids  5 
and  even  not  to  perceive  that  there  was  any  oc- 

cafion 
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cafion  for  them.    There  were  fome  horfemen, 
fuch  as  the  Numidians,  who  did  not  know  fo 
much  as  the  ufe  of  bridles  to  guide  their  horfes, 
and  who,  notwithstanding,  by  their  voice  only, 
or  the  ufe  of  the  heel  or  fpur,  made  them  ad- 
vance, fall  back,  flop,  turn  to  the  right  or 
left  ;  in  a  word,  perform  all  the  evolutions  of 
the  beft  difciplined  cavalry.    Sometimes,  hav- 
ing two  horfes,  they  leaped  from  one  to  the  o- 
ther  even  in  the  heat  of  battle,  to  eafe  the  firft 
when  fatigued.    Thefe  Numidians,  as  well  as 
the  Parthians,  were  never  more  terrible,  than 
when  they  feemedto  fly  through  fear  and  cowar- 
dice.   For  then,  facing  fuddenly  about,  they 
difcharged  their  darts  or  arrows  upon  the  ene- 
my, who  expected  nothing  lets,  and  fell  upon 
them  with  more  impetuofity  than  ever. 

I  have  related  hitherto  what  I  found  moft 
important  concerning  the  arms  of  the  antients. 
In  all  times  the  great  captains  had  a  particular 
attention  to  the  armour  of  their  troops.  They 
did  not  care  whether  they  glittered  or  not  with 
gold  and  filver  •,  they  left  fuch  idle  ornaments  to 
foft  and  effeminate  nations,  like  the  Perfians. 
They  *  approved  a  more  lively  and  martial 
brightnefs,  one  that  might  infpire  terror,  fuch 
as  was  that  of  fteel  and  brafs. 

It  was  not  only  the  brightnefs,  but  the  qua- 
lity of  the  arms  in  particular,  to  which  great 
generals  were  attentive.    The  ability  of  Cyrus  Xenoph. 
the  Great,  was  juftly  admired,  who,  upon  his  ar-  Cyrop. 
rival  at  the  camp  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  chang- 1  2-  P  4e- 

*  Macedonian  difpar  acies     ferro  atque  sere  fulgentibus. 
erat ;  cquis  virifque,  non  au-     ^  Curt.  1.  3.  c.  3. 
xo,  non  difcolori  vefte,  fed 

ed 
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ed  the  arms  of  his  troops.  Moft  of  them  ufed 
almoft  only  the  bow  and  javelin,  and  con- 
fequently  fought  only  at  a  diftance  a  kind  of 
fight,  wherein  the  greater  number  had  eafily 
the  fuperiority.  He  armed  them  with  bucklers, 
cuiraffes,  and  fwords  or  axes,  in  order  to  their 
being  in  a  condition  to  come  to  clofe  fight 
immediately  with  the  enemy,  whofe  multitude 
thereby  became  ufelefs.  Iphicrates,  the  cele- 
brated general  of  the  Athenians,  made  feveral 
ufeful  alterations  in  the  armour  of  the  foldiers, 
in  regard  to  their  fhields,  pikes,  fwords  and 
cuirafTes. 

Piut.  in  Philopcemen  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved  in  its 
Philop.  place,  changed  the  armour  of  the  Achseans, 
p  3  °'  which,  before  him  was  very  defective  ;  and  that 
alteration  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  render 
them  fuperiour  to  all  their  enemies.  There  are 
many  examples  of  this  kind,  which  it  would 
be  too  long  to  repeat  here,  that  ihew,  of  what 
advantage  to  an  army  is  the  ability  of  a  general, 
when  applied  to  reforming  whatever  may  be 
defective,  and  how  dangerous  it  is  tenacioufly 
to  retain  cuftoms  eftablifhed  by  length  of  time, 
without  daring  to  make  any  alterations  in  them, 
however  judicious  and  necefTary. 

No  people  were  ever  more  remote  from  this 
fcrupulous  attachment  than  the  Romans.  Having 
attentively  ftudied  what  their  neighbours  and 
enemies  praclrifed,  they  well  knew  how  to  ap- 
ply it  to  their  own  advantage  ;  and  by  the  dif- 
ferent alterations  they  introduced  in  their  ar- 
mies, as  well  with  regard  to  their  armour,  as 
whatever  elfe  related  to  military  affairs,  they 
rendered  them  invincible. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

SECT.  I. 

Preliminary  cares  of  the  general 

AL  L  that  we  have  feen  hitherto,  the  railing 
of  troops,  their  pay,  their  arms,  their 
provifions,  is  in  a  manner  only  the  mechamfm 
of  war.  There  are  other  (till  more  important 
cares,  that  depend  upon  the  general's  ability  and 

eX  Thofe^who  havediftinguimedthemfelves  moft 
in  the  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  have  always 
believed  it  particularly  incumbent  on  the  general 
to  fettle  the  plan  of  the  war  ;  to  examine  whe- 
ther it  is  moft  neceffary  to  aft  upon  the  offen- 
five  or  defenfive   to  concert  his  meafures  for  the 
one  or  the  other  of  thofe  purpofes  ;  to  have  an 
exad  knowledge  of  the  country  into  which  he 
marches  his  army    to  know  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  enemy's  troop  ;  to  penetrate,  if 
poffible,  his  defigns ;  to  take  proper  meafures 
at  diftance  for  difconcerting  them  •,  to  torefce 
all  the  events  that  may  happen,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  them  ;  and  to  keep  all  his  refolu- 
tions  fo  well  difguifed  and  fo  fecret,  that  no  part 
of  them  efcapes  him  and  takes  air.    In  this  laft 
point,  perhaps,   nothing  was  ever  better  ob- 
fervedthan  amongft  us,  in  the  war  lately  ter-  i73°- 
minated  ;  which  is  not  a  little  for  the  honour  of 
the  miniftry  and  officers. 

We 
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Liv.  1. 44.  We  have  feen  in  the  war  againft  Perfeus,  the 
*•  lS-  wife  precautions  taken  by  Paulus  Emilius,  be- 
fore opening  the  campaign,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  the  fuccefs  of  it  which  precau- 
tions were  the  principal  caufe  of  his  conquering 
that  prince. 

It  is  upon  thefe  preliminary  provifions  the 
fuccefs  of  enterprizes  depends.  And  it  was  by 
them  Cyrus  began,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  who  had  not 
thought  of  taking  any  fuch  meafures. 

It  is  amazing  to  confider  the  orders  given  by 
the  fame  Cyrus,  before  he  marched  againft  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  immenfe  detail  into  which  he 
entered  with  refpedt  to  all  the  neceffaries  of  the 
army. 

#  He  was  to  march  fifteen  days  through  coun- 
tries, that  had  been  deftroyed,  and  in  which 
there  were  neither  provifions  nor  forage  :  he  or- 
dered enough  of  both  for  twenty  days  to  be 
carried,  and  that  the  foldiers,  inftead  of  load- 
ing themfelves  with  baggage,  mould  exchange 
that  burthen  for  an  equal  one  of  provifions  ^ 
without  troubling  themfelves  about  beds  or  co- 
verlids for  fleeping,  the  want  of  which  their  fa- 
tigue would  fupply.    They  were  accuftomed  to 
drink  wine  ;  and  to  prevent  the  fudden  change 
of  their  drink  from  making  them  fick,  he  or- 
dered them  to  carry  a  certain  quantity  with 
them,  and  to  ufe  themfelves  by  degrees  to  do 
without  it,  and  to  content  themfelves  with  water. 
He  advifed  them  alfo  to  carry  fait  provifions  a- 
long  with  them,  hand-mills  for  grinding  corn, 
and  medicines  for  the  fick  :  to  put  into  every 
carriage  a  fickle  and  a  mattock,  and  upon  every 
beaft  of  burthen  an  ax  and  a  fcythe,  and  to  take 

care 
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care  to  fupply  themfelves  with  a  thoufand  other 
neceffaries.  He  carried  alfo  along  with  him 
fmiths,  fhoemakers,  and  other  workmen,  with 
all  manner  of  tools  ufed  in  their  trades.  For 
the  reft,  he  declared  publickly,  that  whoever 
would  charge  himfelf  with  the  care  of  fending 
provifions  to  the  camp,  mould  be  honoured 
and  rewarded  by  himfelf  and  his  friends  •,  and 
even  if  they  wanted  money  for  that  fervice, 
provided  they  would  give  fecurity,  and  engage 
to  follow  the  army,  he  would  afTift  them  with 
it.  A  detail  of  this  kind,  part  of  which  I  have 
omitted,  is  not  unworthy  of  a  general,  nor  a 
great  prince,  as  Cyrus  was. 

We  fee  in  Pericles's  harangue  to  the  Atheni- 

Thucvd. 

ans,  in  regard  to  the  Peloponnefian  war,  how  1.  9. 
much  that  great  man,  who  adminiftred  the  af- 
fairs of  his  republick  with  fo  much  wifdom, 
excelled  in  the  fcience  of  war,  and  how  vaft  and 
profound  his  forefight  was.  He  regulated  the 
plan  of  the  war,  not  only  for  one  campaign, 
but  for  its  whole  duration  and  fettled  it  upon 
the  perfedl  knowledge  he  had  himfelf,  and  im- 
parted to  the  Athenians,  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
forces.  He  determined  them  to  fliut  themfelves 
up  within  their  walls,  and  to  fuffcr  their  lands  to 
be  ruined,  rather  than  hazard  a  battle  againft  an 
army  much  more  numerous  than  their  own  ; 
whilft,  on  his  fide,  he  went  with  a  fleet  to  ra- 
vage the  whole  coaft  of  Peloponnefus.  He  re- 
commended to  them  efpecially  not  to  form  any 
enterprizes  abroad,  and  not  to  think  of  any  new 
conquefts,  upon  which  conditions  he  a  fibred 
them  of  victory.  It  was  from  defpifing  this  ad- 
vice, and  carrying  their  arms  into  Sicily,  that  the 
Athenians  were  ruined, 

Was 
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Was  there  ever  any  thing  more  wife  or  bet- 
ter concerted  than  Hannibal's  plan  of  attack- 
ing the  Romans  in  their  own  country  !  He  pro- 
pofed  the  fame  defign  to  Antiochus,  which 
would  have  diftreffed  the  Romans  exceedingly, 
had  he  followed  it :  but  that  prince  had  neither 
fufficient  extent  of  mind,  nor  difcernment  e- 
nough  to  comprehend  its  whole  advantage  and 
wifdom. 

Alexander  had  perhaps  been  ftopt  fhort,  re- 
duced by  famine,  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  his 
own  kingdom,  if  Darius,  as  we  have  obferved 
above,  had  deftroyed  the  country  through  which 
his  army  was  to  pafs,  and  had  made  a  power- 
ful diverfion  in  Macedonia,  as-  Memnon,  one 
of  his  generals,  and  one  of  the  greateft  captains 
of  antiquity,  advifed  him. 

To  form  fuch  plans,  is  not  to  make  war 
from  day  to  day,  and  in  a  manner  by  chance, 
and  to  wait  till  events  determine  us  •,  but  to  a£t 
like  a  great  man,  and  with  a  juft  knowledge  of 
the  caufe  we  have  in  hand.  *  Enterprizes  con- 
certed with  fo  much  wifdom,  feldom  fail  of 
fuccefs. 

*  Qui   vlaoriam   cupit,     dimicet  arte,  non  cafu.  Ve- 
milites    imbuat    diligenter.    get,  \,  3.  J„  prologs. 
Qui  fecundos  optat  eventus, 


SECT. 
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SECT.  II. 

Departure  and  march  of  the  troops.  * 

FTT  H  E  beginning  and  end  of  the  war,  the  Xenoph. 

*    departure  and  return  of  the  troops,  were  in  Cyrop, 
always  folemnized  by  publick  acb  of  religion  1  l' 
and  Sacrifices. 

The  reader  undoubtedly  remembers,  that  in 
the  advice  Cambyfes,  king  of  the  Perfians, 
gave  his  fon  Cyrus,  when  he  fet  out  for  his  firft 
campaign,  he  infifted  principally  upon  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  not  undertaking  any  action  great  or 
fmall,  either  for  himfelf  or  others,  without  ha- 
ving firft  confulted  the  gods,  and  offered  fa- 
crifices to  them.  He  obferved  this  counfel  with  Ibid.  1.  z\ 
furprizing  exa&nefs.  When  he  arrived  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  he  facrificed  victims  to 
the  gods  of  the  country,  and  to  thofe  of  Me- 
dia, as  foon  as  he  entered  it,  to  implore  their 
aid,  and  that  they  would  be  propitious  to  him. 
His  hiftorian  is  not  afhamed  to  repeat  in  many 
places,  that  this  prince  took  great  care,  upon 
all  occafions,  to  difcharge  this  duty,  upon  which 
he  made  the  whole  fuccefs  of  his  enterprizes 
depend.  Xenophon  himfelf,  a  warrior  and  phi- 
losopher, never  engaged  in  any  important  af- 
fair, without  having  firft  confulted  the  gods. 

All  Homer's  heroes  appear  very  religious, 
and  have  recourfe  to  the  divinity  on  all  occafions 
and  dangers. 

Alexander  the  Great  did  not  quit  Europe 
and  enter  Afia,  without  having  firft  invoked 
the  divinities  of  both. 


Vol.  I.  C  c 


Hannibal, 
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iLtv.  I.  21.  Hannibal,  before  he  engaged  in  the  war  a- 
n.  21.  gainft  the  Romans,  went  exprefsly  to  Cadiz,  to 
acquit  himfelf  of  the  vows  he  had  made  to 
Hercules,  and  to  implore  his  protection  by  new 
ones,  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  he  had 
undertaken. 

The  Greeks  were  very  religious  obfervers  of 
this  duty.  Their  armies  never  took  the  field 
without  being  attended  by  arufpices,  ficrificers, 
and  other  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods, 
of  which  they  believed  it  their  duty  to  be  af- 
fured  before  they  hazarded  a  battle. 

But  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  Ro- 
.  mans  were  the  moft  exact  in  their  recourfe  to 
the  divinity,  either  *  in  the  beginning  of  their 
wars,  in  the  great  dangers  to  which  they  found 
themfelves  fometimes  expofed,  or  after  their 
victories  ;  and  afcribed  the  fuccefs  of  their 
arms  folely  to  the  care  they  had  taken  to  render 
this  homage  to  their  gods. 

They  were  miftaken  in  the  object,  not  the 
principle  and  this  univerfal  cuftom  of  all  na- 
tions fhews,  that  they  always  acknowledged  a 
fupreme  and  almighty  Being,  who  governed  the 
world,  and  difpofed  at  his  will  of  all  events, 
and  in  particular  of  thofe  of  war,  attentive  to 
the  prayers  and  vows  addrefled  to  him. 

*  Ejus  belli  (contra  An-     populus   Romanus  jufliflet. 
nibalem  )   causa  fupplicatio     H<v>  1.  21.  n.  17. 
per  urbem  habita,  atque  a-        Civitas  religiofa,  in  prin- 
dotati  dii,  ut  bene  ac  felici-     cipiis  maxime  novorum  bel-1 
ter  eveniret  quod    bellum    lorum,  fupplicationes  habuit.1 

Id.  1.  3  j.  n.  9. 
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March  of  the  army. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  army 
affembled  at  the  time  and  place  fixed,  it  began 
to  march.  To  avoid  prolixity,  I  fhall  fp?ak 
only  of  the  Romans  in  this  place :  from  whence 
the  Reader  may  form  a  judgment  of  other 
nations. 

It  is  amazing  to  confider  the  loads  under 
which  the  foldiers  marched.  Befides  their  arms, 
fays  *  Cicero,  the  buckler,  the  fword,  the  hel- 
met, (the  javelins,  or  half-pikes,  might  be  ad- 
ded )  befides  thefe  arms  which  they  confide- 
red  no  more  as  a  burthen  than  their  limbs, 
for  they  faid  their  arms  were  in  a  manner  a 
foldier's  members ;  they  carried  provifions  for 
feveral  days,  and  fometimes  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  with  all  the  implements  for  dreffing 
their  food,  and  each  a  ftake  or  palifade  of  con- 
futable weight,  f  Vegetius  recommends  the 
exercifing  young  foldiers,  in  carrying  a  weight 
of  above  five  and  forty  pounds,  a  day's  march 
in  theufual  pace  of  the  army,  in  order  to  their 
being  accuftomed  to  it  againft  times  of  occafion 

*  Noun  exercitus  primum  fi  ufus  forer,  abjedti*  oneri- 
unde  nomen  habeant,  vides.  bus,   expeditis    armis,  ut 
Deinde  qui  labor,  quantus  membris,   pugnare  pdffint 
agmmis  .'  ferre  plus  dimidia-  Cic.  Tu&tf.  ->   n  27 
n  menfis  cibaria,   ferre  fi  f  Pondus  quoque  bajulare 
qmq1  ad  ufum  velmt,  ferre  ufque  ad  60  libras  &  iter  fa- 
vallum:  nam  fcutum,  gladi-  cere  gradu  militari,  frequen- 
um  galeam  in  onere  noftri  tiffime  cogendi  funt  iunio- 
milites  non  plus  numerant  res,  quibus  in  arduis  expe- 
quam  humeros,  lacertos,  ma-  dicionibus  neceffitas  imminec 
nus.  #  Arma  emm,  membra  annonam   paritcr    &  arma 
mihtis    efle   ducunt;   quae  portandi.    AW  1,  u  c  10 
quidem  ita  gerunt  apte,  ut,  '  y' 

c  c  2  and 
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and  neceffity.    *  And  this  was  the  practife  of 
the  antient  Roman  foldiers. 
Veget         Theufual  f  march  of  the  Roman  army,  ac- 
c.  27.      cording  to  Vegetius,  was  twenty  thoufand  paces 
a  day  ;  that  is  to  fay,  at  leaft  fix  leagues,  al- 
lowing three  thoufand  paces  to  each  league. 
Three  times  a  month,  to  accuftom  the  foldiers 
to  it,  the  foot  as  well  as  horfe  were  obliged  to 
Debell.    take  this  march.    By  an  exact  calculation  of 
Gall.  1.7.  what  Csefar  relates  of  a  fudden  march,  which 
he  made  at  the  time  he  befieged  Gergovia,  we 
End  that  in  four  and  twenty  hours  he  marched 
fifty  thoufand  paces.    This  he  did  with  the  tit  J 
moft  expedition.    In  reducing  it  to  lefs  than 
half,   it  makes  the  ufual  days  march  of  fix 
leagues. 

Xcnoph.       Xenophon   regularly   lets  down  the  days 
de  Exped.  marches  of  the  troops,  who  returned  into  Greece 
cyr  l-  7-  after  the  death  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  made 
P'  427'    the  fine  retreat,  fo  much  celebrated  in  hiftory. 
All  thefe  marches,  one  with  the  other,  were  ||  fix 
parafangas,  that  is  to  fiy,  more  than  fix  of  our 
leagues.    The  ufual  marches  of  our  armies  are 
far  from  being  fo  long  ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to 

*  Non  fecus  ac  patriis  acer  Romanus  in  armis 
Injufto  fub  fafce  viam  cum  carpit,  &  hofti 
Ante  cxpeftatum  pofitis  flat  in  agmine  caftris. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  3. 

As  when  the  warlike  Roman  under  arms, 

Chargd  with  a  baggage  of  unequal  weight, 

Purfues  his  ?narch,  and  unexpeiled ftands 

Pitching  his  fudden  tent  before  the  foe.  Trap. 

•f*  Milirari  gradu  viginti  Perfian  meafure  of  the  ways.  \ 

millia  paffuum  horis   dun-  The  leaf  confifed  of  thirty 

taxat  quinque  seftivis  confici-  fiadia,   each  ftadium   of  a 

enda  funt.    Veget.  \.  1.  c.  9.  hundred  and  twenty-five  geo- 

I  The  Parafanga  was   a  metrical  paces. 

i  compre- 
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icomprehend  how  the  antients  made  them  fo. 
[Their  meafures  have  varied  very  much,  which 
(perhaps  is  the  reafon  of  this  difference  between 
"their  day's  march  and  ours. 

The  conful  and  even  the  dictator,  marched 
at  the  head  of  the  legions  on  foot,  becaule  the 
greateft  force  of  the  Romans  confifting  in  the 
[infantry,  they  believed  it  neceffary  for  the  gene- 
ral to  remain  always  at  the  head  of  the  battali- 
ons. But  as  age  or  infirmity  might  difable  the  pjut. 
dictator  to  fupport  that  fitigue,  *  before  he  fet  Fab. 
out  for  the  army,  he  applied  to  the  people,  to  !75- 
demand  a  difpenfation  from  obferving  that  law 
eftablifhed  by  antient  cuftom,  and  permiffion  to 
ride  on  horfeback.  f  Suetonius  reprefents  Julius 
Caefar  as  indefatigable,  marching  at  the  head  of 
his  armies,  fometimes  on  horfeback,  but  gene- 
rally on  foot,  and  bareheaded,  however  the  fun 
fhined,  or  how  hard  foever  it  rained.  ||  Pliny 
praifes  Trajan,  for  having  accuftomed  himfelf 
early  to  march  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  legions 
under  his  command  ;  without  ever  ufing  either 
chariot  or  horfe,  tho'  he  had  immenfe  countries 
to  traverfe  5  and  he  always  did  the  fame  after 
he  became  emperor,  Casfar,  of  whom  I  fpoke 
juft  before,  either  fwam  or  forded  rivers.  It 
was  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  the  fame,  and  to 
fupport  all  the  fatigues  of  war,  that  the  young 
Romans  exercifed  themfelves  in  horfe  and  foot- 

*  Dictator  tulit  ad  popu-  feu  fol  feu  imber  elTct.  Sue- 

;lum,  ut   equum   afcendere  ton.  inJul.Caef. 
liceret.    Linj.  1.  23.  n.  14.  ||  Per  hoc  omne  fpatium 

-f-  Laboris  ultra  fidempa-  cum   legiones  duceres  — 

tiens  erat .  in  agmine  non  non  vehiculum  uuquam,  non 

nunquam  equo,  fsepius  pedi-  equum  refpex:fti.    Plin.  in 

\  bus  anteibat,  capite  dete&o  Trajan. 

C  c  3  races^ 
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races,  and  all  covered  with  fweat  after  fuch  vio- 
lent exercifes,  threw  themfelves  into  the  Tyber, 
and  fwam  over  it.  Care  was  taken  to  form 
thofe  for  feveral  years  that  were  to  recruit  the  le- 
gions, and  had  not  ferved  before.  For  this 
purpofe  they  made,  choice  of  the  moft  healthy, 
the  moft  aclive,  and  the  moft  robuft:.  They 
were  exercifed  by  fatigues,  marches  and  toils, 
which  were  gradually  encreafed  ;  and  fuch  as  ex- 
perience fhewed  to  be  unequal  to  this  difcipline 
were  difmiffed,  and  only  tried  foldiers  retained, 
who  formed  a  body  of  chofen  troops. 

It  was  this  manly,  hard  and  robuft  educa- 
tion, which  at  Rome,  and  long  before  at  Spar- 
ta, and  in  Perfia,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  made 
the  foldiery  indefatigable  and  invincible. 

SECT.  III. 

Conftrutlion  and  fortification  of  the  camp. 

T  Suppofe  the  army  upon  a  march.  Though 
it  were  ft  ill  in  the  territory  of  Rome,  and 
had  only  one  night  to  pafs  in  a  place,  it  en- 
camped in  all  the  forms,  with  no  other  diffe- 
rence, than  that  the  camp  was  lefs  fortified  there 
perhaps  than  in  the  enemy's  country.  From 
thence  comes  this  manner  of  fpeaking  fo  ufual 
■  in  Latin  authors,  primis  cafiris,  fecundis  caftris, 
&c.  at  the  firft  camp,  at  the  fecond  camp :  to 
fignify  the  firft  or  fecond  day's  march  >  be^ 
caufe,  however  fhort  their  ftay  was  to  be  in  a 

I  place,' they  never  failed  to  form  a  camp  in 

it.    They  called  it  ftatha,  when  they  were  to 

Liv.l.  37.  ft?/y  feveral  days  in  it:  ibi  plum  dies  Jlativa 
babuit. 

This 
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This  exact  nefs  of  the  Romans  in  their  own 
[country,    fufticiently  intimates  their  ftrictnels 
[when  in  fight  of,  or  near,  the  enemy.    Jt  was 
[a  Jaw  amongft  them,  eftablifhed  by  long  cuf- 
I  torn,  never  to  hazard  a  battle,  till  they  had  fi- 
nimed  their  camp.    We  have  feen  Paulus  E- 
milius  fufpend  and  arreft  the  ardour  of  his  whole 
army  to  attack  Perfeus,  for  no  other  reafon,  but 
.  bccaufe  they  had  not  formed  their  camp.  *  In 
the  war  with  the  Gauls,  the  commanders  of  the 
Roman  army  were  reproached  with  having  o- 
mitted  this  wife  precaution,  and  the  lofs  of  the 
battle  of  Allia  was  partly  attributed  to  it.  The 
fuccefs  of  arms  being  uncertain,  the  Romans 
wifely  took  care  to  fecure  themfelves  a  retreat 
in  cafe  of  the  worft.    The  fortified  camp  put  a 
fbop  to  the  enemy's  victory,  received  the  troops 
that  retired  in  fafety,  enabled  them  to  renew  the 
battle  with  more  fuccefs,  and  prevented  their 
being  entirely  routed  j  whereas  without  the  re- 
fuge of  a  camp,  an  army,  though  compofed  of 
good  troops,  was  expofed  to  a  final  defeat,  and 
to  being  inevitably  cut  to  pieces. 

The  camp  was  of  a  fquare  form,  contrary  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks,  who  made  theirs 
round,  -f-  The  citizens  and  allies  divided  the 
work  equally  between  them.  If  the  enemy 
were  near,  part  of  the  troops  continued  under 

*   Ibi   Tribuni  militum        Csefar — fingula  latera  caf- 

non  loco  caftris  ante  capto,  trorum  fingulis  attributi  le- 

non    praemunito  vallo  quo  gionibus  munienda,  iblTam- 

rcceptus  elTet   inftruunt  que  ad  eandem  magnitudi- 

aciem.    Li<v.  \.  5;  n.  37.  nem  prsefici  jubat  ;  reliquas 

\  Trifariam  Romanimu-  legiones  in  armis  expeditas 

niebant,  alius  exercitus  prae-  contra  hoftem  conftituit.  Ccef. 

lio  ihtcntus  ftabat.    lav.  de  bell,  civil.  \.  1. 
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arms,  whilft  the  reft  were  employed  in  throw- 
ing up  the  intrenchments.  They  began  by 
digging  trenches  of  greater  or  lefs  depth,  ac- 
cording to  the  occafion.  They  were  at  leaft 
eight  foot  broad  by  fix  deep  :  but  they  were  of- 
ten twelve  foot  in  breadth,  and  fometimes  more, 
to  fifteen  or  twenty.  Of  the  earth  dug  out  of 
the.  fofse,  and  thrown  up  on  the  fide  of  the 
camp,  they  formed  the  parapet  or  breaft-work, 
and  to  make  it  the  firmer,  they  mingled  it  with 
turf  cut  in  a  certain  fize  and  form.  Upon  the 
brow  of  this  parapet  the  palifodes  were  planted. 
I  mall  repeat  all  that  Polybius  remarks  upon 
thefe  Hakes,  with  which  the  intrenchment  of 
the  camp  was  ftrengthened,  though  I  have  al- 
ready done  it  elfewhere,  becaufe  this  is  the  pro- 
per place  for  it.  He  fpeaks  of  them,  upon 
the  occafion  of  the  order  given  by  Flami- 
ninus  to  his  troops,  to  cut  flakes  againfl  they 
mould  have  ocafion  to  ufe  them. 
IPolyb.  Thiscuftom,  fays  Polybius,  which  is  eafy 
1. 17.  p.  to  put  in  pra&ife  amongft  the  Romans,  pafies 
754»  755-  for  impcflible  with  the  Greeks.  They  can 
hardly  fupport  their  own  weight  upon  their 
marches :  whilft  the  Romans,  notwithftanding 
the  buckler,  which  hangs  at  their  lhoulders, 
and  the  javelins  which  they  carry  in  their  hands, 
load  themfelves  alfo  with  flakes  or  palifades, 
which  are  very  different  from  thofe  of  the 
Greeks.  With  the  latter,  thofe  are  beft,  which 
have  many  ftrong  branches  about  the  trunk. 
The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  leave  only  three 
or  four  at  moft  upon  it,  and  that  only  on  one 
fide.  Jn  this  manner  a  man  can  carry  two  or 
three  bound  together,  and  much  more  ufe  may 
be  made  of  them,    Thofe  of  the  Greeks  are 

more 
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more  eafily  pulled  up.    If  the  flake  be  fixed  by 
itfelf,  as  its  branches  are  flrong,  and  in  great 
number,  two  or  three  foldiers  will  eafily  pull  it 
away    and  thereby  an  opening  is  made  for  the 
enemy,  without  reckoning  that  the  neighbou- 
ring  flakes  will   be  looiened,  becaufe  their 
branches  are  too  fhort  to  be  interwoven  with 
each  other.    But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the 
Romans.    The  branches  of  their  palifades^  are 
fo  flrongly  inferted  into  each  other,  that  it  is 
hard  to  diflinguifh  the  flake  they  belong  to. 
And  it  is  as  little  practicable  to  thruft  the  hand 
thro'  thefe  branches  to  pull  up  the  pali  fades  •,  be- 
caufe being  well  fattened  and  twifled  together, 
they  leave  no  opening,  and  are  carefully  fharp- 
ned  at  their  ends.    Even  though  they  could  be 
taken  hold  of,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  pull  them 
out  of  the  ground,  and  that  for  two  reafons. 
The  firft  is,  becaufe  they  are  driven  in  fo  deep, 
that  they  cannot  be  moved  •,  and  the  fecond,  be- 
caufe their  branches  are  interwoven  with  each 
other  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  be  flir- 
red  without  feveral  more.    Two  or  three  men 
might  unite  their  ftrength  in  vain  to  draw  one 
of  them  out,  which,  however,  if  they  effected, 
by  drawing  it  a  great  while  to  and  fro  till  it 
was  loofe,  the  opening  it  would  leave,  would  be 
almoft  imperceptible.    Thefe  flakes  therefore 
have  three  advantages.    They  are  every  where 
to  be  had    they  are  eafy  to  carry  ;  and  are  a 
fecure  barrier  to  a  camp,  becaufe  very  difficult 
to  break  through.    In  my  opinion  ( fays  Poly- 
bius,  in  the  conclufion  he  deduces  from  all  he 
fays )  there  is  nothing  practifed  by  the  Romans 
in  war,  more  worthy  of  being  imitated. 

The 
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The  form,  dimenfion,  and  diftribution  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  camp  were  always  the 
lame  ;  fo  that  the  Romans  knew  immediately 
where  their  tents  were  to  be  pitched.  The 
Greeks  differed  from  them  in  this.    When  they 
were  to  incamp,  they  always  chofe  the  place 
that  was  ftrongeft  by  its  fituation,  as  well  to 
fpare  themfelves  the  trouble  of  running  a  trench 
round  their  camp,  as  becaufe  they  were  con-, 
vinced,  that  the  fortifications  of  nature  were  far 
more  fecure  than  thofe  of  art.    From  thence 
arofe  the  neceffity  of  giving  their  camps  ali  forts 
of  forms,  according  to  the  nature  of  places 
and  to  vary  the  different  parts  of  them  j  which 
occafioned  fuch  a  confufion,  as  made  it  difficult 
for  the  foldier  to  know  exactly  either  his  own 
quarters,  or  that  of  his  corps. 

The  form  and  diftribution  of  the  Roman  - 
camp  admits  of  great  difficulties,  and  has  oc- 
cafioned great  difputes  amongft  the  learned.  I 
lhall  repeat  in  this  place  what  Poly bius  has  faid 
upon  this  head,  and  lhall  endeavour  to  explain 
him  in  fome  places,  and  to  fupply  what  he  has 
omitted  in  others. 

_  He  fpeaks  of  a  confular  army,  which,  in  his 
time,  confifted  in  the  firft  place,  of  two  Ro- 
man legions,  each  containing  four  thoufand  two 
hundred  foot,  and  three  hundred  horfe  j  and  in 
the  fecond,  of  the  troops  of  the  allies,  a  like 
number  of  infantry,  and  generally  double  the 
number  of  cavalry,  which  made  in  all,  Ro- 
mans and  allies,  eighteen  thoufand  fix  hundred 
mcn.^  For  the  better  conceiving  the  difpofition 
of  this  camp,  we  fhould  remember  what  has 
been  faid  above  upon  the  different  parts  into 
winch  the  Roman  legion  was  divided. 
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SECT.  IV. 

Difpofilion  of  the  Roman  *  camp  according  to 
Polfbius. 

AFTER  the  place  for  the  camp  is  marked 
out,  fays  Polybius,  which  is  always  chofen 
for  its  convenience  in  refpeft  to  water  and.  fo- 
rage, a  part  of  it  is  allotted  for  die  general's 
tent,  which  I  fhall  otherwife  call  the  Praetori- 
um,  upon  an  higher  ground  than  the  reft, 
from  whence  he  may  fee  with  the  greater  eafe  all 
that  partes,  and  difpatch  the  neceifary  orders  (i). 
A  flag  was  generally  planted  on  the  ground 
where  this  tent  was  to  be  pitched,  round;  which 
a  fquare  fpace  was  marked  out  in  fuch  manner, 
that  the  four  fides  were  an  hundred  foot  diilant 
from  the  flag,  and  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
conful  about  four  acres.  Near  his  tent  were  e- 
rected  the  altar,  on  which  fieri fices  were  offered, 
and  the  tribunal  for  difpenfmg  juftice. 

The  conful  commands  two  legions,  of  which 
each  has  fix  tribunes,  which  make  twelve  in  all. 
Their  tents  are  placed  in  a  right  line  parallel 
to  the  front  of  the  Prsetorium,  at  the  diftance 
cf  fifty  foot.  In  this  fpace  of  fifty  foot  are  the 
horfes,  beafts  of  burden,  and  the  whole  equi- 
page of  the  tribunes.  Their  tents  are  pitched 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  have  the  Prsetorium 
in  the  rear,  and  in  the  front  all  the  reft  of  the 
camp.    The  tents  of  the  tribunes  at  equal  dif- 

*  At  the  end  of  this  feclion     phers  to  which  thofe  in  the 
the  reader  will  find  a  print  of    text  refer, 
the  Roman  camp,  with  cl- 
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tances  from  each  other  take  up  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  ground,  upon  which  the  legions  are  in- 
camped  (2). 

Between  the  tents  of  the  legions  and  tribunes, 
a  fpace  of  an  hundred  foot  in  breadth  parallel 
to  thofe  of  the  tribunes  is  left,  which  forms  a 
ftreet,  called  Ptincipia,  equal  in  length  to  the 
breadth  of  the  camp,  which  divides  the  whole 
camp  into  the  upper  and  lower  parts  (3). 

Beyond  this  ftreet  were  placed  the  tents  of  the 
legions.  The  fpace  which  they  occupy  is  divi- 
ded in  the  midft  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  ftreet 
of  fifty  foot  broad,  which  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  camp.  On  each  fide  on  the  fame 
line  were  the  quarters  of  thehorfe,  the  Triarii, 
the  Principes,  and  Haftarii.  Between  the  Tria- 
rii and  the  Principes,  there  is  on  both  fides  a 
ftreet  of  the  fame  breadth  with  that  in  the  mid- 
die,  which,  as  well  as  the  latter,  runs  the 
whole  length  of  this  fpace.  It  is  alfo  cut  by  a 
crofs  ftreet  called  the  fifth,  Quintana,  becaufe  it 
opened  beyond  the  fifth  maniple. 

As  each  of  the  four  bodies,  I  have  juft  named, 
was  divided  into  ten  parts ;  the  cavalry  into  ten 
companies,  Turmas,  each  of  thirty  men  ;  the 
three  other  bodies  into  ten  maniples,  of  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  each,  except  thofe  of  the  Tria- 
rii, which  confifted  of  only  half  that  number  ; 
the  quarters  of  the  horfe,  Triarii,  Principes, 
and  Haftarii,  were  feverally  divided,  each  into 
ten  fquares,  along  the  fpace  affigned  the  legions 
as  above  defcribed.  Each  of  thefe  fquares  were 
an  hundred  foot  every  way,  except  thofe  of  the 
Triarii,  which  were  only  fifty  foot  fquare, 
upon  account  of  their  fmaller  number,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

The 
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The  tents,  whether  of  the  cavalry  or  infan- 
try, are  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner,  with  their 
fronts  towards  the  ftreets. 

The  cavalry  of  the  two  legions  are  firft  quar- 
tered facing  each  other,  and  feparated  by  a  fpace 
of  fifty  foot,  which  is  the  breadth  of  the  ftreet 
in  the  middle.  This  cavalry  making  only  fix 
hundred  men,  each  fquare  contained  thirty  horfe 
on  each  fide  (4),  which  are  the  tenth  part  of 
three  hundred.  On  the  fide  of  the  cavalry,  the 
Triarii  are  quartered,  a  maniple  behind  a  troop 
of  horfe,  both  in  the  fame  form.  They  join  as 
to  the  ground,  but  the  Triarii  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  horfe,  and  here  each  maniple  is  only 
half  as  broad  as  long,  becaufe  the  Triarii  are 
kfs  in  number  than  the  other  kind  of  troops  (5). 

At  fifty  foot  diftance  and  fronting  the  Triarii, 
a  fpace  which  forms  a  ftreet  on  each  fide  in 
length,  the  Principes  are  placed  along  the  fide 
of  the  interval  (6). 

Behind  the  Principes  the  Haftarii  were  quar- 
tered, joining  as  to  the  ground,  but  fronting  the 
different  way  (7). 

Thus  far  we  have  defcribed  the  quarters  of 
the  two  Roman  legions,  that  formed  the  con- 
ful'sarmy,  and  confuted  of  eight  thoufand  four 
hundred  foot,  and  fix  hundred  horfe.  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  difpofe  of  the  allies.  Their  in- 
fantry were  equal  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and 
their  cavalry  twice  their  number.  In  removing, 
for  the  extraordinaries  or  Evacati,  the  fifth  part 
of  the  infantry,  that  is  to  fay,  fixteen  hundred 
foot,  and  a  third  of  the  cavalry,  or  four  hun- 
dred men,  there  remained  in  the  whole  feven 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty  men,  horfe 
and  foot,  to  quarter. 
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At  fifty  foot  diftance,  and  facing  the 'Roma* 
Haftarii,  a  fpace  which  formed  a  new  ftreet  on 
each  fide,  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  encamp  (8), 
upon  a  breadth  of  an  hundred  and  thirty-thrde 
loot,  and  lomething  more. 

Bjhind  that  cavalry,  and  on  the  fame  line, 
mcamp  their  infantry  upon  a  breadth  of  two 
hundred  foot  (9). 

At  the  head  of  every  maniple  on  each  fide 
are  the  tents  of  the  centurions.  The  lame,  no 
doubt,  mould  be  laid  of  the  tents  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  horfe,  though  Polybius  does  not 
mention  them.  Part  of  the  remaining  fpace 
behind  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  and  on  die  two 
iides  of  the  Prastorium  or  conful's  tent,  was  em- 
ployed for  a  market  (10),  and  the  reft  for  tne 
qtfeftor,  the  treafury,  and  the  ammunition  (11). 

Upon  the  right  and  left,  on  the  fides  and  be- 
yond the  M-  tent  of  the  tribunes,  facing  the  Prae- 
torium  on  a  right  line,  were  the  quarters  of  the 
extraordinary  *  cavalry,  Evocatorum  (12— 14) ; 
and  of  the  other  voluntier  horfe,  Seletlorum 
C1 3~i50    All  this  cavalry  faced  on  one  fide 
towards  the  place  of  the  qusftor,  arid  on  the 
other  towards  the  market.    It  did  not  only  in- 
camp  near  the  conful's  perfon,  but  often  attend- 
ed him  upon  marches  ;  in  a  word,  it  waso-ene- 
rally  at  hand  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  conful 
and  -quasftor. 

*  Theft  two   corps   were  the  emperors.    The  Seledi  or 

horfe     either  chofen  by  the  Ablefti,    whether   horfe  or 

confu's  them/e  ves,  or  fucb  as  foot,  were  drawn  out  of  the 

vountarny    attended   them.  allies.    The  Evoc&ti  were  <vo- 

Ihis  gave  birth  to  the  Prev-  hntiers,  old  foldiers,  either 

toruin  cohorts  or  bands  under  citizens  or  allies. 
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The  Roman  infantry,  extraordinary  and  vo- 
luntiers,  are  in  the  rear  of  the  horfe  laft  fpoken 
of,  and  upon  the  fame  line  (i6),  and  do  the 
fame  fervice  for  the  conful  and  quaeftor. 

Above  this  horfe  and  foot  is  a  ftreet  an  hun- 
dred foot  broad,  which  runs  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  camp. 

On  the  other  fide  of  this  fpace  are  the  quarters 
of  the  extraordinary  horfe  of  the  allies  facing 
the  market,  the  PraEtorium,  and  the  treafury, 
or  place  of  the  quseftor  (17). 

The  extraordinary  foot  of  the  allies  were  en- 
camped behind  their  horfe,  and  faced  the  in- 
trenchment  and  the  extremity  of  the  camp  (18). 

The  void  fpaces  that  remained  on  both  fides 
were  allotted  to  ftrangers  and  allies,  who  came 
later  than  the  reft  (19). 

All  things  thus  difpofed,  we  fee  the  camp 
forms  a  fquare,  and  that  as  well  by  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  ftreets  as  the  whole  difpofition,  it 
very  much  refembles  a  city.  And  this  was  the 
foldiers  idea  of  it,  who  confidered  the  camp  as 
their  country,  and  the  tents  as  their  houfes. 

Thefe  tents  were  generally  made  of  fkins  ; 
from  whence  came  the  expreffion  much  ufed  by 
authors  ,  fub  pettibus  habit  are.  The  foldiers 
joined  together  in  meffes,  which  they  called 
Contubernia.  Thefe  generally  confided  of  eight 
or  ten  men. 

From  the  entrenchment  to  the  tents  is  a  fpace 
of  two  hundred  foot;  and  that  interval  is  of 
very  great  ufe,  either  for  the  entrance  or  depar- 
ture of  the  legions.  For  each  body  of  troops 
advances  into  that  fpace  by  the  ftreet  before 
him,  fo  that  the  troops  not  marching  in  the 
fame  way,  were  not  in  danger  of  crowding  and 

breaking 
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breaking  each  others  ranks.  Befides  which, 
the  cattle,  and  whatever  is  taken  from  the  ene- 
my, is  placed  there,  where  a  guard  is  kept  du- 
ring the  night.  Another  confiderable  advan- 
tage of  it  is,  that  in  attacks  by  night,  neither 
fire  nor  dart  can  be  thrown  to  them  ;  or  if  that 
happens,  it  is  very  feldom,  and  can  do  no  great 
execution  ;  the  foldiers  being  at  fo  great  a  dif- 
tance,  and  under  the  cover  of  their  tents.  If 
the  camp  of  Syphax  and  Afdrubal  in  Africa  had 
been  inclofed  within  fo  great  a  fpace,  Scipio 
had  never  been  able  to  have  burnt  it  in  one  night. 

By  the  exacl  calculation  of  the  camp,  as  Po- 
ly bius  defcribes  it,  each  front  contained  2016 
feet,  which  make  672  yards  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
fuperflcies  of  the  camp  was  4064256  feet,  or 
225792  fquare  yards. 

When  the  number  of  the  troops  was  greater, 
the  meafure  and  extent  of  the  camp  was  aug- 
LIv.  1.  27.  mented  without  changing    its  form.  When 
n.  46.      the  conful  Livius  Salinator  received  his  collegue 
Nero  into  his  camp,  the  extent  of  the  camp 
was  not  enlarged  ;  the  troops  were  only  made 
to  take  up  lefs  ground,  becaufe  thofe  of  Nero 
were  not  to  ftay  long  ;  which  was  what  de- 
ceived Afdrubal.    Cafira  nihil  aucla  errorem 
faciei  ant. 

Poly  bius  does  not  tell  us,  where  the  lieute- 
nants, Legati,  who  held  the  firft  rank  after  the 
conful,  or  the  prastors  and  other  officers,  en- 
camped. It  is  very  likely,  that  they  were  not 
far  from  the  conful,  with  whom  they  had  a 
continual  intercourfe  as  well  as  the  tribunes. 

Nor  is  he  more  exprefs  upon  the  gates  of  the 
camp,  which  were  four  according  to  Livy. 
Uv.  1. 40.  Ad  quatuor  prtas  exercitum  Bfiruxif,  ut,  fiyto 
c- 27'  dato% 
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dato,  ex  omnibus  partibus  eruptionem  facerent. 
He  afterwards  calls  them,  the  Extraordinary , 
the  Right  principal,  the  Left  principal,  and  the 
Queeftorian.  They  have  alfo  other  names,  a- 
bout  which  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile 
authors.  It  is  believed  that  the  Extraordinary 
gate  was  called  fo,  becaufe  near  the  place  where 
the  extraordinary  troops  encamped  ;  and  that 
it  was  the  fame  as  the  Praetorian,  which  took 
its  name  from  its  nearnefs  to  the  Prsetorium. 
The  gate  oppofite  to  this,  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  camp,  was  called  porta  Decumana, 
becaufe  near  the  ten  maniples  of  each  legion  •, 
and  very  probably  is  the  fame  with  the  Quafto- 
rian,  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  place  above 
cited.  I  mall  not  expatiate  any  farther  upon 
thefe  gates,  which  would  require  long  difler- 
tations. 

But  we  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  order, 
difpofition,  and  fymmetry  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  Roman  camp,  which  refembles  rather  a 
city  than  a  camp  :  the  tent  of  the  general 
placed  on  an  eminence,  in  the  midfb  of  the 
altars  and  ftatues  of  the  gods,  which  feemed 
to  render  the  Divinity  prefent  amongft  them, 
and  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  the  principal 
officers,  always  ready  to  receive  and  execute 
his  orders.  Four  great  ftreets,  which  lead  to 
the  four  gates  of  the  camp,  with  abundance  of 
other  ftreets  on  each  fide  of  them,  all  parallel 
to  each  other.  An  infinity  of  tents,  placed  in 
a  line  at  equal  difbances,  and  with  perfect  fym- 
metry. And  this  camp  fo  vaft  and  extenfive, 
and  fo  diverfified  in  its  parts,  which  feemed  to 
have  coft  infinite  time  and  pains,  was  often  the 
work  of  an  hour  or  two,  as  if  it  had  rofe  of  it- 
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feif  out  of  the  earth.  All  this,  however,  is 
nothing  in  comparifon  with  what,  in  a  manner, 
conftitutes  the  foul  of  the  camp  :  I  mean  the 
wifdom  of  command,  the  attention  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  general,  the  perfect  fubmiffion^of 
the  fubaltern  officers,  the  entire  obedience  of  the 
foldiers  to  the  orders  of  their  chiefs,  and  the 
military  difcipline,  obferved  with  unexampled 
ftrictnefs  and  fe verity  :  qualities  which  ranked 
the  Roman  people  above  all  nations,  and  at 
length  made  them  their  mailers.  The  Roman 
manner  of  encamping  muft  have  been  very  ex- 
cellent and  perfect,  as  they  obferved  it  inviola- 
bly for  fo  many  ages,  and  with  fo  great  fuccefs, 
and  there  is  almoft  no  example  of  their  camp's 
being  forced  by  their  enemies. 

*  This  cuftom  of  fortifying  camps  regularly, 
which  the  Romans  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft 
effential  parts  of  military  knowledge  and  dif- 
cipline,  has   been  difufed  by  the  moderns. 
The  number  of  troops  of  which  armies  are  now 
compofed,  and  that  occupies  a  confiderable  ex- 
tent of  ground,  feems  to  render  this  work  im- 
Xenoph.   practicable,  which  would  become  infinite.  The 
in  Cyrop.  people  of  Afia,  whofe  armies  were  far  more 
L  2.  P.  80.  numerous  than  ours,  never  failed  to  enclofe  their 
camp,  at  leaft  with  very  deep  trenches,  though 
they  flayed  only  a  day  or  a  night  •,  and  often 
fortified  it  with  good  palifades.    Xenophon  ob- 
lerves,  that  it  was  the  great  number  of  their 
troops  itfelf,  that  rendered  this  practice  eafy. 

It  is  agreed,  that  no  people  ever  carried  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  art  of  war  to  an 
higher  degree  of  perfection  than  the  Romans  : 
but  it  mull  be  confefled,  that  their  principal 
excellency  lay  in  the  art  of  encamping,  and  in 
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drawing  up  armies  in  battle  array.  And  this  is 
what  Polybius  admires  moft  in  it,  who  was  a 
good  judge  of  military  affairs,  and  had  been 
long  a  witnefs  of  the  excellent  difcipline  ob~ 
ferved  amongft  the  Roman  troops.  When 
Philip,  the  father  of  Perfeus,  and  before  him 
Pyrrhus,  prejudiced  by  their  eftecm  for  the 
Greeks,  and  full  of  contempt  for  all  other  na- 
tions, whom  they  treated  as  Barbarians,  law  for 
the  firft  time  the  diftribution  and  order  of  the 
Roman  camp,  they  cried  out  with  furprize  and 
admiration  :  Sure  that  cannot  be  the  dijpofition  of 
Barbarians ! 

But  what  ought  to  furprize  us  moft,  and  what 
it  is  even  difficult  to  conceive,  fo  remote  are  our 
manners  from  it,  is  this  character  of"  a  people 
enured  to  the  rudeft  toils,  and  invincible  to  the 
fevereft  fatigues.  We  fee  here  the  effects  of  a 
good  education,  and  wholfome  habits  con- 
traded  from  the  moft  early  youth.  Moft  of 
thefe  foldiers,  though  Roman  citizens,  had 
eftates,  and  cultivated  their  inheritances  with 
their  own  hands.  In  times,  of  peace  they  exer- 
cifed  themfelves  in  the  moft  painful  labours. 
Their  hands,  accuftomed  daily  to  wield  the. 
fpade,  turn  up  the  land,  and.  guide  an  hea- 
vy plow,  only  changed  exercifes,  and  even 
found  reft  in  thofe  impofed  upon  them  by  the 
military  difcipline  ;  as  the  Spartans  are  (aid  ne- 
ver to  have  been  more  at  their  eafe  than  in  the 
army  and  camp,  fo  hard  and  auftere  was  their 
manner  of  living  at  all  other  times: 

Who  could  believe,  that  there  was  nothing, 
even  to  cleanlinefs,  of  which  particular  care 
was  not  taken  in  the  Roman  camp.    As  the 
great  ftreet  fituated  in  the  front  of  the  Pretoria 
D  d  2  urn, 
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nor  man  !  The  enclofure  of  the  camp  was  a 
good  barrier  againft  diforders  and  licence  ;  and 
we  fhall  foon  fee,  that  even  upon  marches,  fe- 
venty  of  _  difcipline  had  no  lefs  effect  than 
]iiies  and  intrenchments. 

A  wonderful  order  was  obferved  night  and 
day  throughout  the  whole  camp,  in  refpedt  to 
the  watch-word,  centinels  and  guards  ;  and 
it  was  in  this  its  fecurity  and  quiet  confifted. 
To  render  the  guard  more  regular  and  lefs  fa- 
tiguing,  the  night  was  divided  into  four  parts 
or  watches,  and  the  day  into  four  ftations.  E- 
very  one  had  his  duty  fixed,  both  in  regard  to 
time  and  place  j  -and  in  the  camp,  all  things 
were  regulated  and  difpofed,  as  in  a  well  orde- 
red family. 

J,  havfe  already  fpoken  elfewhere  of  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  antients  in  regard  to  their  provifi- 
ons  and  equipage.  The  fecond  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  would  not  fuffer  a  foldier  to  have  any  more 
than  a  kettle,  a  fpit,  and  a  wooden  bowl.  *  E- 
paminondas,  the  glorious  Theban  general,  had 
only  this  furniture  both  for  the  field  and  city. 
The  antisnt  generals  of  Rome  were  not  more 
magnificent.  They  did  not  know  f  what  filver 
plate  was  in  the  army  and  had  only  'a  bowl 
and  a  faltfeller  of  that  metal  for  facrifkes.  The 
horfes  glittered  alfo  with  filver  ornaments.  The 
hours  of  dining  and  fupping  were  made  known 


*  Epaminondas  ,  Dux 
Thebanorum  tanra  abftinen- 
tise  fair,  ut  in  flipellectili  e- 
jiis,  prater  ahenum  &  veru 
unicum,  nihil  invcniretur. 
Trontin.  Stratag.  \.  4.  c.  3. 

|  Prater  equos  virofquc 


&  fi  quid  argenti,  quod  plu- 
rimum  in  phakris  equorum, 
(nam  ad  vefcendum  facto  per 
cxiguo,  utique  militantes, 
utebantur)  omnis  cetera 
prada  diripienda  militi  data 
eft.    Liv.  1.  22  n.  5^. 

by 
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by  a  certain  fignal.  We  have  obferved,  that 
moft  of  the  Roman  emperors  eat  in  publick> 
and  often  in  the  open  ain  It  has  been  re- 
marked, *  that  Pefcennius  made  no  ufe  of  co- 
verings againft  the  rain.  The  *f~  meals  of  thefe 
emperors,  as  well  as  of  the  antient  generals,  of 
whom  Valerius  Maximus  fpeaks,  were  fuch  as 
might  be  eaten  in  publick  without  any  referve  ! 
the  meats  of  which  they  confifted  had  nothing 
in  them,  that  it  was  necelTary  to  conceal  from 
the  eyes  of  the  foldiers,  who  faw  with  joy  and 
admiration,  that  their  mailers  were  no  better 
fed  than  themfelves. 

What  was  moft  admirable  in  the  Roman  dif- 
cipline,  was  the  continual  exercife  to  which  the 
troops  were  kept,  either  within  or  without  the 
camp  •,  fo  that  they  were  never  idle,  and  ||  had 
fcarce  any  refpite  from  duty.  The  new  raifed  fol- 
diers performed  their  exercife  regularly  twice  a 
day, and  the  old  ones  once.  They  were  4.  formed 


*  Idem  in  omni  expediti- 
one,  ante  omnes  militarem 
cibum  fumpfit  nec  fibi  un- 
quam,  vel  contra  imbres, 
quaefivit  tedti  fuffragium. 
Capitol. 

\  Fuit  ilia  fimplicitas  an- 
tiquorum  in  cibo  capiendo, 
numanitatis  fimul  8c  conti- 
nent^ cerciffima  index.  Nam 
maximis  viris  prandere  & 
csenare  in  propatulo,  vere- 
cundiae  non  erat.  Nec  fane 
ullas  epulas  habebant,  quas 
oculis  populi  fubjicere  eru- 
befcerent.    Val.  Max.  1.  2. 

||  Opere  faciendo  milites 
fe  circumfpiciendi  non  habe- 


bant facultatem.  Hirt.  in 
bell.  Jfric. 

4-  lbi  quia  otiofa  caftra  e- 
rant,  crebro  decurrere  mili- 
tes cogebat  (Sempronius)  ut 
tyrones  affuefcerent  ligna  fe- 
qui,  &  in  acie  cognofeere 
ordinesfuos.  Liv.  1.  23^.35. 

Primo  die  legiones  in  ar- 
mis  quatuor  millium  fpatio 
decurrerunt.  Secundo  die 
arm  a  curare  &  tergere  ante 
tentoria  juffit  (Scipio  Africa- 
nus.)  Tcrtio  die  fudibus  in- 
ter fe  in  modum  jultae  pug- 
nas  concurrerent ,  praepila- 
tifque  miffilibus  jaculati  funt. 
Liv.  1.  26.  n.  51. 

to 
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to  all  the  evolutions,  and  other  parts  of  the  art 
military.    They  were  obliged  to  keep  *  their 
arms  always  clean  and  bright.  They  were  made 
to  take  hafty  marches  of  a  confiderable  length, 
laden  with  their  arms  and  feveral  palifades;  and 
that  often  in  fteep  and  craggy  countries.  They 
were  habituated  always  to  keep  their  ranks, 
even  in  the  midft  of  diforder  and  confufion] 
and  never  to  lofe  fight  of  their  ftandards! 
They  were  made  to  charge  each  other  in 
mock  battles,  of  which  the  officers,  generals, 
and  even  the  conful  himfelf  were  witnefTes,  and 
in  which  they  thought  it  for  their  glory  to  mare 
inperfon.  When  they  had  no  enemy  in  the  field, 
the  troops  were  employed  in  confiderable  works, 
as  well  to  keep  them  in  exercife,  as  for  the  pub- 
lick  utility.    Such  in  particular  are  the  high- 
ways, called  for  that  reafon  via  militares,  which 
are  the  fruits  of  this  wife  and  falutary  cuftom. 
Stratum  militari  labor e  iter.   Quint,  f.  2.  c.  14. 
^  "We  may  judge  whether,  amidft  thefe  exer- 
cifes,  which  were  ahnoft  continual,  the  troops 
could  find  time  for  thofe  unworthy  diverfions, 
equally  pernicious  in  the  lofs  of  time  and  mo- 
ney.   This  itch,  this  phrenzy  for  gaming, 
which  to  the  lhame  of  our  times  has  forced  the 
intrenchments  of  the  camp,  and  aboliflied  the 
laws  of  military  difcipline,  had  been  regarded 
by  the  antients  as  the  moft  finifter  of  omens, 
and  the  moft  terrible  of  prodigies. 

*  Acuere  alii  gladio?  ;  alii  galeas  buculafque,  fcuta  alii, 
loricafyue  tergere.    Liw  \.  44.  n.  34. 


End  of  the  Firjl  Volume, 


